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Witham Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford 


O readers of the ‘ English Historical Review,’ no English students 
of history, no students of English history can have heard with 
indifference the news that Dr. Stubbs was dead. A bright star had 
fallen from their sky. This is not an attempt to speak on behalf 
of those who had been his close friends, or even of those who, without 
being his close friends, yet knew him well. Evidently there is 
much to be told which only they are privileged to tell of a man who 
was good as well as great, of a kindly and generous, large-minded, 
warm-hearted man. Then there is the bishop to be remembered, 
and the professor, the colleague in the university, and the counsellor 
of other historians, whose ready help is acknowledged in many 
prefaces. Evidently also there is something to be added of good 
talk, shrewd sayings, and a pleasant wit. Of all this some record 
has been borne elsewhere, and fuller record should be borne here- 
after. But to this journal rather than to any other there seems to 
fall the office of endeavouring to speak the grief of a large but 
unprivileged class—namely, of those to whom Dr. Stubbs was 
merely the author of certain books, but who none the less cordially 
admired his work and who feel that within our English realm of 
historical study there has been a demise of the crown, or rather 
that they have had a king and now are kingless. 

Representatives of this unprivileged multitude would, I take it, 
be hard to find among Oxford men unless they were too young to 
remember the days when the great books were coming from the 
press. It is with many misgivings that I shall endeavour to say a little 
part of what should be said. But when I was asked to do so, some 
battered and backless volumes told me of happy hours and heavy 
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debts. Also I was not sorry that an opportunity for some ex- 
pression of gratitude to the historian of the English constitution 
should be given to one whose lot is that of teaching English 
law. 

The bishops of London and Oxford have but just left us, and 
our thoughts may naturally go back to the year 1859, when 
Hallam’s death was followed by Macaulay’s. It is to be remembered, 
however, that some years have already fled since Stubbs and 
Creighton retired from the active service of history. Already we 
may think of them as belonging to a past and a remarkable time. 
‘Was there ever, we might ask, any other time when an educated, 
but not studious Englishman, if asked by a foreigner to name the 
principal English historians, would have been so ready with five or 
six, or even more names? Freeman and Froude, Stubbs, Creighton, 
Green, and Seeley he would have rapidly named, and hardly would 
have stopped there, for some who yet live among us had already 
won their spurs. It is fair to say that the English historian who 
wishes to have numerous readers in his own country had better 
give to that country a large share of his attention. I fancy that 
Creighton gained the public ear somewhat slowly, and that the 
well-known Seeley was not the Seeley who wrote of Stein. Still it 
was a remarkable time, prolific of work that not only was good but 
was generally praised. Also we may notice the close connexion 
that existed between these masters of history and the English 
universities, but more especially the university of Oxford. The 
time when the active labourers had been Grote and Carlyle, Buckle 
and Palgrave, men in whom neither Oxford nor Cambridge could 
claim anything, and Edinburgh could not claim much, had been 
followed by a time when Oxford had become a centre of light 
whence historians proceeded and whither they returned. History 
seemed to be in the ascendant, and an Historical Review was 
needed. Now it might be too much to say that if a laurel crown 
had been at the disposal of the public that reads history this 
prize would certainly have fallen to Dr. Stubbs, but there can, I 
think, be little doubt about its destination if the only awarders had 
been the generally recognised historians and votes for self (which 
in some cases may properly be given) had been excluded. Of some 
weighty voices we can be very sure, for they have spoken in 
prefaces and dedications. 

At least there should, so it seems to me, be no doubt about the 
award that should be made in this journal. The greatness of 
historians can be measured along many different standards, and far 
be it from any one to speak slightingly of the man who, without 
adding to what was known by the learned, hascharmed and delighted 
and instructed large masses of men. His place may be high, and even 
the highest, provided that he be honest and reasonably industrious 
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in the search for truth. But such a man will find his reward in 
many places. Here we have to think first of the augmentation of 
knowledge—the direct augmentation which takes place when the 
historian discovers and publishes what has not been known, and the 
indirect augmentation which takes place when his doings and his 
method have become a model and an example for other scholars. 
And here Dr. Stubbs surely stood supreme. 

No other Englishman has so completely displayed to the world the 
whole business of the historian from the winning of the raw 
material to the narrating and generalising. We are taken behind 
the scenes and shown the ropes and pulleys ; we are taken into the 
laboratory and shown the unanalysed stuff, the retorts and test tubes ; 
or rather we are allowed to see the organic growth of history in an 
historian’s mind and are encouraged to use the microscope. This 
‘ practical demonstration,’ if we may so call it, of the historian’s art 
and science from the preliminary hunt for manuscripts, through the 
work of collation and filiation and minute criticism, onward to the 
perfected tale, the eloquence and the reflexions, has been of incal- 
culable benefit to the cause of history in England and far more effec- 
tive than any abstract discourse on methodology could be. In this 
respect we must look to the very greatest among the Germans to 
find the peers of Dr. Stubbs, and we must remember that a Mommsen’s 
productive days are not cut short by a bishopric. The matter that lay 
in the hands of our demonstrator was, it is true, medieval, and the 
method was suited to the matter, but in those famous introductions 
are lessons of patient industry, accurate statement, and acute but 
wary reasoning which can be applied to all times and to every kind 
of evidence. The very mingling of small questions with questions 
that are very large is impressive. The great currents in human 
affairs, and even ‘ the moral government of the universe,’ were never 
far from the editor’s mind when he was determining the relation 
between two manuscripts or noting a change of hand, and then if 
he turned for a while to tell big history it was with a mind that 
still was filled to the full with tested facts and sifted evidence. 

In 1857 a project in which the honour of England was deeply 
concerned took shape: the Rolls Series was planned. Looking 
back now we may see that a considerable risk was run. A supply 
of competent editors was wanted, and the number of men who had 
already proved their fitness for the task was by no means large. 
We may fairly congratulate ourselves over the total result, though 
some indifferent and some bad work saw the light. In such 
matters Englishmen are individualists and libertarians. The 
picture of an editor defending his proof sheets sentence by sentence 
before an official board of critics is not to our liking. We must 
take the ill along with the unquestionable good that comes of our 
free manners. It would be in the highest degree unjust were we 
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in the present case so to distribute light and shade that one bright 
figure should stand out against a gloomy background. There were 
accomplished men and expert and industrious men among the 
editors, There was the deputy keeper himself, and Dr. Stubbs, who 
measured his words of praise, called Sir Thomas Hardy illustrious. 
Luard there was, and Madden and Brewer ; but we have no wish to 
make what might look like a class list. However, it must be past 
all question that Dr. Stubbs raised the whole series by many 
degrees in the estimation of those who are entitled to judge its 
merits. Not a few of his fellow editors would gladly have admitted 
that they learned their business from him, and that they were 
honoured when their books were placed on one shelf with his, We 
cannot say that without him there would have been failure, but the 
good work would have had some difficulty in floating the bad. His 
output was rapid, and yet there was no sign of haste, In the course 
of twenty-five years seventeen volumes were published, besides such 
a trifle as the ‘ Constitutional History ;’ and every one of those 
volumes might fearlessly be put into the hands of learned foreigners 
as an example—a carefully chosen example, it is true—of English 
workmanship. Praise was not grudged by learned foreigners. 
When extracts from the English chronicles were being published in 
the ‘Monumenta Germaniae,’ men who well knew good from 
bad work, and the best work from the second best, carefully 
examined what Dr. Stubbs had done, and pronounced it perfect. 
His knowledge of the manuscript contents of English libraries, 
episcopal registries, muniment rooms, and similar places must 
have been unrivalled, and he seemed to have at his fingers’ ends all 
the information that had been collected by the Hearnes and Bales 
and Tanners. But also from the first he was distinguished by the 
sureness with which he trod on foreign ground, and though no 
Englishman will blame him for devoting his best powers to English 
history we may often wish that he had interpreted medieval 
Germany, or even modern Germany, to Englishmen. Though very 
English he was never insular. 

Meanwhile it was becoming evident that under the pretext of 
introducing chroniclers Dr. Stubbs was writing excellent history on 
a large scale. Whether in an adequately governed country he 
would have been allowed to do this we need not inquire. A ‘brief 
account of the life and times of the author’ was permitted by 
official instructions, and ‘any remarks necessary to explain the 
chronology’ might be added. These elastic terms were liberally 
construed. Sir Thomas Hardy must have seen that he had found 
the right man, and the vicar of Navestock proceeded to explain 
chronology in his own manner and to the delight of many readers. 
To begin with, he explained the chronology of the crusades so 
freshly and so vigorously that after many years we turn back with 
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joy to his explanation. There is room for differences of opinion 
touching the relative merit of the various introductions: each of 
us may choose his favourite. The Hoveden was the first that I 
read, and, perhaps because it is an old friend, there is none that I 
like better. Into these earliest introductions Dr. Stubbs poured 
the contents of a mind that was brimming over not merely with 
facts but with thoughts. What, we may ask, could be better con- 
ceived or better executed than the sketch of Henry II’s foreign 
policy and its consequences? Wherebutin the ‘Walter of Coventry’ 
shall we look for the quarrel between John and Innocent? Whither 
do we go for the age of Dunstan or for the age of Edward II ? 
Then there is the gallery of portraits in which the statesmen and 
the prelates and the men of letters of the twelfth century stand 
before us real, solid, and living. We feel that every scrap of avail- 
able knowledge about them and their families and their surroundings 
has been fused and utilised by a constructive and sympathetic mind 
which has found details and has given us men—‘ erring and straying 
men.’ Dr. Stubbs’s men err and stray in a most lifelike manner. 
The worst of this plan of writing history in the guise of intro- 
ductions was that Dr. Stubbs never received at the hands of the 
large public just that palm which the large public was competent to 
bestow. He was, so it seems to me, a narrator of first-rate power : 
a man who could tell stories, and who did tell many stories, in sober, 
dignified, and unadorned but stirring and eloquent words. If an 
anthology were to be made of tales well told by historians, and the 
principle of selection paid no heed to the truthfulness of the passages, 
but weighed only their verisimilitude and what may be called their 
esthetic or artistic merits, Dr. Stubbs would have a strong right, 
and hardly any among the great historians of his day would have 
a stronger, to be well represented. But the large public knows or 
guesses that constitutional history is arid; the little book on the 
early Plantagenets is highly compressed ; some of the seventeen 
lectures are—as many lectures may properly be—a little too 
garrulous to be good reading; and the well-told stories and the life- 
like portraits are where the large public will not look to find them. 
It is not.a little surprising that a man who could paint men so 
well, and so well tell stories, a man (we may add) who loved a pedi- 
gree and was fond of tracing the hereditary transmission of landed 
estates and psychical traits, should have decided to make the great 
effort of his life in the history of institutions. That he had a strong 
taste for law—and the history of institutions is the history of public 
law—cannot be denied. It has often seemed to me that if he had 
changed his profession he might have been a very great judge. But 
if there was taste there was also—this often appears—a strong con- 
viction that constitutional history is the absolutely necessary back- 
ground for all other history, and that until this has been arranged 
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little else can be profitably done. I do not suppose that the great 
task was irksome, but still it was a task to which duty called. 

What are we to say ofthe ‘Constitutional History ’? Perhaps! have 
just one advantage over most of its readers. I did not read it 
because I was set to read it, or because I was to be examined in it, 
or because I had to teach history or law. I found it in a London 
club, and read it because it was interesting. On the other hand it 
was so interesting, and I was so little prepared to criticise or dis- 
criminate, that perhaps I fell more completely under its domination 
than those who have passed through schools of history are likely to 
fall. Still, making an effort towards objectivity, must we not admire 
in the first instance the immense scope of the book—a history of 
institutions which begins with the Germans of Caesar and Tacitus 
and does not end until a Tudor is on the throne? Then the 
enormous mass of material that is being used, and the ease with 
which this immense weight is moved and controlled. Then the 
risks that are run, especially in the earlier chapters. This last 
is a point that may not be quite obvious to all; but is it not true 
that the historian runs greater and more numerous dangers if 
he tells of the growth and decay of institutions than if he writes a 
straightforward narrative of events? Would Gibbon’s editor find 
so few mistakes to rectify if Gibbon had seriously tried to make his 
readers live for a while under the laws of Franks and Lombards ? 
Then, again, we recall the excellent and (to the best of my belief) 
highly original plan which by alternating ‘ analytical’ and ‘ annal- 
istic’ chapters weaves a web so stout that it would do credit to the 
roaring loom of time. While the institutions grow and decay 
under our eyes we are never allowed to forget that this process of 
evolution and dissolution consists of the acts of human beings, and 
that acts done by nameable men, by kings and statesmen and 
reformers, memorable acts done at assignable points in time and 
space, are the concrete forms in which the invisible forces and 
tendencies are displayed. When compared with other books bear- 
ing a like title Stubbs’s ‘Constitutional History’ is marvellously 
concrete. 

It is possible that by trying to blend or interlace two styles of his- 
tory Dr. Stubbs sometimes repelled two classes of readers. The man 
who wants eventsand actions, characters and motives, may find more 
than he likes of institutional development and even of technical law, 
while there may be too many facts and details, names and dates 
and moral judgments for those who desire a natural history of the 
body politic and its organs. But to both these classes of students 
it may be suggested that in the present state of our knowledge 
concerning men and their environment both methods must be used, 
and that our highest praise should be reserved for one who can use 
them concurrently. Also Dr. Stubbs’s book is extremely ‘ well 
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documented,’ as the French say, and those who have had occasion 
to criticise any part of it would willingly confess that its foot notes 
were the starting points of their own investigations. A word too 
should surely be said of the art—unconscious art, perhaps, but still 
art—whereby our interest is maintained not only throughout the 
long crescendo but also throughout the long diminuendo. Dr. 
Stubbs saw English history and taught others to see it in a manner 
which, if I am not mistaken, was somewhat new. Somewhere about 
the year 1307 the strain of the triumphal march must be 
abandoned ; we pass in those well-known words ‘from the age of 
heroism to the age of chivalry, from a century ennobled by devotion 
and self-sacrifice to one in which the gloss of superficial refinement 
fails to hide the reality of heartless selfishness and moral degrada- 
tion.’ It was no small feat for an historian who held this opinion to 
keep us reading while the decades went from bad to worse, reading 
of ‘ dynastic faction, bloody conquest, grievous misgovernance, local 
tyrannies, plagues and famines unhelped and unaverted, hollowness 
of pomp, disease and dissolution.’ And yet he kept us reading, and 
even those whose unfortunate experience compels them to think of 
the book chiefly as one whence pupils must be taught can, if they 
get a spare hour, still read and still admire. It is so solid and so 
real, so sober and so wise; but also it is carefully and effectively 
contrived. 

As regards permanence, probably we ought to distinguish. It 
is difficult to believe that the account of the twelfth and three next 
following centuries will become antiquated until many a long day 
has gone by, though mistakes will be found and additions will be 
made. On the other hand it would be foolish to say that Dr. 
Stubbs knew the earlier centuries as he knew the twelfth. That is 
impossible ; the evidence is too small in quantity and too poor in 
quality. Many an investigator will leave his bones to bleach in 
that desert before it is accurately mapped. It may be doubted 
whether Dr. Stubbs himself was fully aware of the treachery of the 
ground that he traversed. He had studied the evidence for himself 
with his usual thoroughness. Nevertheless he was under the 
guidance of German explorers. This an Englishman who means to 
do good work in those ages is likely to be. The Germans have 
some advantages over us. For one thing, legal education has been 
good in Germany, and consequently the German historian, be he 
lawyer or no, can use a much more accurate set of terms and 
concepts than such as are at our disposal. This may lead him 
to make about old times theories that are too sharp to be 
true, but he sees possibilities that are concealed from us in our 
fluffier language, and the sharp one-sided theory will at least state 
the problem that is to be solved. 

Dr. Stubbs chose his guides well. In particular any one who is 
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praising his first chapters should turn aside for a moment to do 
reverence to the great Konrad Maurer. It is pleasant to think that 
Dr. Liebermann has been able to dedicate his edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws to this veteran scholar—dem Altmeister der germanischen 
Rechtsgeschichte. When Dr. Stubbs published his book those first 
chapters well represented the best learning of the time ; but die ger- 
manische Rechtsgeschichte did not stop in 1878, and Dr. Stubbs 
stopped there or thereabouts. No doubt the author of a work which 
is obviously becoming classical has a difficult question before him 
when new editions are demanded. How much to alter in order 
that the book may keep abreast of advancing knowledge? How 
much to leave unaltered in order that the book may still be itself ? 
Dr. Stubbs made some changes, but not many that were of import- 
ance. It is allowable to regret that he made so many and yet so 
few. He sometimes leaves us doubting whether he is deliberately 
maintaining in the nineties a position that he held in the seventies. 
It is apparent that he was slow to change opinions when he had 
once formed them ; but we do not always know precisely how much 
he is reaffirming and how much he is simply leaving alone. To 
have altered the foot notes would have been laborious, for the books, 
especially the German books, to which students were rightly sent 
in 1878 can hardly have been the first to which the bishop would 
have wished to send them in 1897. Conservatism, however, is the 
note of the methodological preface prefixed to the last edition of 
the ‘Select Charters,’ which one of its readers must confess that he 
does not altogether understand. Some one is being reprimanded. 
But who? Fustel de Coulanges ? We can only guess. A laudable 
desire to avoid controversy, coupled with a desire to warn the young 
against seductive guides, seems to have made the bishop’s words for 
once obscure, and this at an interesting moment, for he was 
publishing what might be called his last will and testament. But 
whether those early chapters are destined to wear ill or to wear 
well, they represented an almost immeasurably great advance beyond 
anything that had previously been written in England; nor can we 
say that, as a general picture of the first age of English history, they 
are likely to be superseded in the near future. This being so, the 
conservatism that their writer displayed was, to say the least, par- 
donable. He wished to hold fast that which had been good. 
Conservative Dr. Stubbs was in another sense, but it may be a 
testimony to his fairness and to his rigorous and praiseworthy 
exclusion of modern politics from the middle ages”if I say that it 
was possible to know the ‘ Constitutional History ’ fairly well and 
yet not know how its author would vote at a parliamentary 
election ; my own guess would have been wrong. It even seems 
possible that at some time hence those who, ignoring the contents 
of English ballot-boxes, assign to historiographers their respective 
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places in the thought of the nineteenth century, will reckon Dr. 
Stubbs’s version of English history among the progressive rather 
than among the conservative forces. If the study of history had 
in some sort made him ‘sad,’ he was hopeful; and he was hopeful 
at a time when great changes were following each other in swift 
succession. Was there ever so profound a medievalist who was 
so glad when he had done with the middle ages? ‘The charm,’ 
he said, ‘ which the relics of medieval art have woven round the 
later middle ages must be resolutely, ruthlessly broken.’ Even 
his high-churchmanship, if it is more apparent than anything that 
could accurately be called political conservatism, is by no means 
prominent in the ‘ Constitutional History.’ A large collection might 
be made of passages in which archbishops, bishops, monks, and 
clergy are castigated in terms which a layman would have 
scrupled to use. I open the second volume by chance at a page 
where the clergy of the fourteenth century ‘are neither intelligent 
enough to guide education nor strong enough to repress heresy ; ’ 
the best prelates are apparently being blamed for being ‘ conservative 
rather than progressive in their religious policy,’ while the lower type 
represented by Arundel is charged with ‘religious intolerance.’ 
Certainly Stubbs was just, and to read his great book is a training 
in justice. 

To those for whom he was no more than a writer of books the 
seventeen lectures revealed him in some new lights. We will pass 
by the pleasant chat and the too frequent groans over statutory 
lectures. The attempt to formulate ‘the characteristic differences 
between medieval and modern history’ might, so I venture to 
think, be taken as an instance of the sort of work which Dr. Stubbs 
could not do very well. He loved the concrete, and was not happy 
among abstractions of a high order, such as a contrast between 
‘rights, forces, and ideas.’ We think how Seeley’s agile mind 
would have played round, and perhaps played with, such a theme. 
On many pages, however, Dr. Stubbs indicated the shape that some 
comparatively modern history would take if he wrote it. For 
example, a dislike for the puritans, or at any rate for the puritan 
cause, came out strongly. These indications were new to some of 
us who stood outside. That his history was not carried beyond 
1485 is deeply to be regretted. The two admirable lectures on 
Henry VIII are tantalising, though worthy of the man who drew 
Henry II. We see that he sees the great problem, and a solution 
is suggested ; but we are left to doubt whether an unwillingness to 
admit that many people wanted Henry to do what he did in eccle- 
siastical affairs is not compelling the historian to imagine not only 
a king who is almost super-human in his self-will, but also a clergy 
and a nation which are sub-human in their self-abasement. Still, 
though he seems inclined to steer a course that looks difficult, 
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Dr. Stubbs was so wise and equitable and sympathetic that it is 
possible, and more than possible, that he would have kept his head 
where many heads have been lost, and weuld have done good justice 
both to papist and to puritan. Certain it is that those statesmen 
and churchmen whose cause he thought the good cause would at 
times have felt the weight of his chastening hand. He never spared 
@ friend who erred and strayed. 

Nothing has yet been said of the ‘Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents.’ What is published is enough to make us wish that 
Dr. Stubbs had given one of many lives to the Anglo Saxon 
charters. Other lives should have been devoted to the constitu- 
tional history of Scotland and France and Germany ; yet another 
to a history of medieval scholarship. Nothing, again, has been said 
of the ‘ Select Charters ’—that fertile book, which is becoming the 
mother of a large family in England and elsewhere. Few books 
have done more to make a school than that book has done, and the 
school at Oxford may well be proud of it. Nothing, again, has been 
said of the laborious and lucid historical appendix which redeems 
the report of certain commissioners from the limbo to which such 
things tend. It may be doubted whether history can be written 
upon commission, for the historical inference, when it is set to do 
practical work, is apt to degenerate into the legal dogma. Still, 
even when it was produced under unfavourable conditions, Dr. 
Stubbs’s work could never fail to be good. 

But I must end. The last words of the great history are 
familiar, so familiar that I will not repeat them. Few historians 
have had a right to speak in that solemn strain about the attain- 
able maximum of truth and the highest justice that is found in the 
deepest sympathy with erring and straying men. Few indeed have 
had a better right to speak in that strain than had Dr. William 
Stubbs. His place among historians we do not attempt to deter- 
mine. Assuredly it will be high. I fancy that those who fix it 
high among the highest will be those who by their own labours 
have best earned the right to judge. 


F. W. Marrnanp. 





The Making of the New Forest 


HE publication of a new history of Hampshire reminds us 
that some attempt ought to be made to arrive at the facts as 

to the making of the New Forest. As the story runs, the death of 
William Rufus in the forest was said to be a judgment of heaven, 
because his father had driven out the inhabitants, ruined the 
churches, and reduced a flourishing district to a waste to make room 
for deer. So say all the annalists of the twelfth century, some with 
more rhetoric than others; and as to the devastation the general 
histories down to Mr. Freeman have followed them. But the local 
writers, Warner and Lewis and Mudie, Mr. Wise and Mr. Wilks, argue 
that this was a mistake or a calumny, for it does not agree with the 
Chronicle or with Domesday or with geology, nor does any annalist 
say a word under the Conqueror’s own reign of such evictions.’ They 
say that the barren soil, the Domesday names generally ending in 
-hurst, -wood, or -ley, the light assessment to geld in Edward’s day, 
and the low average value of the ploughland prove that the New 
Forest district was always poor and thinly inhabited. They say, 
further, that churches were not destroyed; that only the woodland 
of each manor, not the arable, was taken for the forest; and that 
the inhabitants were left to plough their lands in peace: for the 
Chronicle is silent; there are no ruins to be found of churches 
or villages; Milford and Brockenhurst both had churches in 
1086, while two others at Hordle and Boldre were built soon 
afterwards ; forests were generally dotted, though not thickly, with 
hamlets; and Domesday expressly mentions a certain number of 
inhabitants still left in the New Forest. On some of this evidence 
we cannot build much. The soil of the forest is poor, but it varies, 
and for primitive farmers a light soil always had compensations. 
The names are woodland names, but that may point rather to late 
settlement than to the population in 1065-80. Other forests 


' They seem to have half persuaded Mr. Round, but he admits ‘some enforced 
mhigration’ of the husbandmen. Victoria Hist. of Hampshire, i. 412; Gough’s 
Camden, p. 129; Warner’s Hampshire, i. (pt. 2), 37; Percival Lewis’s Historical 
Inquiry on Forest, pp. 41, 167; Wise’s New Forest, p. 20. Freeman’s final views 
are given in the Norman Conquest, postscript to 2nd ed. of vol. iv. (1876), p. 858. 
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contained inhabitants, but this forest was distinguished above 
the others and may have had none. 

For positive evidence we must depend upon Domesday, but the 
treatment of Domesday by the local historians is not satisfactory. 
Warner and Lewis, following Gough, tabulate the manors affected 
by the forest, showing the total assessment (they treat it as area) 
reduced ? from 2124 hides to 724, and the total value from 8381. to 
133/., a reduction in each case of about two-thirds, while in many 
manors both assessment and value entirely disappear. Then they 
quietly put these large reductions on one side, and working on 
individual entries, which tell us that in some places the woodland 
was absorbed in the forest and in others part of the arable or 
meadow was left outside it, they go on happily to argue that only 
woodland was taken for the forest and very little harm was done 
to any one. The two sections of their Domesday evidence do not 
hang together, and they make no real attempt to connect them, 
or to distinguish between total and partial afforestation, while 
Mr. Wise boldly ignores the figures altogether, saying merely 
that ‘ two-thirds of the district. was afforested.’ The question has 
more than a local interest, for it touches both the character of 
William and the character of our twelfth-century authorities, of 
whom some hard things have been said in this matter; let 
us see if it is not possible to get better evidence from Domesday by 
classifying the entries. 

The district may be roughly treated as a square bounded on 
the west by the Avon, on the south and east by the coast and 
Southampton Water, and on the north by the county boundary. 
The Domesday map places the villages mainly on the outer edge of 
the square. Some lie in the north-eastern corner. In the 
north-western corner is a group of manors all called Truham, now 
Fritham. There is a village to every mile down the Avon from 
Fordingbridge to Thuinam (Christchurch), and a broad band of 


2 Lewis has 217 and 723. This reduction was not all due to afforestation, for 
some of the T.R.E. hides were transferred to the Isle of Wight, e.g. 18 at Ringwood, 
and some released by favour, e.g. at Depedene and Mintestede, and probably also 
to Cola, the huntsman, at Langelie (50, b, 2, contrast another Langelie four places 
lower) and Adelingham, where 20 hogs can hardly cover 3 hides (50, a, 2). 

8 This is best shown by Mr. Round’s Domesday map in the Victoria History. 
The northern side of the figure is really much shorter than the southern. Except 
one Fawley, 41, b, 2, possibly duplicating 51, a, 1, and one Sway, 44, a, 1, the forest 
villages, which form Bovre, Rodedic, and (most of) Rodbridge hundred, are grouped on 
51, a, b, overflowing backwards to 50,b. The Avon and other villages affected in 
Egheiete, Sirlei, and Fordingbridge hundreds (except Bistern and Crow, which were 
perhaps in Rodedic hundred) are given among the general lands of the king and others. 
See ff. 38-9; Avere, 44, b, 46, a, 1; Bichetone, Tibeslei, 46, a, 1; Riple, 46, a, 2, 50, 
b, 1; Forde, 46, b, 2; Weringstone, 48, a, 2; Sopelie, 48, b, 2; Gerlei, 49, b, 1; 
Adelingham, 50, a, 2. Cantortune seems inserted at the end of 50, b, 2, because 
previously forgotten, or perhaps did not properly belong to Fordingbridge. 

‘*Tatchbury, Netley, Testwood, Buckholt, Eling, Durley, Marchwood, Dibden. 
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villages about four miles wide along the south coast. It will be 
convenient to divide the last into two strips, calling those within 
two miles or so of the sea the coast villages and those further 
inland the Boldre-Fawley villages. The only Domesday villages 
not on the outer edge of the square are in a narrow strip running 
from Boldre northwards through the middle of the forest to Lynd- 
hurst and Minstead. These we will call the middle or Lyndhurst 
villages. 

In the middle of the forest, except in the Lyndhurst strip, there 
appear never to have been any villages. No Domesday names are 
to be found there, and if we examine the geological map we shall 
feel pretty certain that the ten or twelve unidentified manors lay, 
not in the middle, but like the known villages towards the outside. 
In the northern two-thirds of the district the surface is labelled 
‘Bagshot Beds.’ In the southern third these are overlaid by 
‘Headon Beds.’ These again are largely coated with gravel, which 
has however been cut through, wherever a brook runs down to the 
sea. On the Bagshot Beds we find no Domesday names, and we 
have proof that this is a matter of soil, not of position, for we find 
villages at Fritham and Netley in the north-west and north-east 
corners, where the Bagshot Beds are capped with other soil, and a 
projection of the Headon Beds runs up to Lyndhurst, with outlying 
patches at Minstead, which accounts for the narrow line of villages 
through the middle of the forest. Moreover the Domesday 
villages avoided other bad soil, for we find none on the big patch 
of gravel which reaches from the Beaulieu nearly to the Lymington 
River and includes Lymington or Beaulieu Heath. The site of 
nearly every known village not on the Avon was on the Headon 
Beds or the gravel, generally near a stream, and on the whole it 
is pretty clear that the middle of the forest, except the Lyndhurst 
strip, was always practically uninhabited. 

The Avon villages and the coast villages and also Eling and 
Dibden on the east were affected by the afforestation only in part, 
probably the part which ran back furthest from the river and the 
sea. Of these villages we are told in Domesday that one, two, or 
three virgates or hides, or else the woodlands, were ‘in the forest.’ 
The entries are of this kind: ‘ A. holds Bermintune. It was assessed 
at 7 virgates. Now at 5 virgates, because the rest (or ‘the wood- 
land’) is in the forest. There is land for 3 ploughs. One is in 
demesne, and 8 villeins and 3 bordiers have 2 ploughs. Value 
T.R.E. 40s. Now 20s. What the king has, 6s.’ The assessments 
and valuations are reduced, but the villages remain with their 
villeins and ploughs, though not perhaps with quite so many as 
before or quite so flourishing. These villages were all on the outer 
edge. We may call the parts afforested the border forest, and 
these villages, as a whole, the border villages. 
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With the Boldre-Fawley villages, lying more inland, the Lynd- 
hurst villages in the centre (except Brockenhurst), Fritham in the 
north-west, the north-eastern villages, and some dozen places 
which cannot now be found, it is different. These are described 
as being, except a few acres of meadow and an occasional 
ploughland, entirely in the forest.’ Except for fragments left 
outside the forest at Minstead, Lyndhurst, and Fawley, the assess- 
ments of all these villages are wiped out, their values disappear, 
and no word is said in Domesday of any villein or bordier at work 
in them. The entries are of this type: ‘B. held Childeest (Yald- 
hurst). It was assessed at 5 hides. Now itis’ (or ‘is wholly’) 
‘in the forest, except 2 acres of meadow, which A. holds. There 
was land for 8 ploughs. The value was 8l.’ What was the condi- 


> The details T.R.E. of the villages in the main forest are as follows. The team 
lands starred are estimates, the D.B. figures being absent or referring to T.R.W. :-- 


Southern or Boldre-Fawley Villages. 


_ | Hid. Oar. 8 -- 
































| Hid | Car, & 
eae phe ; ——|-—_— | = 
Fawley . 2 | [4)*| 60 || Boldre. 2 | 4 | 6 
0a dal Se ew 50 || Boldretord 1 | [2]* 200? 
Hardley. ‘ si ff 2 30 || Pilley (8) 2 4? 655 
Gatewood ~| 2 5 45 || Batramsley . 2 5 60 
Otterwood . «| 2} 5 51 || Yaldhurst 5 8 | 160 
Hartford a thal 4 25 || Wootton 1 2 40 
“Roweste’? . ore 2 15 Ossemley 2 4?) 60 
Villages not identified. 
i Pie Fae em | pag Talent Ry 
Achelie (2). 13 | 62| 90 | Cocherlei . .| 2 | 2 | 60 
Sclive - «| 8 |' 8 | 3 | Game. i. .| & 4 | 40 
Alwintune . .| 2 | 4 | 100 | Wigarestun. ., 1 | 2 | 5? 
Bile (2) . -| 2 | 4 | 80 | Slacham ... 3 1 25 
Sanhest . »* * 4 | 2 | 20 || Nameless (2) . i 2 273 
N.E. and N.W. Villages. 
3 i en = { Hid. ‘Ge | & | — | Hid. | Car. 8. 
Tatchbury . . 2 | [4]*| 40 | Buckholt . . 14 | 6 | 100 
Netley (2). : 3 3 31 | Fritham (6) . .| = 17 | 270 
Testwood s <7 re [2]* 40 | Bedcot. ° . 3 z | @ 
Middle or Lyndhurst Villages. 
SS SR a (dn. co ifid nia. | Car. 5. 
o a - - —_ | _ - —| _ — | 
Minstead | 8 | Ty? 160 | Brockenhurst .; (see |below) 
Lyndhurst . . 2 | [6)* | 120 || Brockley . . 2 6. | 20? 
Greatnam 1 (2)* 40 | Hinkelsley . | $ 2 20 


There was left in 1086: at Fawley, 1 virg. 1 car., 15s.; at Minstead, 2 virg. 1 car., 
20s.; at Lyndhurst, 1 virg., 10s.; at Testwood, } virg., 3s; at Batramsley, 3 virg. 
The Brockenhurst entry is exceptional—T.R.E. 1 hid., T.R.W. 3 hid. In demesne 1 
plough and 6 bordiers and 4 slaves with 2} ploughs. A church and woodland of 20 
hogs. Value T.R.E. 40s. and afterwards and now 41. 
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tion in 1065 of these villages, which were thus absorbed in what 
we may call the main forest? The Boldre-Fawley villages 
were spread over a strip more than ten miles long by two wide, 
say 12,000 to 15,000 acres. But from this we must deduct some 
4,000 acres between the Beaulieu and Lymington Rivers, in which 
there were no villages, leaving about 10,000 acres. In - these 
villages Domesday mentions some 60 ploughlands, which would 
represent, at only 100 acres apiece, about 6,000 acres of arable, 
more than half of the whole area. This is not a ridiculous 
proportion, which would be increased if any of the unidentified 
manors lay, as is probable, in this strip of country. The 
average value of a ploughland in Hants is over 20s. In 
many of the villages taken into the main forest the ploughlands 
were worth only 10s. to 15s., perhaps really a good bit less, for a 
considerable part of the T.R.E. valuations probably came from 
swine. : Much of the land was therefore, as geology has told us, poor. 

What do we learn of the population? In the Avon villages 
Domesday gives on the average about four, and in the coast villages 
about three, villeins and bordiers to a working plough in 1086, and 
we may fairly assume that this proportion, which is about the 
average for England, held good in 1065 in the rest of the district. 
Now, allowing for gaps in the record, the villages absorbed by 
the main forest had altogether in 1065 some 150 ploughlands, 
so that, taking three men to a plough, these villages pre- 
sumably contained, or might have contained, from 450 to 500 
villeins and bordiers, giving, say, 2,000 men, women, and 
children as about the number at which we may probably estimate 
the agricultural population in 1065 of the district afterwards 
occupied by the main forest. This estimate allows nothing for 
slaves or personal retainers, or men working under the villeins ; 
it only represents the occupiers of land, in whom alone, apart from 
churches and churchmen, the authorities or the chroniclers were 
likély to take much interest. The total may not seem large 
to us, but there were among these villages a score with four, 
six, or eight ploughlands, and we know from Domesday that a 
village with five ploughlands and twelve or fifteen families was a 
respectable village in the eleventh century in any county in England. 

What happened to these five hundred families? We can infer 
nothing from the absence of ruins, for in this country the houses 
would certainly, and the Saxon churches very likely, be of wood. 
The villages of Edward’s day stood, as we have seen, on the 
edges of the main forest or in the Lyndhurst strip, where 
any foundations or other earth-marks would be smothered by the 
signs of more modern habitation. As to the churches at Fording- 
bridge, Ringwood, Holdenhurst, Milton, Hordle, Fawley, and 
Eling, the forest only took part of these and other Avon and 
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coast manors ; in these villages much, if not most, of the popula- 
tion remained, and no doubt also the churches. A church was 
left in the main forest at Brockenhurst, but that seems in other 
ways an exceptional manor; and we do not know the history 
of the church built later at Boldre, where enclosure began very 
early. 

The annalists say that the inhabitants of the forest were 
driven out, and the statement seems, as to the main forest, 
to be confirmed by Domesday. In no manor, either on f. 51 or 
on f. 89, which is said to be ‘ wholly in the forest’ or simply ‘in 
the forest,’ is mention made of any villein or bordier or of any 
value in 1086, and it is because the land was in the forest that 
there is no value. The very first entry on f. 51 runs thus: ‘ The 
king held and holds 1 hide in Achelie. Then it was assessed at 
1 hide, now at nothing. T.R.E. and afterwards the value was 50s., 
now it is in the forest.’ The bishop’s entries which follow are 
similar. It is not merely because the land afforested passed from 
private hands to the king that the value in 1086 drops out, for 
it equally drops out at Achelie, which was held by the king before 
afforestation. As to the ploughlands the evidence is even stronger. 
Again and again in the main forest entries we have the unusual 
phrase ‘ there was land for b ploughs.’ Surely there is in 1086 no 
land fit for ploughing.’ It can hardly be argued that the ploughs 
and values were only gone from the record, not from the land, and 
that men or ploughs or values taken ‘into the forest,’ being no 
more available for taxation present or future, went altogether out 
of the Domesday world, for that does not agree with the compiler’s 
practice in other forest entries on the same page. While for lands 
taken into the main forest no valet is given at all, in most of the 
partially afforested manors on f. 51 we read that the value of 
‘ what the king has’ (in the forest) is 6s., or 4s., or even 2s. 

In the king’s lands on f. 89 we hear something of the 
villeins. At Linhest, once two hides, ‘there is nothing now but 
two bordiers’ on one virgate. At Slacham, ‘when Ralf de Limesi 
received it, there were three villeins with one plough ; it was worth 
25s.’ Surely the villeins are gone in 1086? Eight lines further 
the survey carefully records 14 acre of meadow, yet there is no 
word of a villein. At Minstead and at Fawley, which have one 
ploughland apiece with some men and value in 1086, these plough- 


6 In Fordingbridge hundred, on f.39, and in the first four entries (king and bishop) 
on f. 51 we have the common form ‘terra est b car.’ The compiler may well have 
hesitated to change it, for the actual land was still there. But after that out of 
thirty entries of land taken entirely into the forest twenty-six have either ‘terra fuit.’ 
or simply ‘terra b car.,’ which is in Hants equally unusual, In four cases—Bocolt, 
Gatingeorde, one Truham, and Nutlei—the compiler slips back to ‘ terra est;’ but it 
is so easy to slip back to the common form. None of the translators mark these: 
differences correctly. 
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lands, men, and values clearly represent, not the land taken into 
the forest, but that left outside it. 

The absence of T.R.W. valuations in the main forest is further 
emphasised by the changes from one formula to another. Let f 
represent the manors entirely ‘in the forest,’ and ¢ the manors on 
the coast, afforested only in part. Let t stand for descriptions, 
such as ‘ there was land for 3 ploughs, the value was 40s.,’ without 
any mention of villeins or T.R.W. value; let x represent descrip- 
tions of the type ‘there is land for 4 ploughs, 8 villeins and 4 
bordiers have 3 ploughs, value T.R.E. 40s., now 20s., what the king 
has 6s.;’ and let v represent similar descriptions, but without the 
final clause in italics. Now let us take the lands of Earl Roger, 
which seem carefully described. The places succeed each other 
thus: ceceffeecccceec; the corresponding descriptions are 
xxvttxvxxxxxxx, Going on down the page we have manors 
ecffffcfand descriptions xxttttvt. Wherever in successive 
entries there is here a change from partial to complete afforestation, 
or vice versa, there is a corresponding change in the description ; 
t always corresponds to f and to f only. We may also particularly 
notice the number of cases (x) among the partially afforested 
manors in which a value is put-on ‘ what the king has’ in the 
forest. There is everything to justify the natural inference that 
the absence of any mention of men or of value in 1086 in a whole 
class, the whole of the main forest entries, does imply the actual 
absence in 1086 of any men or value. If the ploughs of thirty 
villages were working peacefully within the limits of the main 
forest, some of them in the very middle of it, why should a 
tradition of devastation attach to this forest and not to others? 
There is always a certain danger in drawing inferences from the 
silence of Domesday, and it may be possible to devise explanations 
which would in one way or another reconcile all these entries with 
the existence of a population in the main forest in 1086, for there is 
no positive statement in Domesday that any villeins were evicted. 
But we should hardly expect such a statement, and short of this 
the entries for the main forest, taken in a plain straightforward 
way, entirely agree with the tradition that the ground was cleared 
of its inhabitants. 

The Domesday holdings which Mr. Wise cites as in the forest 
amount in the main forest to very little.’ Most of his cases are 


7 Brockenhurst proves little except that the owner was a favoured person, which is 
confirmed by the four previous entries. Some of Mr. Wise’s references (pp. 26-8) to 
D.B. are misleading. As proof that ‘in the heart of the forest the villeins and 
bordiers still worked as before’ he refers to Lyndhurst; but the entry (39, a, 1) says, 

There is nothing there now but two bordiers; value now 10s.; T.R.E. 61. He 
entirely misquotes Minstead, turning ‘terra’ into ‘ woods.’ He says that Saulf still 
held land at Batramsley, and Aluric at Oxley, but it was in each case only four acres 
of meadow left out of two hides (51, b, 2). 
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partially afforested manors on the Avon or on the coast. Others 
are holdings of two, four, or six acres of meadow, specially excepted 
from the forest, which probably do not imply even one house. 
Others are held by foresters. Brockenhurst seems to have been a 
specially favoured spot; it had in 1086 3} ploughs, villeins, 80s. 
value, and a church; but this only emphasises the absence of 
ploughs, men, and value in other entries. The other arable 
holdings embedded in the main forest are one virgate held by a 
forester at Lyndhurst out of two hides, } hide with four bordiers at 
Minstead out of 34, } hide at Fawley out of 3?, and } virgate at 
Testwood, of which all but Lyndhurst are on the outer edge. 
The value left in these villages was 48s. out of 211. A forester 
also held 4 virgate at Batramsley. Excluding Brockenhurst and 
some scattered bits of meadow, Domesday gives in the main forest 
in 1086 only 1+; hide, 3 or 4 ploughlands, and 48s. out of 57 hides 
covering some 150 ploughlands, valued at 1217. There is nothing 
here to interfere with the previous evidence or with the conclusion 
that William did (with slight exceptions) clear off the villeins in 
the main forest and turn the arable into waste. On the contrary 
the mention of these holdings, and these only, in 1086 strongly 
supports such a conclusion. In 1065 Fawley and Minstead were 
good-sized villages ; why is one ploughland, and one only, given to 
each in 1086, unless the rest was waste? What other sense can 
we attach to such phrases as this at Pistelei and a dozen other 
places on f. 51: ‘ Now it is in the forest, except 2 (or 4 or 6) 
acres of meadow, which A. holds’? If there was no change in the 
condition of lands taken into the forest, why are these scraps 
of meadow specially excepted? It cannot be merely that A. was 
a free tenant, for Domesday does not neglect villeins. The } virg. 
at Batramsley was not even held by the former owner, but by a 
forester ; while at Lyndhurst, once valued at 6l., we have the posi- 
tive statement of Domesday, ‘ There is there now nothing but two 
bordiers.’ 

If it be said that these villages cannot have been swept away in 
1086, because some of them survive to the present day, the answer 
is that many have not survived, and that for the survival of the 
others Domesday appears to furnish a reason. Achelie, Sclive, 
Alwintune, Bile, Sanhest, Cocherlei, Oxelie, Roweste, Wigareston, 
Slacham are not identified,* or very doubtfully, by the joint efforts of 


* There is a Rowdown and Rollstone (? Rowestedon) Farm near Fawley, an Oxley’s 
Coppice near Otterwood, a Sandydown near Boldre, a Cockley Hill in Mr. Wise’s map 
west of Eyworth. But these are only guesses. Bile, with 8 a. meadow, may also 
stand for an existing name. Sclive can hardly be, as Mr. Moody suggests, (High)cliff, 
separated from the main forest by Hubborn, Hinton, Bashley, and Milton. Perhaps 
it has lost a letter; can it be Setley or Shirley Holmes, near Boldre, or Shirley, in 
Ripley, which is spelt Schele in 1300 (Lewis, p. 176)? All these sites are similar in 
position and (except the last) in soil to the identified villages. 
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Mr. Moody and Mr. Round, though five of them had four or more 
ploughlands in 1065. Of those that can still be placed, Brockley 
with six ploughlands became a tithing of the originally much 
smaller Brockenhurst. Buckholt near Dibden is not on the map. 
Greatnam near Lyndburst is a wood. Hinkelsley is only a house. 
Otterwood and Gatewood, near Exbury, with five ploughlands each, 
Yaldhurst (Childeest) near Lymington with eight, and Hartford 
near Beaulieu are only farms, perhaps comparatively modern, for 
none of them is mentioned in the claims of 1670. The names 
would be preserved by the natural features in which they origi- 
nated, and there was always the chance of a forester’s house. 
Wooton was only a farm in the uncorrected map of 1876. Only 
Minstead, Lyndhurst, Brockenhurst, Fawley, and Boldre are given 
by the map in anything but the smallest type. Of these the first 
four had something special to keep them alive, for in each of them 
there was a certain quantity of arable not taken into the forest, 
while at Boldre® enclosures appear to have been made very early. 
Domesday seems to carry the evidence even further. Of the 
identified manors four had arable, and Boldre, Pilley, Batramsley, 
Wooton, Yaldhurst, and Ossemley had pieces of meadow not taken 
into the forest. On the other hand, in the semi-extinct Buckholt, 
Hartford, Otterwood, Gatewood, Hinkelsley, and Greatnam, and in 
eight of the ten lost villages, absolutely nothing was left outside the 
forest. Hardley alone really survived without meadow. It 
certainly looks as if survival depended mainly on there being some 
scrap of land which was not ‘in the forest,’ to which the name 
could attach and on which a cottage or two could later be built, all 
land in the forest being absolutely cleared. Within the limits of 
the main forest the taxation of 1291 gives no church (besides 
Beaulieu) except at Fawley, which was early taken out of the forest, 
at Minstead with a chapel at Lyndhurst, and at Boldre with a 
chapel at Brockenhurst. 

So far we have been dealing with the main forest ; what happened 
in the border forest taken from the villages on the Avon and the 
coast and from Eling and Dibden is not very clear. The woodland 
(not implying trees) appears to have been taken, and with it a good 
many ploughlands and houses, either scattered in the woodland, as 
at Hordle and Thuinam," or adjoining it, but Domesday does not 
enable us to say how many. The assessment of the border manors 
is reduced in all by some 50 hides, which on the analogy of other 
entries might represent, if it were all due to loss of arable, about 100 
ploughlands and three times that number of families. But this 
estimate is too high, for some of the reduction was probably given 

® Woodward’s Hist. of Hampshire, iii. 44. 


'@ In the woodland of Thuinam ‘there were T.R.E. 5 villeins with 3 ploughs; it is 
valued at 12/. 10s.’ In that of Hordel ‘ there were dwelling 6 men; it is worth 60s.’ 
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as compensation for woodland." In the border manors the actual 
villages, with a good part, generally the greater part, of the arable, 
seem to have been left out of the forest,'* being in most, though 
perhaps not in all cases, left outside its outer limit.’ Some three- 
quarters therefore of the inhabitants in the border villages were 
left in comparative peace, and probably retained rights of common 
over the parts afforested. There were sixty villeins and bordiers 
on the lands taken into the forest at Ringwood, Holdenhurst, Christ- 
church (Thuinam), Hordle, and Eling, and possibly there may have 
been in all as many as 150 to 250 families, or, say, 500 to 1,000 
persons, on the lands absorbed in the border forest, but the fate of 
these families cannot be determined with any certainty from the 
Domesday evidence ; '* perhaps they were not all treated alike. The 
border forest is distinguished from the rest by the values given in 
Domesday to the land after afforestation, but we cannot tell how 
much of these values came from men and how much from pannage. 
Swine were certainly not here excluded. Some disturbance in the 
outskirts of the forest would not be objected to, for the foresters 
would like the deer kept well to the inside. 

The story which Domesday seems to tell us of the forest is this. 
William found in a corner of Hampshire 75,000 acres practically 
uninhabited. Woodland and moor stretched without a break from 


4 Lentune is reduced from 1 hide to 3, ‘ because the woodland is in the forest.’ 
In Avere (46, a, 1), Weringetone (48, a, 2), Sopelie (48, b, 2), Mildetune (50, b, 2), and 
William of Eu’s manor on 51, a, 2, the number of hides ‘ in the forest ’ is less than the 
total reduction, leaving something to represent loss of woodland; but it seems to 
count for nothing at Avere (44, b, 1), Forde (46, b, 2), and Riple (46, a, 2; 50, b, 1). 

12 In a third of these manors, however, the hidage was reduced by about one-half, 
occasionally more. 

13 The woodland taken may in some cases have been detached from the village 
to which it belonged. Holeest (Holdenhurst) is two miles west of the Avon, and some 
coast villages seem cut off from the forest by other manors. 

4 On f. 39 in 4 hides afforested at Holeest ‘there were dwelling T.R.E. 13 villeins, 
&c.; woodland for 129 hogs;’ all which ‘is appraised at 12/. 10s.’ In 7 (? 3) hides 
at Ringwood ‘there dwelled 14 villeins, &c.; woodland for 189 hogs;’ all which ‘is 
worth 7/. 10s. by tale.’ Like entries at Thuinam and Hordel are quoted above in note 10. 
‘Erant’ and ‘manebant’ suggest that the villeins were ejected, while ‘ appreciatur’ 
and ‘valet’ point the other way. Possibly the tenses mean nothing, being merely 
statements of account to explain the difference between 1065-7 and 1086. In many 
cases (e.g. Ringwood and f. 51, passim) the value of ‘what the king has’ just makes 
up the difference between the valuations T.R.E. and T.R.W., but often it is not so. 
At Rocheford (46, a, 1) the woodland ‘ was worth 30s.,’ but generally the value of lands 
afforested is given without a verb or by the possibly ambiguous ‘val.’ The scribe has 
great difficulty with his tenses in the forest; e.g. Ranulf Flambart ‘ten{et]’ 1 hide 
afforested in Bile (51, a, 2), and then immediately ‘isdem R. tenuit’ another hide in 
the same place. The sums given at Hordle and Ringwood might represent the hogs 
alone; for (50, b, 2; 51, b, 2) woodland of 10 hogs at Derleie stands for 7s.; of 20 
hogs at Mildetune for 20s.; of 6 hogs at Esselei for 5s.; but at Edlinges (38, b, 2) 
261. is too much for 280 hogs, and (50, a, 2) 70s. at Adelingham for 20 hogs. The 
ploughlands will represent the arable of 1086, whether reduced, as at Fawley (41, b, 2 
and Minstead, in the main forest, or left intact. The valuations ‘ post’ seem in some 
cases to be after afforestation, e.g. Staneude (38, b, 2), Hordel, and Mintestede. 
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near the Avon between Fordingbridge and Ripley to Lyndhurst 
and Brockenhurst, and beyond Lyndhurst there was other moor- 
land reaching down at one point to the Solent. Of these 75,000 
acres he made a forest, if they were not a forest before. But he was 
not satisfied. To get more room or better feed for his deer he 
enlarged this forest by taking into it some twenty villages and a 
dozen hamlets, containing from 15,000 to 20,000 acres more than 
half arable, including not only the land of 20 ploughs in the 
middle of the forest running from Minstead to Brockenhurst and 
Hinkelsley, but also on the edges the land of some 20 ploughs round 
Fritham in the north-west corner, of some 15 ploughs at Buckholt, 
Testwood, Netley Marsh, and Tatchbury, in the north-east, of some 
60 ploughs on the south between Wooton, Boldre, and Fawley, and 
of some 35 ploughs in villages now lost, but which probably lay 
mainly in the south. We cannot tell if these additions date from 
the time when he first used as a forest the 75,000 uninhabited 
acres, or if they were made later, but from these 150 ploughlands 
he cleared off the population, amounting to some 500 families, or 
about 2,000 men, women, and children. He thus formed what 
we have called the main forest, the limits of which corresponded 
roughly to the outer boundary of the present forest. Whether 
there was or was not an earlier Saxon forest in the centre of the 
district, these extensions seem well described by the continuator of 
William of Jumiéges, who says that William ‘destroyed many 
villages and churches to enlarge the forest.’"° To protect the deer 
there were further annexed on the borders of this main forest 
other 10,000 to 20,000 acres, mainly woodland, but including 
probably 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, whose fate is doubtful." 

We have two other accounts which look more or less in- 
dependent. Florence says that in this district, which before 
incolis . . . et ecclesiis nitebat uberrime, the men were driven out, 
the churches destroyed, and game only left. The force of a base 
Latin superlative is rather doubtful ; to call the villages afforested 
rich would be strong, but the writer may perhaps have meant no 
more than ‘full of men, churches, and produce,’ which is no great 
exaggeration, if we apply it, as we have seen that it ought to be 
applied, not to the 75,000 uninhabited acres, but to the inhabited 
20,000 acres of extension. 


Orderic ought, as to the bare fact of devastation, to be a good 


' Multas villas et ecclesias propter eandem forestam amplificandam in circuitu 
ipsius destruxerat.’ Twenty villages may well have had a dozen churches. 

6 The forest was later extended right up to the shore and the Avon stream 
(perambulation 8 Ed. I, Lewis, p. 173). But in the perambulation of 29 Ed. I all the 
border villages were thrown out again, and with them apparently those parts of 
them which had been taken by William to make the border forest. The outer boun- 
dary of the present forest takes in 92,000 acres (Lewis, p. 64), but Tatchbury, Netley 
and Fawley are now outside it. 
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witness, for in 1080-5 he was a boy in the household of Earl 
Roger, who had a dozen manors partly; and two wholly afforested. 
Of the details or extent of the devastation he would then know 
nothing, for he was only ten when he left England in 1085. He 
tells the tale with much more rhetoric; calls the district populosa 
regio ; talks of careful cultivation by a copiosa plebs, who supplied 
Winchester with agricultural produce (campestri ubertate, perhaps 
pork '”); and says that ‘more than sixty parishes’ were wasted. 
Apparently he, or his informant, does not distinguish between total 
and partial afforestation, and is counting the names, about sixty, 
entered in Domesday under the heading ‘ In Nova Foresta et circa 
eam.’ He may have got his details from Winchester, but the 
story has decidedly grown. There is no phrase in Florence, and 
perhaps none in Orderic or the later annalists, which cannot in 
some way be interpreted so as to agree fairly with Domesday '*— 
it is not clear that they gave any thought to the exact position of 
the wasted villages—but the general tone suggests that they 
took all the 95,000 acres afforested to have been inhabited, and the 
moderns have developed the suggestion freely. Against this the 
local historians are quite right to protest that the whole forest can 
never have been covered with villages. But the clearances, though 
limited, seem real enough, and by a mapless generation wasted 
villages along the north side and along the south side and through 
the middle of the forest might easily be taken to represent the 
district as a whole. Apparently the evictions were not, in the 
opinion of the annalists, so large, compared with the devastation 
caused by the Conquest in other parts, as to call for mention in 
summing up William’s reign and character ; but there was more 
than enough for men to say that his son’s death in the forest was a 
judgment from heaven, a story which would specially appeal to the 
medieval historian. Too much stress has been laid on the silence 
of the Chronicle; a reference to these evictions would no doubt 
have fitted well with what it says of William’s passion for hunt- 
ing,’ but the edition on which we depend for these years comes 
from Peterborough, and the compiler may have been thinking of 
forest grievances nearer home. F. Barina. 

In 1220 there is talk of sending hogs from Bramshaw to the ‘larderium’ at 
Winchester (Woodward’s Hampshire, iii. 39). 

® William Rufus was by tradition killed between Minstead and Fritham. Perhaps 
even the churches said to be destroyed—thirty-six by Walter Mapes and twenty-two by 
Knighton—had their ultimate source in Domesday. It would be quite possible to 


count those manors on f. 51, a, b, which were taken entirely into the forest as thirty- 
six, and the larger ones as twenty-two. 

'° «He set mickle deer frith and laid a law therewith that whosoever struck hart 
or hind should be blinded.’ There seems no need to apply this with Mr. Freeman 
specially to the New Forest; the whole passage is in general terms. The Chronicle, 
Florence, and Orderic are all quoted at length in Freeman, 2nd ed. (1876), iy, 841, 
n. SS. Quotations from other writers are collected in Gough’s Camden, i. 129. 
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The Foreign Policy of England 
under Walpole 


Parr VI. 


HE treaty of Seville appeared to be from one point of view a full 
justification to both England and France for their long alliance. 
France was now reconciled with Spain, her natural ally, chiefly 
in consequence of the alliance, as Spain had come to see that it was 
hopeless to fight against either power as long as the two were united. 
For the same reason England had now secured the fullest confir- 
mation of her commercial privileges, and, although Gibraltar was 
nowhere mentioned in the treaty, the subject, which had become a 
considerable embarrassment to English statesmen, owing to George 
I’s unfortunate letter, was quietly dropped ; and the terms on which 
the treaty was obtained, that Spanish garrisons should be in- 
troduced into Italy, seemed quite in conformity with the natural 
wishes of both countries. France was always anxious to limit the 
emperor’s power, and England was only too glad to keep Spain 
quiet by satisfying her Italian aspirations. And yet, in spite of 
this apparent success, this treaty was the last achievement which 
could be ascribed to the co-operation of the allies, and though the 
alliance was not ostensibly at an end for several years to come it may 
almost be counted as non-effective from this date. 

Strangely enough from the very first the chief difficulties as 
to fulfilling the terms of the alliance were made by France, 
though it might reasonably have been expected that, having at last 
obtained the friendship of Spain, she would do everything she could 
to strengthen her claims on the gratitude of that power, especially as 
it could be cheaply earned by the establishment of a Bourbon prince 
in Italy. But the French ministry saw that in order to secure 
the emperor’s consent to the introduction of Spanish garrisons 
one of two things was necessary, either a war to bring him to 
reason or a guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction ; and neither of 
these expedients was one which they felt at all inclined to adopt. 
Another under-current of feeling by which, no doubt, they were 
influenced was the desire not to allow England to share the credit 
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of conferring the benefit in question on Spain. These views were 
indicated by Chauvelin in a memoir addressed to the council of 
state immediately after news of the treaty had been received ; in 
this he expressed some apprehension of the exacting nature of the 
queen’s demands, and insisted on the caution even more than on the 
precision with which France should secure the objects of the treaty. 
The emperor on his side had, it must be admitted, a legitimate 
cause of complaint. By the treaty of Seville, whereby Spanish 
were substituted for neutral garrisons, one of the clauses of the 
quadruple alliance was quietly set aside without any consultation 
with himself, one of the parties chiefly interested ; and it contained 
not even the saving clause suggested in previous proposals that this 
substitution should only take effect if all the powers concerned 
agreed. It is true that the emperor had rather brought this result 
on himself by constantly opposing the admission of any garrison, 
but that made the blow to his interest and his dignity none the easier 
to bear. It was obvious from the first that he would do all 
in his power to prevent this clause being fulfilled, unless he 
could secure the guarantee of the allies to the Pragmatic Sanction. 

At first the French ministry, who, though disinclined for war, 
were quite willing to satisfy Spain’s requirements if she could do it 
at no cost to herself, tried to see if a game of bluff would have any 
effect. They made ostentatious preparations for war, in the hope 
that the emperor would yield unconditionally, if he thought the 
allies were in earnest. But such a supposition showed a singular 
ignorance of the methods of the emperor and the imperial court, all 
the more inexcusable since the emperor had already shown that he 
fully understood the advantage of dilatory proceedings in dealing 
with the allies. On the contrary the emperor declared that he would 
on no account permit the introduction of Spanish garrisons unless 
his Pragmatic Sanction were guaranteed, and he could back his 
resolution by a considerable exhibition of force. In Italy he could 
easily pour troops into Parma from the Milanese, and in Germany 
he had considerable advantages. Prussia and Russia seemed more 
bound to him than ever, and Poland was reported to have joined 
the coalition with him;* he also had various means of causing 
annoyance to George II, such as the refusal to grant the in- 
vestiture of Bremen and Verden, and the permission granted to the 
king of Prussia to execute his commission in Mecklenburg in spite 
of the continued presence of Hanoverian troops.*’ If the allies had 
been able to present a united front against the emperor, they 
would easily have overcome any combination which he could have 
formed, but this is just what seemed impossible. The whole of the 
year 1730 was spent in discussing various plans of operation, which 
for one reason or another were rejected in turn. 

85 Baudrillart, iii, 547, 5° Add. MS. 32765, f. 143. 8? Coxe, Walpole, iii. 4 
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The question of alliances was one difficulty. Thus the 
negotiation which had been begun in the previous year with 
the four electors of Bavaria, the Palatinate, Cologne, and 
Treves, in order to create a party opposed to the emperor 
in the empire, was pursued in a half-hearted manner. It is 
true that in February 1729 the French had made a secret agree- 
ment with the electors of Bavaria and the Palatinate, by which 
France had agreed to guarantee Berg and Juliers in return for a 
promise of neutrality from the electors in case of a war with the 
emperor,** and England and Holland in March 1730 entered into a 
similar agreement,® but there was considerable difficulty about 
some of the other terms. The English ministry themselves were 
divided on one of the most important points, for while Townshend 
was quite willing to agree to the inclusion by France of a clause 
by which none of the contracting parties should be allowed to 
guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction without the consent of the 
others, Walpole and the duke of Newcastle were strongly opposed 
to tying their hands in this manner for any future negotiations 
with the emperor.*® In addition to this difficulty there was the 
usual dispute about the amount of subsidy which should be paid 
by France to the electors;*' and a similar backwardness on the 
part of France to pay the subsidy due from her to the Danes by 
the treaty of 1727‘? rendered doubtful the co-operation of this 
very important ally for any operations that might take place in the 
north of the empire.” 

There was an equal divergence of opinion about the operations, 
if any, which were to be undertaken to coerce the emperor. In 
February 1730 Colonel Armstrong was again sent to Paris” to 
concert measures with French and Dutch military officers and two 
Spanish representatives, Castelar and Spinola. The English in- 
structions were that, if possible, the emperor was to be persuaded 
to agree to the Spanish garrisons without a war, but that if that 
was impossible the military operations should be confined to Italy, 
and that Savoy should be gained to the side of the allies.® In 
order to give the emperor time to avoid war the English secured, 
at the beginning of March, that he should be given a delay of two 
months to agree to the terms proposed,*® but meanwhile prepara- 
tions were to be pushedon. The obstacles at this time to concerted 
action were that Spain insisted on making extravagant demands 
which the emperor would never grant, and in putting forward wild 
plans for the conquest of Naples, and even for the conquest of the 


8 Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs de France, Baviére, &c. 
419, 421. 

8 Add. MS. 32766, f.170. % Coxe, Walpole, ii. 659. ° Add. MS. 32765, f. 319. 

%2 See ante, xv. 689. %3 Add. MS. 32765, f. 143; Coxe, Walpole, i. 334, 

** Add. MS. 32765, f. 267. % Add. MS, 32766, f. 37, % Tbid. f£. 72, 
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whole of Italy, to which the allies could never agree ; *” while France, 
besides her natural unwillingness to make war, was afraid that, 
owing to the growing opposition to her in England, she would be 
left in the lurch when once engaged in an Italian war,’* and con- 
sequently demanded from England more than her proper quota of 
troops. However the English did their best to brush aside these 
difficulties, and showed by their cwn action that they were in 
earnest: orders were given to hold troops in readiness at Gibraltar 
for the invasion of Italy, and, in order to stop any further hesita- 
tion, the French demands about increasing the English quota 
were agreed to. At last, as there seemed no prospect of a favour- 
able answer from the emperor, the English, in concert with Spain, 
urged that an immediate attack should be made on Sicily by the 
allied troops, to bring the emperor to reason, and that an army 
should be collected on the borders of Germany, at Heilbronn or 
between the Neckar and the Main, as had been proposed in 1727, 
to distract the emperor’s attention and prevent his pouring all his 
troops into Italy ;'® or, as an alternative course, if France would 
not agree to military operations, that the emperor’s opposition 
should be overcome by guaranteeing his Italian possessions to the 
archduchesses, and by accepting an offer made by the grand duke 
of Tuscany to receive Don Carlos at Florence and recognise him 
as his heir.'°! 

The French could not offer a direct negative to these pro- 
posals, since they professed an equal anxiety with the English 
and Spanish to fulfil the treaty, but they temporised and offered 
various objections to the particulars of the scheme. One plan 
which they proposed, instead of the English and Dutch idea, was 
to make an attack on the emperor in Flanders, not with any 
notion of carrying it out, but with the knowledge that the Dutch 
would object so strenuously to a war close to their territories that 
the blame of inaction might be cast on Holland.’ They likewise 
discovered an even more fruitful excuse for procrastination by 
starting the idea that before any operations were begun in Italy a 
treaty of équilibre for the disposal of prospective conquests should 
be made.’* This idea arose from the secret article in the treaty o 
Seville which laid down that if any conquests were made such a 
treaty should be entered into. But this clause was never intended, 
by England and Holland at any rate, to be an antecedent and a 
clog to active intervention, whereas ‘the ingenious Monsieur 
Chauvelin,’ as Horace Walpole writes, ‘is fond of this word 

*7 Coxe, Walpole, ii. 691, iii. 2. 

*8 Add. MS. 32766, f. 388, and letfers of April 1730, passim, in this volume. 

%® Add. MS. 32766, ff. 426, 445; Coxe, Walpole, iii. 16. 

1 Add. MSS. 32767, f. 33, 32768, f. 59; Coxe, Walpole, ii. 681. 


101 Add. MS. 32766, f. 430. 2 Coxe, Walpole, ii. 680, iii. 5. 
103 Tbid. iii. 11; Add. MS, 32769, f£. 293. 
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équilibre, without any vast views of conquests for France or 
settling a new partition or balance of power in Europe; but as, 
being subject to so many different senses and interpretations, and 
made a previous condition to all action, may serve, if he pleases, 
to prevent any action at all; while at the same time he talks 
loudly to the Spanyards of his resolution to act with vigour, when 
an honourable plan can be fixed for that purpose.’' And all the 
time that he was making these delays he went about complaining 
that France was the true friend, not England, to whom every 
obstacle was to be attributed ;'° and when England actually in- 
formed Spain of the plan she had matured for an immediate de- 
scent on Sicily, without waiting for a treaty of équilibre, Chauvelin 
expressed great indignation at what he called the bad faith of 
England.'® However, in spite of Chauvelin’s flourishes, the 
Spaniards do not appear to have been deceived by them, and from 
an intercepted letter from the Spanish envoys it appeared that 
they were much disgusted at the uncertainty of the French court 
and fully appreciated England’s readiness to make war.'” 

Finally, after a compromise, suggested by the emperor, that 
English instead of Spanish garrisons should be introduced into 
Italy,'* had been mooted by England and received with scant 
favour by Spain, it became clear that nothing was to be done in 
1730. The Spaniards by October had given up hope and laid up 
their ships, and England followed suit by recalling the extra regi- 
ments at Gibraltar and the fleet sent to support an expedition to 
Sicily. Nevertheless, negotiations were still carried on fitfully : 
the French began to fear that the failure of Castelar’s proposals 
might bring on a rupture with Spain,' and the English govern- 
ment were equally anxious to avoid this. In November it was 
proposed to gain the king of Sardinia by a subsidy of 150,0001., 
for which England would make herself responsible, and serious 
plans were proposed for an offensive war in Italy and a defensive 
one in Germany the following year.''' Castelar, in concert with 
Chauvelin, made proposals in December for the quotas to be pro- 
vided by each power for the campaign,'’? and though the English 
quotas were to be in excess of their legitimate proportion the duke 
of Newcastle signified his consent.'* But by this time the 
Spaniards had lost patience, and Castelar suddenly made a formal 
announcement in Paris that Spain, tired of the constant delays in 
fulfilling the treaty of Seville, hereby renounced it and regarded 
all her obligations under it as null and void.'"* 


# Coxe, loc. cit. 
10 See Add. MS. 32766, April letters, passim, and 32767, f. 129. 


106 Add. MS. 32768, ff. 196, 219. 7 Add. MS. 32767, f. 313. 
108 Add. MS. 32768, f. 305. 0? Add. MS. 32770, f. 48. 
10 Thid. f. 50. "1 Thid. 


22. N2 Tbid. f. 254. 
15. 


f.1 
"us Add. MSS. 32770, f. 290; 32771, f. 2 "* Add. MS. 32771, f. 170. 
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Although this announcement came as a surprise at the moment 
even to the English government, they had for some time past 
been persuaded that no settlement could be secured by the actual 
system of alliances, and that some other method must be devised ; 
and, though nothing definite had been settled at the time of 
Castelar’s declaration, negotiations with the emperor had almost been 
concluded. It has already been noticed '” that even before the treaty 
of Seville had been signed there was already a party in the cabinet 
anxious for an alliance with the emperor in preference to Spain; but 
the influence of Townshend had at that time been strong enough to 
overrule this view. But this was Townshend’s last victory. From 
the beginning of 1780 it had become obvious that domestic 
differences even more than a divergence on foreign affairs had 
made his retention of a place in Walpole’s ministry only a matter 
of months; and the difficulties which arose in carrying out the 
terms of the treaty added fresh strength to the party opposed to 
his policy. To the end Townshend stoutly maintained his opposi- 
tion to any understanding with the emperor from an unwillingness 
to break with France and from a perhaps exaggerated importance 
which he attached to the king’s quarrels with him on account of 
Mecklenburg and Bremen and Verden. But on 15 May Towns- 
hend resigned office, and the choice of Harrington to succeed 
him made the cabinet unanimous in a desire to draw closer to the 
emperor. For some weeks after this event there was some discus- 
sion between Sir Robert Walpole and the duke of Newcastle and 
Horace Walpole before any overt proposals were made to the 
emperor. Horace Walpole, whose opinion carried great weight, 
still held Lord Townshend’s view that it would be impolitic to make 
a treaty of alliance with the emperor, chiefly on the ground that it 
would put us into his power and make him think that we were 
afraid of him, while we should be cutting ourselves adrift from 
France before we had secured an ally to take her place." However 
on September 25, all opposition having now been silenced, Thomas 
Robinson, our envoy at Vienna, was instructed to open a formal 
negotiation for a treaty of alliance with the emperor, on the basis 
of England’s recognition of the Pragmatic Sanction and the 
emperor’s allowing the introduction of Spanish garrisons into 
Italy ; 7 and the negotiation was to be shared with the Dutch and 
Hanoverian ministers. 

The emperor on his side was by no means indisposed to enter 
into negotiations. The treaty of Seville had left him isolated from 
all the great powers, and the loss of all further hope of a subsidy 
from Spain rendered his financial position extremely precarious,''* 
so that the huge armaments he was obliged to keep up in Germany 


"5 See above, pp. 322 seq. "6 Coxe, Walpole, iii. 15, 20, 27, NT Ibid. p. 33. 
M8 Ibid. p. 119. 
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and Italy, the fleet he was preparing to launch in the Adriatic and 
the Mediterranean,'® and the subsidies owing to German princes 
had become too onerous for him. At the same time the suspension 
of the Ostend trade had removed his chief cause of enmity with the 
maritime powers. Nevertheless the course of the negotiations was 
not unchequered. The very fact that the emperor had no engage- 
ments gave him a certain advantage in being able to threaten 
England with a premature divulgation of the proceedings, which 
would have put her in an awkward position with regard to Spain 
and France; and if the negotiations were dropped England might 
find she had lost France without gaining the emperor, who would 
be at any rate in no worse a position than he was before. More- 
over the English demands were clogged by the addition of various 
electoral demands, which the emperor could not see his way to 
grant. One was for the investiture of Bremen and Verden, which 
the emperor was not prepared to give in the female line, as George 
II wanted ;'*° and another was for some payment to be made to 
George II for his expenses in administering the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, which was objected to, chiefly on account of the king of 
Prussia.’?! At one time it appeared likely that the treaty would 
fall to the ground, for Robinson had received instructions not to 
sign until these electoral questions had been settled to the king’s 
satisfaction ; and although the English ministry were satisfied with 
the rest of the emperor’s concessions he steadily refused to give in 
on the German points. But by this time the negotiations, which 
had for some months been kept as secret as such proceedings 
could be kept, became publicly known by a hint dropped in 
Castelar’s declaration repudiating the treaty of Seville; '? and on 
an expression of alarm from France it was determined that the 
treaty should be concluded without any further delay, especially as 
there was ground for thinking that Spain was again trying to come 
to terms directly with the emperor.’ Accordingly Robinson was 
told that if, after making a final effort to secure the electoral points, 
he was unsuccessful, he should leave them for future consideration, 
and agree to sign the treaty without them.'* As the emperor was 
still obstinate this was accordingly done, and on 16 March 1731 the 
second treaty of Vienna was signed on behalf of England and the 
emperor. The important stipulations of this treaty were that the 
emperor consented to the introduction of the Spanish garrisons and 
to the total abolition of the Ostend Company, and to a new 
commercial tariff for the Low Countries for which the Dutch had 
asked. In return he obtained a guarantee from England of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which, however, was to become void if the 

"9 Coxe, Walpole, iii. 106. 1% Ibid. p. 63. 

1 Thid. p. 68. 


12 Add. MS. 32771, f. 241, 
23 Add. MS. 32772, f. 109. 


4 Coxe, Walpole, iii. 87. 
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archduchess married a Bourbon prince, while it was expressly stipu- 
lated that the mutual guarantee of possessions usual in such 
treaties should not apply to an attack by the Turks on the emperor. 
A few months later, as usual, the Dutch acceded to the treaty. 

The success of the treaty in its primary object of getting the 
Spanish garrisons into Italy was almost immediate. England 
sent off a copy of the treaty to Spain, and on the strength of the 
enormous benefit thereby acquired by Spain demanded satisfaction 
for all outstanding trade disputes and a renewal of the treaty of 
Seville.'> Spain no doubt was urged to this course less by 
gratitude than by the fact that the duke of Parma had recently died, 
and the emperor had immediately poured troops into the duchy to 
protect the interests of his widow. This lady, perhaps at the 
emperor’s suggestion, had announced the almost incredible news 
that she was pregnant by her late husband, whose state of 
infirmity was notorious. However her word could not be doubted, 
as she wrote to the sovereigns of Europe enclosing a detailed 
report of five midwives on her condition.'* This farce continued 
till August, but it had the result of stirring Spain to serious 
measures for her own protection. In June Castelar’s declaration 
was revoked, and the treaty of Seville renewed, when it had 
become clear that the garrisons would only be obtained from the 
emperor through England, for Spain alone could offer him 
nothing ;'” and in July another treaty was signed at Vienna 
between England, Spain, and the emperor, by which Don Carlos’s 
rights were confirmed and the garrisons agreed to.’ In the 
same month Spain made an agreement with the grand duke of 
Tuscany, by which his opposition was removed,’ and then, as 
nothing further stood in the way, Don Carlos and the 6,000 Spanish 
troops were ceremoniously escorted over to Italy by an English and 
Spanish fleet. Even after this consummation had been arrived at 
it seemed impossible for the insatiable rapacity of the Spanish 
court and the punctilio of the imperial chancery to avoid chicanery 
about minor points. At first there was a dispute about the number 
of troops introduced by Spain, but in this the emperor was proved 
to be wrong ; ** then a question arose on what terms the emperor 
would grant Don Carlos his investiture and dispense him from his 
minority, and there was considerable disgust expressed at Vienna 
because Don Carlos had assumed the title of hereditary prince of 
Tuscany without the emperor’s leave.'*! However the main point 
was that Don Carlos was settled in Italy, and once there it soon 
became apparent that he could not be turned out. 

‘Thus by this treaty between England and the emperor the 
settlement of Europe, which had been the object of so much dispute 





25 Add. MS. 32772, f.121. %° Add. MS. 32773, f. 5. ‘7 Ibid. f. 118. 
28 Add. MS. 32774, f 1. 12 Thid. f. 108. 1% Add. MS. 32776, ff. 290, 410. 
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ever since the treaty of Utrecht, was, for a time at least, secured. 
Spain had obtained for a Spanish prince the footing in Italy for 
which she had sacrificed so many men and tried so many alliances : 
the emperor had regained his natural alliance with the maritime 
powers and had procured the only guarantee to the Pragmatic 
Sanction which was to prove effective when the time came for the 
guarantees so freely given to be put to the proof: England, 
for her part, was content with the declaration made by the Spanish 
and English commissaries on 8 Feb. 1732, by which reparation 
was granted by Spain for damages done; English traders were 
secured from molestation in their business, and Spanish governors 
were required to take security from guardacostas that they would 
not indulge in acts of piracy.’ France was the only power which 
seemed to be left out in the cold. On the news of the treaty of 
Vienna, and still more of the agreement between England, the 
emperor, and Spain, the French ministers began to talk of their 
friendship with England as being at an end,’ and for a few 
months the English ministry were seriously alarmed at the pro- 
spect of French designs on England; Jacobite intrigues were said 
to be on the incyease in France,“ French troops were reported to 
be concentrating at Dunkirk,’® and the activity of French naval 
preparations caused anxiety. However all this alarm, if there 
was any cause for it, resulted in nothing, and the alliance between 
England and France, though not so cordial as formerly, suffered 
no open breach. Besides France soon found compensation for 
any wound to her dignity which she may have suffered by the 
discovery of Spain’s ingratitude to England and the strict family 
alliance upon which she subsequently entered with Spain. 

The question arises whether Walpole was right in thinking that 
the reasons which had hitherto prevented a renewal of the tradi- 
tional alliance between England and the emperor were now really 
removed. Foremost among these reasons had been the attempt 
by the emperor to create a commercial centre at Ostend which 
threatened the privileges of English and Dutch trade. Now, how- 
ever, by the second treaty of Vienna it was definitely abandoned. 
Other causes of offence were the emperor’s obstinacy in keeping back 
the investiture of Bremen and Verden and his sudden edict about 
Mecklenburg: these matters, however, though in some measure 
affecting the English system of alliances, were chiefly the concern 
of Hanover, and there seemed no insuperable reason why a modus 
rivendit should not be come to about them. There were, however, 
three considerations which, though not perhaps so prominent 
in the thoughts of contemporary statesmen, are of importance 
"2 Add. MS. 33006,ff. 492-505. 
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in weighing the balance of advantage in this change of policy. 
The first of these is the consistent support which the emperor had 
recently been giving to the rising power of Prussia; at the time 
the king's resentment at this seemed due to nothing much more 
than personal pique between George II and his brother-in-law 
Frederick William, but subsequent history amply proved that the 
growth of Prussia was a matter not to be lost sight of in German 
affairs. The second consideration was that an alliance with the 
emperor, especially if it involved a guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, might mean that England would find herself obliged to 
take an active part in continental affairs and in quarrels of the 
emperor’s, in which she was neither deeply interested nor parti- 
cularly qualified from her insular position to engage. Thirdly it 
was perfectly obvious to Sir Robert Walpole as well as to his 
brother that an alliance with the emperor would sooner or later 
mean a dissolution of the alliance with France. 

Now, to take the last and the most important point first, there 
would have been much more hesitation about entering into a 
negotiation with the emperor if there had been no indications that 
the alliance with France was wearing itself out for reasons entirely 
disconnected with the prospect of an Anglo-imperial alliance. The 
duke of Newcastle, in a remarkable letter addressed privately to 
Horace Walpole in August 1730," shows a clear appreciation of 
the fact that the actual system of alliance must come to an end, as 
France is doing all she can to thwart us. ‘ The cardinal,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘is not dead, but dead to us. Another spirit governs him 
. . - [and] y® whole spirit & secret Direction of every measure 
[is] in direct opposition to us, as if we were actually broke ;’ and 
he goes on to say that the general conflagration of Europe, which 
France wants to bring about, would be worse than a guarantee of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, as, after starting a war over the treaty of 
équilibre, she meant to leave us in the lurch. Some of the causes 
of this growing estrangement have been noticed as they arose, but it 
may be as well to summarise them all at this turning point of history. 
Personal reasons entered for something into the account. Chauvelin 
since his active participation in affairs had thrown into the scale all 
his influence against England, and had clearly shown that he in- 
tended to liberate France from the trammels imposed by the union ; 
on the other hand Horace Walpole, who had been one of the main- 
stays of the alliance both by his great influence over the cardinal 
and by his sincere conviction that a continuation of the present 
system was the only safe policy for England, finally gave up his 
post of ambassador at Paris in the autumn of 1730, and was re- 
placed by the excellent Lord Waldegrave, who carried out his orders 
with great zeal, but had no capacity for initiative. Horace Walpole 
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had till the very end argued against taking ‘a desperate leap in 
the dark’ and giving up a friendship which had been so useful for 
differences which he thought trifling, but when he left there was 
nobody to carry on his views. And the fact was that the differences 
between the two powers were no longer trifling or merely personal. 

The affair of Dunkirk, referred to above,'® was one of the most 
potent factors in provoking the annoyance of the English ministry, 
not so much on account of its intrinsic importance as of the 
trouble which it gave them in parliament. At the beginning of 
1730, for example, Colonel Armstrong, who had only just been sent 
out to settle about military operations, was recalled post haste 
from Paris to give the house of commons an account of the pro- 
ceedings at Dunkirk ;'° and the ministry had to sustain a warm 
attack from the opposition on the subject.'*' The French became 
equally annoyed at having the question constantly brought up on 
the threat of the English parliament’s displeasure, and Chauvelin 
was finally moved to say that he would no longer be bullied in the 
matter by such a menace hanging over his head. Moreover the 
affair of Dunkirk was only part of the larger difficulty concerning 
the relations of English and French trade. French merchants saw 
much sooner than their government that France was only playing 
England’s game by the active support she gave to England’s com- 
mercial privileges in Spain. This is apparent from an interesting 
memoir presented by French merchants to their government in 1728 
about the grievances of French trade with Spain; in the third part 
of the memoir ‘Sur les Abus que les Anglais font du Traité de 
l’Assiento’ '* it is complained— 


1. That all other nations are excluded, because the English can sell 
their goods 40 per cent. cheaper, owing to their privilege of being able to 
take most of their goods direct to London on English ships, while all 
French merchandise has to go through Cadiz and pay Spanish dues both 
ways. 

2. That the English act unfairly (a) in taking merchandise on the 
slave ships, contrary to treaty, (b) in constantly filling up the annual ships 
of 500 tons burthen with tenders purporting to bring provisions, ce qui 
fait que le vaisseau ne désemplit jamais. 


They conclude by recommending that the Assiento treaty should 
be repudiated by Spain with the help of France, or that if that 
cannot be done Spain should be encouraged by France to be 
stricter about the treaty. Besides, the activity of the English fleet 
in the West Indies had put obstacles in the way of their commerce, 
and there are even cases mentioned in the Newcastle correspondence 
of active intervention with French traders by English ships. 


‘38 Cf. Add. MS. 32769 ff. 257, 306. 189 See above, pp. 311 seq. 
Add. MS. 32765, f. 361. 4) Coxe, Walpole, ii. 669. 
42 Add. MS. 32771, f. 47. “3 Add. MS. 32759, f. 161 b sqq. 
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Several other questions, not important in themselves, but adding 
to the fuel of resentment, were also cropping up. In 1728 the 
harbinger of future wars appears in a dispute between English and 
French colonists on the borders of Canada as to the building of 
forts.“ In 1780 a contention arose between the English and 
French governments as to the ownership of the West Indian 
islands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and St. Lucia. The question 
of St. Lucia gave some trouble, and finally it was agreed by 
both parties to evacuate the island until commissioners had 
decided on the ownership.'* In the same year the king of France 
asked for leave to send French officers over to Ireland to recruit for 
his Irish regiment: '° such recruiting, though naturally not legal, 
was sometimes winked at by the English government, but it often 
led to abuses which had to be hushed up or redressed. On the 
present occasion leave was given by the English government on 
promise of a compliance with their requirements about Dunkirk, 
but this raised such an outcry from the opposition in England that 
the leave had to be withdrawn soon afterwards.” However the 
French indemnified themselves by employing secret agents to decoy 
Englishmen over to France and there enrol them. Thus in 1731 
twenty-two English labourers were kidnapped for the purpose, one 
of whom writes a curious letter to his wife describing how he was 
entrapped, and begging her to apply ‘to the Duke of Argyle & the 
Quality & to the Parish’ to obtain his release, and in the following 
year another case is mentioned: in both instances serious protests 
had to be made by England."* 

Nations, however, rarely fail to settle isolated points of difference 
like most of those mentioned above unless thereisa serious divergence 
in their general political outlook. France, it has been seen, as 
represented by Chauvelin was anxious either not to assist the intro- 
duction of Spanish garrisons into Italy or, if she did, to raise such 
a serious war that the emperor might be obliged to evacuate his 
Italian possessions altogether. Now England was determined that 
Spain should be satisfied according to the treaty, in order to safe- 
guard her own commercial advantages, and at the same time she 
was equally determined to leave the emperor with his possessions 
in the north of Italy untouched. Sicily might go; it was not a 
source of strength to the emperor, rather the reverse ; but if he were 
entirely turned out of Italy the Bourbons would become altogether 
too powerful and the emperor unduly weakened. This view 
naturally led to the conclusion that it was no great sacrifice for 
England to guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. It was perfectly 
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true that it might lead us into engagements somewhat onerous with 
the emperor ; but while it would be an almost impossible position 
for us to be bound to support the emperor in his quarrels while we 
were in alliance with France, as those two powers seemed always 
likely to have incompatible aims, this very reason made it ad- 
vantageous for us to have an alliance with him if our friend- 
ship with France was to come to an end. It would be very 
difficult for us to fight against France allied to Spain unless her 
attention was diverted in Germany by some considerable power 
like the emperor on our side. For this reason the continental 
complications which this guarantee might entail on England were 
less to be feared. In spite of it we were able to avoid being dragged 
into the Polish war, and when the war of the Austrian succession 
was begun our national interest far more than any engagements 
as to the Pragmatic Sanction led to our participation in it. As to 
the danger from Prussia, our alliance with the emperor was useful 
in averting it. It is true that the emperor had recently been sup- 
porting Prussia, but the imperial chancery felt no scruples about 
deserting a friend who had become unnecessary, and the king of 
Prussia immediately began to feel the effects of the treaty in the 
coldness of Vienna.’ By refusing to guarantee the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and by running the risk that all the Habsburg possessions 
should become split up among various claimants, the power of 
Prussia would have become enormously increased and might have 
proved a serious danger to England. 

As far as it may be possible to judge absolutely of any event in 
history the change in English foreign policy, which was more implied 
than expressed in the treaty of Vienna, was justified. It came at 
the right moment, when the friendship of France was cooling and 
there seemed no reasonable prospect of warming it up into life 
again. Moreover the alliance had served its turn in gaining for 
England a respite from Spanish opposition to her trade long enough 
to give the trade vigour, and at the same time the alliance was 
not so dead that England was forced to make unfavourable terms 
to gain a new friend in Europe. It saved England from possible 
complications on behalf of France in the Polish war, and at the 
same time did not drag her into it for the sake of the emperor. It 
secured a settlement of pending questions in Europe, which, though 
not final, as no political settlement can be, at any rate made clearer 
to the chief powers concerned the more direct objects of their policy, 
especially with respect to Italy. It was beyond all things a 
thoroughly English alliance, and the fact that in order to secure it 
electoral points were given up proves that this was even the 
intention of its framers. Bast WIiLLiaMs. 
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Europe and the Ottoman Power before the 
Nineteenth Century 


HE near Eastern question may be defined as the problem of filling 
up the vacuum created by the gradual disappearance of the 
Turkish empire from Europe. Its history, therefore, may be said -to 
begin at the moment when that empire, having attained its zenith, 
commenced to decline. The European dominions of Turkey reached 
their greatest extent in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
when ‘ the great Greek island’ of Crete, as the modern Hellenes 
love to call it, at last surrendered to the Turkish forces, and the 
king of Poland ceded Podolia to the sultan. But the clcse of that 
same century witnessed the shrinkage of the Turkish frontiers. 
The peace of Karlovitz in 1699 has been justly called ‘ the first dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman empire.’' It was the initial step in 
the historical process which has slowly but surely gone on ever 
since. The eighteenth century saw the continuation of the work 
begun at Karlovitz, though now and again the Turkish dominions 
gained some temporary advantage, and European statesmen 
anticipated the dismemberment of the sultan’s European posses- 
sions and formed schemes for the partition of the spoil. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were only four 
great European powers, instead of six, directly interested in the 
Eastern question, for Italy was not yet made and Prussia was only 
of the second rank, while Venice had ceased toexist. Of these four, 
France, Russia, Austria, and England, the first had been for centuries 
the traditional ally of the sultans.? Francis I, who had begun his 
reign by proposing, asso many sovereigns have done since, the partition 
of Turkey, was the founder of this alliance, which, with occasional 
intervals of anti-Turkish feeling, was the fixed policy of his successors. 
In spite of the scandal caused to devout catholics by this union of 
France, ‘the eldest daughter of the church,’ with the head of 
the infidel Turks, Francis found it politic to use Suleyman the 
Magnificent as an ally in his struggle with the house of Austria, 

' La Jonquiére, Histoire de l’ Empire Ottoman, p. 345. 
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the historic rival of the French monarchy. The power and geo- 
graphical position of Turkey at that period, its naval forces and the 
requirements of French trade in the Levant, were all strong argu- 
ments, which outweighed any crusading instincts of the astute 
French king, just as in our own day we have seen the German 
emperor champion the Turkish cause in the interests of German 
commerce. Together the French and Ottoman fleets bombarded 
Nice, while Toulon served as the Turkish base of operations. By 
the capitulations of 1535, which were the most practical result of 
the Franco-Turkish alliance, the French received permission to 
trade in all the Ottoman ports—a privilege conceded to the vessels 
of other nations only on condition of flying the French flag. 
French subjects, residing in Turkey, were permitted the free 
exercise of their religion, and the custody of the holy places was 
entrusted to French catholics. Henry II carried on the friendly 
policy of his father, and concluded a treaty with Suleyman, the 
object of which was to secure the co-operation of the Turkish fleet 
against the house of Austria. For a time the alliance ceased to 
be aggressive, but at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
French influence was predominant at Constantinople, the capitula- 
tions were renewed in 1604, and all nations except the English and 
the Venetians were compelled to seek the protection, and trade 
under the flag, of France in the Levant. But the capitulations of 
1604 mark in this respect a change from those of 1535. France 
now had powerful rivals in the East ; England, Venice, and Holland 
exercised a competing influence on the Bosporus, and in 1634 the 
Greeks assumed the custody of the holy places, thus foreshadowing 
the conflict, which two centuries later led to the Crimean war. The 
French began to turn against the Turks ; the plan of a new crusade 
was drawn up by a French priest; a ‘sure means of destroying’ 
the Ottoman empire was published by a French diplomatist. At the 
battle of St. Gothard in 1664, French troops assisted the Austrians 
to beat the Turks; during the siege of Candia French men-of-war 
brought aid to the Venetians, and the monument of the French 
commander, the duc de Beaufort, may still be seen outside the walls 
of that town. In fact, Louis XIV, though he tried to prevent Sobieski 
from saving Vienna, was hostile to the Turkish empire. His fleets 
entered the Dardanelles, and he obtained in 1673 new capitula- 
tions, recognising him as the sole protector of the eastern catholics. 

In the eighteenth century, the old friendly relations -were 
resumed, and Turkey, menaced by Austria and Russia and 
already declining in force, was glad to avail herself of the good 
offices of France. The French ambassador at the time of the peace 
of Belgrade, by checkmating Austria, saved Servia to Turkey for 
three generations, and his influence was such that he became a sort 
of ‘ grand-vizier of the Christians.’ The capitulations of 1740, com- 
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pleting those of 1678, were the reward of French assistance, and 
remain at the present day a memorial of the Marquis de Ville- 
neuve’s diplomatic success. Numbers of French officers endeavoured, 
like the Germans to-day, to reform the Turkish army, and Bonneval 
and Baron de Tott worked hard in the Turkish cause. But the 
ireaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (‘the little fountain’) ruined 
French influence, and substituted for it that of Russia; and the 
French revolution prevented France from taking an active part in 
eastern affairs, though indirectly by means of French émigrés, 
who found their way to the Orient, it spread a knowledge of the 
French language and French customs.’ Soon the Ottoman 
dominions felt the weight of Bonaparte’s influence. ‘It is 
no use for us,’ he wrote to the Directory, ‘to try to maintain 
the Turkish empire; we shall witness its fall in our time.’ 
The treaty of Campo-Formio in 1797 made France the near 
neighbour of the sultan by putting her in possession of the Ionian 
Islands—‘ more nteresting to us than all Italy put together,’ 
as Bonaparte said—and of their dependencies on the mainland, 
Butrinto, Gomenitza, Parga, Prevesa, and Vonitza. The great 
French conqueror paid special attention to the Greeks, and two 
emissaries of the French government in Greece, who were sent on 
one of those semi-scientific, semi-political missions, dear to modern 
foreign offices, spread his fame in the Peloponnesos. A legend 
grew up around the victorious general: Greek philologists dis- 
covered that his name was merely an Italian translation of two 
Greek words («ado pépos) and that he must therefore be descended 
from the imperial family of the Kalomeri Porphyrogeniti,‘ whose 
glories he was destined to renew; Greek historians, remembering 
theemigration of the Mainotesto Corsica more than a century earlier, 
boldly proclaimed him as the offspring of one of those Spartan 
families, and the women of Maina kept a lamp lighted before his 
portrait, ‘as before that of the Virgin.’ The idea of a restoration 
of the Byzantine empire with his aid became general among the 
Greeks, and Bonaparte was regarded as a deliverer of the Hellenic 
race. Not content with organising the Ionian Islands as ‘ the 
departments of Corcyra, Ithaca, and the Aigean Sea,’ ° the French 
government founded in the two Danubian principalities, where the 
Greek element was predominant, two consulates, one at Bucharest, 
the other at Jassy, thus reviving an idea of Catherine de Médicis, 
who- had once meditated colonising the principalities with Hugue- 
nots,* in order to create French industries and influence in the 
east. The Egyptian expedition of Bonaparte at last caused 
the sultan to declare war against France, his traditional ally, and 


* Eliade, De l’Influence francaise sur l’Esprit public en Roumanie, pp. 261-76. 
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to ally himself with Russia, his traditional enemy. Russia was 
alarmed at the success of the French propaganda among the 
Greeks, and desirous that a strong French protectorate over the 
Christians of Turkey should not rise up as a barrier to her own 
schemes. England, engaged in a life-and-death struggle with France, 
joined the Russo-Turkish alliance, and the natural result was the loss 
of French possessions and the destruction of French trade in the east. 
The Ionian Islands were occupied by the Russians and Turks ; the 
French commercial houses in the Levant were ruined. France, 
therefore, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was no longer 
the upholder of the Ottoman empire. Bonaparte had, by his 
erratic genius, reversed her secular policy, and forced Russia, in 
self-defence, to defend the Turk. 

But Ottoman statesmen could have no illusions as to the ulti- 
mate aims of the northern power. For generations Russia and 
Turkey had been rivals, and a series of Russo-Turkish wars had 
been chronicled even before the nineteenth century added four 
more to their number. By a curious anticipation of modern 
history, it was in the Crimea that the two nations first came into con- 
tact.’? A quarter of a century after the capture of Constantinople, 
Mohammed II claimed the suzerainty of the Crim Tartars, whose 
prince was the ally of the ruler of Moscow. The Russian mer- 
chants at Kaffa and Azov were now brought into relations with the 
Turkish authorities, and their grievances occasioned the despatch 
of the first Russian embassy to Constantinople in 1495. Other 
Russian embassies followed, and for a long time pacific relations 
were maintained between the two governments. But the raids of 
the Tartars into Russian territory and the vengeance exacted by 
Russian hordes caused considerable friction, and at last in 1569 
the first armed conflict took place between troops of the two states. 
It is curious to find western powers urging on the Russians at 
that period to drive the Turks out of Europe, and already recognis- 
ing Russia as the natural protector of the Eastern Christians, 
while the fear of Russia’s growing strength was felt in Turkey 
alone. No western statesman seems to have suspected at that 
moment that Russia on the Bosporus would be a menace to Europe, 
but even the sultans, at that time in all their glory, hesitated to 
retaliate on a power which might, they thought, have proved too 
strong for them even then. It was not for another century that a 
formal war broke out between the rivals, in consequence of the 
Turkish acquisition of Podolia, which seemed to threaten Russian 
interest. The result was an increase of Russian territory at Kiev 
and the desire for further gains. Even as early as this, too, the 
tsar posed as the guardian of religious interests by obtaining a 
safe-conduct for Russian pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem. The 
7 Kallay, Geschichte der Serben, ii. 48-80. 
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political and theological aims of Russia thus became inextricably 
mixed, just as the missionary has been to other nations the pioneer 
of the soldier. 

Peter the Great gave a great impetus to the anti-Turkish 
policy of Russia. His capture of Azov was not permanent any 
more than the free use of the Black Sea for his new navy; but 
it was he who sent the first Russian man-of-war to the Bosporus: 
though its mission was pacific, it was a sign of the future. 
Equally significant were the beginnings of Russian intrigues in the 
two Danubian principalities, whose princes corresponded with the 
tsar, and his proclamation to the Greeks,* to whom he foretold 
the approaching restoration of the Byzantine empire. The holy 
war, which broke out between Russia and Turkey and was con- 
cluded by the treaty of the Pruth in 1711, was a proof, like so 
many of its successors, of the military strength of even a politically 
feeble empire. The humiliating terms of that treaty, which im- 
posed the retrocession of Azov to Turkey and the suppression of 
the Russian embassy at Constantinople, were, however, modified a 
few years later, and a permanent embassy was re-established in the 
Turkish capital. It is worth noticing that on this occasion the in- 
fluence of England was, for the first time, used against Russia. 
Since the formation of the Russian navy, the English Levant 
Company, which, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, had 
all the trade of the near east in its hands, had become alarmed at 
the rivalry of Russian merchants, and the English ambassador at 
Constantinople, in opposing for this reason the return of his Russian 
colleague, drew the attention of the Porte to the dangers of a political 
and religious propaganda by Russian agents among the sultan’s 
Christian subjects. Having gained her point in regard to her 
embassy, Russia went on with characteristic tenacity of purpose to 
recover her lost foothold at Azov; and despite the efforts of Eng- 
land and Holland,° united in their opposition to further development 
of Russian trade in the east, again declared war against the sultan in 
1736, and again occupied Moldavia. By the peace of Belgrade she 
regained Azov, but only on condition that its fortifications were 
destroyed, that no Russian man-of-war should enter the sea of that 
name or the Euxine, and that all the Russian Black Sea trade 
should be carried in Turkish bottoms. A lull in the eastern ques- 
tion followed, for the great powers were busy elsewhere. 

The accession of Catherine II revived the plans of Peter the Great. 
Russian agents were sent to stir up the Greeks and Montenegrins, 
war broke out in 1768, and a Russian fleet, largely officered by 
Englishmen, was despatched to the Peloponnesos, and at one 
: Xénopol, Histoire des Roumains, ii. 124 et seqg.; Finlay, History of Greece, 
v. 246. 
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moment threatened Constantinople itself. But the greatest 
triumph of this war was the memorable treaty which concluded it. 
The obscure Bulgarian village of Kutchuk-Kainardji, where this 
instrument was signed, has given its name to one of the most 
stupendous acts of Turkish folly. It was not so much the terri- 
torial losses of Turkey that mattered, though Russia’s retention of 
Azov, Kinburn, Kertch, and Yeni-Kalé gave her the means of 
dominating the Black Sea, which her ships were now allowed to 
navigate, while her guardianship of the Crimean Mussulmans "° 
naturally foreshadowed their absorption in her empire nine years 
later. The really fatal clauses of the treaty were those which gave 
her the right of making representations on behalf of the Greek 
church in Turkey and of ‘speaking in favour of the Rumanian 
principalities,’ which furnished pretexts for constant interference 
in the internal affairs of the Ottoman dominions. The convention 
of Ainali-Kavak in 1779 confirmed the provisions of that treaty, 
and stipulated that the tribute which the two Danubian principali- 
ties had to pay to the Porte ‘should be imposed with moderation 
and humanity,’'' an arrangement which did not prevent the 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople from demanding, no less 
than the Turkish government, ample pecuniary proof of the fit- 
ness for office of the candidates for the two Danubian thrones. 
Against the wishes of the Turks, a Russian consulate was now 
established at Bucharest, as a centre of intrigue, and we find the 
Prussian consul at Jassy soon complaining’? that these agents 
were ‘ put everywhere, without any necessity, perhaps to win over 
the inhabitants.’ Russia had, indeed, supplanted France as the 
oracle of the Porte, and had taught the Eastern Christians to look to 
her for protection against their sovereign. The grand-duke Constan- 
tine was educated to be the emperor of a new Greek empire; and 
Catherine II received a memorial from a Greek deputation. By the 
peace of Jassy in 1792, which closed the next war between the 
Russians and the Turks, the former, in spite of the threatened 
opposition of England and Prussia, moved their frontier up to the 
Dniester. This was the last dispute between the two rivals in the 
eighteenth century, and, as we have seen, the close of that period 
witnessed their temporary alliance in order to defeat the ambitious 
schemes of Bonaparte in the east. 

Austria, now the chief competitor of Russia in the Balkan 
peninsula, was early brought into hostile contact with the ad- 
vancing Turkish armies. In the fifteenth century the Turks began 
their attacks on the Hungarians, who were at that period the 


” Sorel, La Question d’Orient au XVIII¢ Siécle, p. 262, 
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vanguard of Christendom against the Moslem. A century later 
Budapest was captured and remained, together with the greater 
part of Hungary, under Turkish rule for about 150 years. But 
the close of the seventeenth century marked the retreat of the 
Ottoman armies from Hungarian soil. After the defeat of the 
Turks before Vienna and the emancipation of Budapest frequent 
Austrian expeditions invaded Bosnia, over which the Hungarian 
crown possessed old historic rights, while an Austrian force 
captured Vidin in Bulgaria and Nish in Servia, and penetrated 
into Macedonia as far as Uskub, where Stephen Dushan had fixed 
the capital of the medieval Servian empire. Prince Eugene 
made in 1697 his memorable march to Sarajevo along the same 
route that was afterwards followed by the army of occupation in 
1878. ‘Yet another campaign,’ said a Turkish statesman, on 
hearing that Macedonia was invaded,‘ and the Austrians will be 
under the walls of Stambil.’ But these feats of arms were without 
permanent results, and Uskub is the furthest point on the road to 
Salonica that an Austrian army has ever reached. The peace of 
Karlovitz, however, finally excluded the Turks from Hungary 
(except the Banat of Temesvar, which they abandoned nineteen years 
later), gave Transylvania to Austria, and effected a complete change 
in the relations between that power and the Turks. Austria had 
hitherto regarded the Turk as an aggressive enemy to be repulsed ; 
she henceforth looked upon him either as a weak foe to be attacked 
or as a bulwark, to be strengthened at need, against the advance 
of Russia, in whom she saw a rival in the east all the more 
dangerous because there were many Slav subjects of Austria, who 
might be attracted by the Russian national and religious pro- 
paganda.'* 

The eighteenth century furnishes examples of ali these three 
points of view. Sometimes, Austria was mainly actuated by the 
desire for Turkish territory, and then she was willing to avail herself 
of Russian aid, even at the risk of Russian aggrandisement. This 
was the case in the war of 1786-89, when the Austrian and 
Russian armies were united against the Turks; in the projected 
partition of Turkey between Catherine II and Joseph II, which 
awarded the Crimea to the former and Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
to the latter; and in the war of 1787-91, when once again the 
two states were allies, and the Turks their common foes. But it 
is a curious fact that, whenever this policy has been pursued by 
Austria, her successes have been much less than when she attacked 
Turkey single-handed. Whereas the result of the Austro-Turkish 
war, which was ended by the peace of Passarovitz, was to give part 
of Servia, North Bosnia, and Little Wallachia, as wellas the Banat, 
to Austria, her co-operation with Russia in 1736 cost her all her 

1 Sorel, pp. 36-7. 
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gains south of the Danube and Little Wallachia, while the alliance 
of 1787 brought her nothing more than the town of Orsova and 
two small places on the Croatian frontier. On the other hand, 
-during the Russo-Turkish war which was ended by the treaty of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji, Austria proposed a secret treaty with Turkey, 
as soon as she saw that the Russians were becoming too success- 
ful. As the reward of her services, she was to receive once more 
Little Wallachia, and when Russia, in alarm, concluded peace, 
another Rumanian province, the Bukovina, became, and has ever 
since remained, Austrian. At this period the Austrian diplo- 
matist, Thugut, believed the fall of Turkey to be at hand, and 
designated the two Danubian principalities as his country’s share 
of the spoil. An Austrian consul was accordingly placed there 
to counteract the schemes of his Russian colleague. But the 
French revolution and the death of Joseph II saved by an 
accident, as has so often been the case since, the life of the 
‘sick man,’ and diverted the attention of Austrian statesmen 
from the east to the west. 

But the eighteenth century had done much to shape the 
course of Austrian policy in the regions of the Balkans. The 
twenty-one years’ Austrian occupation of Little Wallachia, a large 
portion of what is now Servia, and a slice of North Bosnia, 
between 1718 and 1739, was the beginning of that movement which 
has been resumed in so striking a manner in our own time. Austria 
then became an important factor in the Eastern question, and 
undertook, though only temporarily, that duty for which destiny 
seems to have marked her out. The effects of those twenty-one 
years of European civilisation were not wholly lost on the peoples 
who were put back under Turkish sway by the treaty of Belgrade. 
While the Austrian rule was unpopular among the Rumanians of 
Little Wallachia owing to its insistence upon the regular payment 
of taxes,’ the Serbs of Turkey henceforth regarded Austria as the 
only power which, under existing conditions, could set them free. 
Numbers of their ancestors had settled in Hungary after the down- 
fall of Servian independence in the fifteenth century,’ and two Serb 
patriarchs of Ipek, accompanied by thousands of their flock, had 
more recently followed that example by migrating thither. The 
Hungarian Serbs were among the most brilliant soldiers of Prince 
Eugene, and at the outbreak of every fresh Austro-Turkish war 
their brethren in Servia took up arms on the Austrian side."© A 
Serb poet hailed Joseph II as ‘ the protector of the Serb race,’ and 
the Serb leaders bitterly reproached his successor for making peace 
with Turkey in 1791. Nor can we be surprised at their regrets. 


™ Xénopol, ii. 202-7. 
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For the first time since the Turkish conquest, Servia had shown 
signs of material progress during the two brief decades of the 
previous Austrian occupation, and they naturally hoped that this 
time Austria would not retire beyond the Danube and the Save. 
Knowing little of Western politics, they could not understand why 
the power which had taken Belgrade and entered Bosnia should 
make peace on the most modest terms.'7 But the last decade of 
the century gave Austria a further foothold in the near east. 
Just as the same year that had witnessed the disappearance of 
Venice from the Peloponnesos witnessed also the first appearance 
of Austria as a Balkan state, so the same year that saw the death 
of the republic of St. Mark saw too the assumption of her heritage 
on the Adriatic by the Habsburgs. The treaty of Campo-Formio 
in 1797, which handed over the Dalmatian possessions of Venice 
to Austria, substituted a strong power for a declining one as the 
neighbour of Turkey and Montenegro, and indicated to the anxious 
sultan that the state which had thus annexed the Illyrian coast- 
line would probably one day occupy the Bosnian territory behind it. 

England was not, like Russia and Austria, the territorial neigh- 
bour of Turkey; but, even before the foundation of her Indian 
empire, she had interests in the east, owing to her large Levant 
trade. As early as the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
Levantine was named English consul at Chios; in 1520 the first 
English consul was appointed to Crete.'* Elizabeth gained free 
trading facilities for her subjects in the Turkish dominions, who had 
previously carried on their commerce with the near east in the 
‘argosies’ of the Ragusan republic, then the greatest mercantile 
community of the Balkan Peninsula.’ It is said that the origin 
of our trade in the Levant in ships of our own was a petty quarrel 
concerning the duty on currants; but, whatever the cause, the 
interest of England in the affairs of Turkey was primarily com- 
mercial, and down to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
English influence in that part of the world was almost entirely due 
to ‘ the Company of Merchants of the Levant,’ who received letters 
patent from Elizabeth in 1581. It was in the following year, on 
the first of the company’s ships that sailed to Constantinople, that 
William Harebone went out as the first English ambassador to the 
sultan. Like all his successors in that post down to 1808, he was 
appointed and paid, not by the English government, but by the 
company,” and his chief duty was to develop English trade. At the 
same time, he was instructed to obtain the sultan’s support against 
the ‘idolatrous’ Spaniards, for the Spanish Armada was soon to 
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descend upon our shores. This admixture of commerce, politics, 
and religion was eminently characteristic of English statecraft, 
and the ambassador did not neglect any part of his instructions. 
He began at once to appoint more consuls, and both he and his 
successor, Sir Edward Barton, used ingenious theological arguments 
to prejudice the sultan’s advisers against Spain. The Turks ad- 
mitted that there could not be much difference between their own 
religious views and those of Giaours who excluded images and 
pictures from their churches.*' But Spain had the riches of the 
New World at her back, and no help was sent by the Turks, though 
Barton was so popular with the sultan that he accompanied him 
to the war in Hungary.” 

James I confirmed the company in its monopoly, and in spite 
of the insolence with which Christians were treated by the Turks in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, English ships visited Greece ; 
and a Mussulman once observed that Englishmen ‘ always persisted 
in what they said, even at the peril of their lives."* The English am- 
bassador was entrusted by the Austrians with the money to bribe the 
chief Ottoman representative at the peace of Karlovitz,™ and it was 
our representative who, at the peace of Passarovitz, obtained for the 
Turkish province of the Herzegovina the two small outlets on the 
sea, which were so important during the insurrection of 1875-6, 
and are still among the curiosities of political geography.” During 
the eighteenth century, when Russia had come to the front as the 
possible successor of the Turk in Europe, English statesmen were, 
as a rule, without fear of Muscovite aggrandisement. At one 
moment, as we have seen, England tried to make peace between 
Russia and Turkey in the interests of her own trade, and in 1719 
Stanhope had desired ‘ to drive the Muscovite as far as possible ;’ 
but in the middle of the century France was our great commercial 
rival in the Levant, where the English company had lost much 
ground in consequence of Villeneuve’s vigorous support of Turkey.” 
It was France, too, and not Russia, which then threatened India, 
and the opening of the Black Sea to Russian ships was even 
regarded as an advantage for English merchants, who would thus 
find a new market. We saw that the Russian fleet, which nearly 
took Constantinople and destroyed the Turkish navy at Chesmeh 
in 1770, was largely under the direction of English officers, and 
Turkish officials asked England to explain what her policy really 
was. On the eve of the fatal treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji we 
find Lord Chatham writing that he is ‘quite a Russ,’ but our 
ambassador at Constantinople was not of that opinion.”’ As early 
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as 1786 Mirabeau contemplated a Russian advance on India, and 
in 1791 it was the intention of Pitt, had he had the support of the 
country, to have declared war on Russia, in order to maintain the 
balance of power ;”* while Fox was enthusiastically on the side of 
Russia, he pointed out the uses of Turkey as our ally, but by a combi- 
nation of the two policies, the century closed with a triple alliance of 
England, Russia, and Turkey against the French invaders of Egypt. 

In view of the great influence of Germany in Turkish affairs at 
the end of the nineteenth century, a few words may be said about 
the eastern policy of Prussia during the period of which we have just 
given a sketch. The Great Elector sought to use the Danubian 
principalities in his schemes against Poland, and one of their 
princes, after his deposition by the Turks, endeavoured to obtain aid 
in Brandenburg.” Frederick the Great saw that the expansion of 
Russia in the East could not injure him, for he had few interests 
there, but would neutralise the rival power of Austria.*° His re- 
presentative at Constantinople occasionally interceded on behalf of 
a Moldavian ruler, and a Prussian consul was appointed in that 
country, partly on the characteristic ground that he asked no 
salary. Frederick regarded Turkey as a useful means of keeping 
Austria busy, and so of assisting his own plans of conquest. 
Frederick William II formed a triple alliance with England and 
Holland, to check the Austro-Russian combination against Turkey 
between 1787-91. But in their time the German trade in the 
East was in Austrian, rather than Prussian, hands, and Prussia’s 
territorial aspirations were not in the direction of the Ottoman 
empire: at most she demanded compensation elsewhere for the 
gains of other nations in the east. 

We thus find four great powers at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century all directly or indirectly affected by the Eastern 
question : France, in the main the protector of the sultan, and also 
the protector of the catholics of the Levant; Russia, with her 
grand scheme of a new Byzantine empire already formulated, and 
her efforts to attract her orthodox co-religionists in the Turkish 
dominions already begun; Austria, oscillating between the fear of 
Russia and the desire of Turkish territory ; and England, commonly 
favouring a policy of friendship with Russia. Above all, we have 
seen that there was a general conviction that sooner or later the 
rest of the Turkish empire in Europe would go. 

Still the opening of the nineteenth century found the sultan the 
possessor of a vast European domain. He held the whole island 
of Crete, for even the warlike Sphakiots, long independent, had 
been forced to pay the haratsh, or capitation-tax, in 1770. The 
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modern kingdom of Greece was his, except the Ionian Islands, 
and even they for the moment constituted a republic under 
the joint protection of the tsar and himself. All the former 
dependencies of the islands on the mainland, except Parga, 
were Turkish, having been captured by Ali Pasha of Joanina and 
then formally handed over to Turkey by the convention with 
Russia in 1800.*' All that is now known as European Turkey 
was then part of the Ottoman empire, and modern Bulgaria, 
including in that term Eastern Rumelia, modern Servia, Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, and more than half of the present principality 
of Montenegro were direct possessions of the sultan. Beyond the 
Danube, the two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, including 
at that time Bessarabia and stretching as far as the Dniester, 
formed tributary states, governed by Greek princes, selected by the 
Porte from the wealthy families of the Phanar at Constantinople. 
It may be estimated that the Turkish dominions in Europe in 1801 
measured 288,000 square miles, and contained 8,000,000 inhabi- 
tants.** Their present area, excluding such practically lost provinces 
as Bosnia and the Herzegovina, Bulgaria, and Crete, is calculated at 
62,744 square miles, with a population of 5,711,000 souls. Such is 
the result in figures of a century’s ‘ consolidation,’ as Lord Beacons- 
field called it. 

The European empire of Turkey was at that period divided into 
five governorships, which were subdivided into provinces and again 
into districts. In addition to these governorships there were the two 
Danubian principalities, which had the misfortune to enjoy a 
quasi-independence, worse even than the lot of the sultan’s direct 
possessions. The five European governments were known as Ru- 
melia, Bosnia (including Vidin in Bulgaria), Silistria (including 
Belgrade), Djezair (including the Peloponnesos and many of the 
Greek islands), and Crete ; and the governor of Rumelia, who was 
styled in Turkish beylerbey, or ‘prince of princes,’ was the com- 
mander-in-chief of all the European contingents in time of war. 
These five European governments comprised nine pashaliks : 
Rumelia, Belgrade, Bosnia, Scutari, Joanina, Negropont, the 
Morea, Candia, and the Archipelago.* The sultan’s subjects in 
our continent were of various races—Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Serbs, Albanians, and Rumanians; but there were some common 
misfortunes, which they all had to bear, though these were much 
lighter in the case of the Mussulmans than in that of the Christians. 
The former found it easier to bring their complaints to the ear of 
the sultan, while their interests were protected in the provinces by 
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ihe little bodies of local worthies, who assisted the governor in the 
discharge of his duties.** But, even a century ago, the fate of the 
provincials was so hard as to attract the sympathy of even 
avowed partisans ofthe Turks. In reading of their sufferings, one is 
reminded of the grim descriptions which the Roman satirists give 
of the exactions of their own provincial authorities. It was not 
that the fixed and recognised taxation of the empire was heavy, but 
that the whole administrative system, excellent though it might be 
in theory, was utterly rotten in practice. Corruption had entered 
into the Sublime Porte, and everything was to be bought. A pasha, 
appointed to a provincial governorship for a year, had to pay a heavy 
price for his appointment, and recouped himself at the cost of his 
province. As the endof his year approached, he found it necessary 
to renew his bribes at Constantinople, if he wished to remain at his 
post, and for that too the unhappy province had to pay. Bad as 
this system was, if the pasha were a rich man and had capital at 
his disposal to invest in a governorship, it was much worse when, 
as usually happened, he was poor, and therefore compelled to 
borrow at heavy interest from some Greek or Armenian banker, 
who thus had a sort of lien on the revenues of the province. The 
judges, appointed in Constantinople in the same way as the 
governors, sold justice without scruple, and the officers who 
executed their sentences were even more odious to the people.” 
The authorities were also fond of imposing taxes, merely 
as temporary expedients, which tended to become permanent 
institutions. It was calculated at this time that about one 
half of the product of each man’s industry was paid to the 
government in one way or another throughout the provinces, 
and when we consider the need which the governors had of 
money, we cannot wonder at this high proportion of taxation to 
income. The frequent journeys of the pashas, the presents 
inseparable from Oriental administration, the necessity of sending 
a messenger on the smallest business, as there was no postal service, 
and the luxury and vast establishments kept up by the great officials 
all involved a heavy expenditure. The general insecurity of the 
country, owing to bands of brigands, repressed all industry ; there 
were few means of investing money safely, and the deterioration of 
the roads, which had once struck English travellers as superior to 
those of their own country, increased the difficulties of commercial 
intercourse. 

Selim III, who at this time sat on the throne, was, it 
is true, a reforming sultan, anxious to raise his empire from its 
declining state, and willing to take western nations as his model. 
He made, for the moment, a clean sweep of the Bulgarian and 
Macedonian brigands and the Aegean pirates, repaired the ruinous 
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fortresses on his frontiers, and employed French shipbuilders to 
construct men-of-war. But, like most autocrats, he was powerless 
to change a whole system of misgovernment with a stroke of his 
pen. Albania and Epiros, always the most dangerous part of 
European Turkey, were in such a state that a Turk could not 
venture to show his face there, while all travellers were liable to be 
murdered with impunity by the natives of that mountainous region.* 
In many parts of the empire hereditary tyrants, known as dereh beys, 
or ‘ lords of the valleys,’ terrorised their humble neighbours. Here 
and there great pashas, like Ali of Joamina and Pasvanoglu of 
Vidin, fought for their own hands and acted like semi-independent 
sovereigns. ‘The ‘lion of Joanina’ has been made familiar to the 
reader by the poetry of Lord Byron and the prose of Jékai, while, 
as a forerunner of the Greek revolution, he has gained a place in 
the best-known chapter of modern Oriental history. Osman Pas- 
vanoglu, though almost forgotten now, was in his day scarcely 
inferior to him in influence. With the true fanaticism of a Bosnian 
Mussulman he declared against the reforms of his sovereign, whose 
real and only friend he pretended to be. Master of the ‘virgin- 
fortress * of Vidin, he showed his loyalty by defeating the sultan’s 
armies and despoiling his fellow-subjects. He raised a private force 
of his own, levied his own taxes, coined his own money, and sent 
his representative to Paris to negotiate on his own account with 
the French government.” A British consul visited his court, and 
such was the terror of his name that there was a general stampede 
from Bucharest on the approach of his men. Severe as were the 
sufferings of the Rumanians and Bulgarians from his depredations, 
the cost of maintaining an army to oppose him was an even greater 
burden to the Wallachian peasants. It was on this occasion that 
Hangerli, their prince, confiscated practically all the cattle of his 
people, and thus left them without sustenance in a winter which 
has become proverbial as one of the four plagues of that sorely 
oppressed principality.** The Bulgarians experienced in their turn 
the usual fate which at that time befell a country through which 
a Turkish army marched. Southern Bulgaria was reported to be 
almost destitute of inhabitants, and its now flourishing capital was 
left a heap of corpses and charred timber. The fearful ravages of 
the plague in most Turkish cities completed the devastation of the 
empire, though in this respect the European provinces suffered less 
than the Asiatic. 

The division of the sultan’s subjects into two sharply defined 
classes, those who were Mohammedans and those who were not, 
was the cause of much evil. It has been justly said that the 
Turkish government has shown itself far more tolerant of religious 


% Eton, p. 334. * Jirecek, pp. 486-503 ; Documente, Sup. I. ii. 217. 
88 Eliade, p. 114; Xénopol, ii. 254-5, 258-9, 263-4, ® Eton, 262. 
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opinions than many so-called Christian nations. The welcome 
extended by Turkey in the fifteenth century to the Spanish, and in 
the nineteenth to the Russian, Jews contrasts most favourably with 
the Jewish persecutions in catholic Spain and orthodox Russia 
and with the recent anti-Semitic agitation in Rumania and at 
Corfu. Such was the hatred which one sect of Christians felt for 
another, that the Bogomiles of Bosnia preferred to be conquered by 
the sultan rather than converted by the pope, and the orthodox Greeks 
chose to be the subjects of infidel Turks rather than of catholic 
Venetians.*° Mohammed II, like the great statesman that he was, 
saw at once that the Greek church might become in his hands a 
powerful support of the Ottoman rule. He accordingly restored the 
cecumenical patriarchate of Constantinople and made the patriarch 
his tool. But, with all this tolerance for freedom of thought, the 
Mussulmans regarded the Christians as an inferior caste. The 
rayah had to put up with a hundred slights, and were made to feel 
that they were outside the pale of the dominant religion. They were 
liable to all sorts of aggravating rules, which regulated the colour of 
their clothes, the style of their houses, and the professions which they 
might enter. Their women were exposed to the droit de seigneur at 
the pleasure of the young bloods of Islim ; if their children were no 
longer taken as a tribute for the sultan’s armies, and they were 
exempt from compulsory military service, they had to victual and do 
all the dirty work of the Ottoman forces, build military roads and 
fortresses, transport artillery, and carry munitions of war.‘' It was 
no wonder, then, that those of little faith abandoned Christianity 
for a religion which would assure them the respect of the Turks, 
and the right, equally dear to them as perverts, of despising and 
maltreating their former co-religionists. Numbers of Serbs in 
Bosnia, numbers of Greeks in Crete, many Bogomiles in Bulgaria, 
embraced Islam after the Turkish conquest, and the Bosnian, 
Cretan, Bulgarian, and Albanian Mussulmans became the most 
conservative of all the sultan’s subjects in their opposition to reforms, 
the most fanatical of all Mohammedans in their devotion to the law 
of the prophet. Popular phraseology, which calls these people 
‘Turks,’ obscures the fact that some of the worst oppressors of the 
Christians in Turkey were not Turks at all, but perverts from 
Christianity, of the same race as the persecuted. The high road 
to honours was to profess Islam, and it became proverbial that ‘ one 
must be the son of a Christian renegade to attain to the highest dig- 
nities of the Turkish empire.’*? Thus, in Bosnia, although a 
Turkish governor was sent from Constantinople, he was a mere 
figure-head, and all real power was centred in the great Bosnian 


* Klaich, Geschichte Bosniens, pp. 380, 425, and an article of mine in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1897; Finlay, v. 6. 
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nobles, who gradually became hereditary headmen of the“divisions 
of that country. So strong was the influence of these Mussulman 
Serbs that they permitted the pasha to remain at Sarajevo for no 
more than forty-eight hours, and resisted all attempts to move the 
official capital from Travnik thither. So the Bosnian begs ad- 
ministered that province on feudal lines, and were quite content with 
a system which allowed them to do as they pleased at home and 
provided them with the occasional luxury of a foray abroad. It 
was only when the Turkish military power began to decline and 
Bosnia was invaded by Austrian armies, that the Bosnian Mussul- 
mans began to doubt the wisdom of the sultan’s government. 

In Servia, where there was no native aristocracy as in Bosnia, 
a number of these Bosnian begs were settled as landowners, forming 
the majority of the spahi, or cavalry, who were the sole possessors 
of the soil, to the complete exclusion of the rayah from all rights of 
ownership. There were at this period some 132,000 of these 
military landowners in all Turkey, some 900 in the Pashalik of 
Belgrade.** In return for their lands they owed military service 
to the sultan ; but even in time of peace they were mostly absentees, 
idling away their days in the towns and letting the despised 
Christians manage their farms. In addition to these spahi, 
another military force, the Janissaries, were to be found in detach- 
ments through the provinces. Their leaders, or dahi, were often 
more powerful than the sultan’s representative, and not only 
maltreated the Christian peasants, but even seized the lands of the 
Mohammedan spahi with impunity. The natives had, indeed, some 
small share in the administration, and when, as was the case in 
Servia at this period, the pasha was a just man, their chosen 
representatives could temper the wind to their shorn flock. The 
head-man of the village, the village magistrate, and, in many cases, 
the district official, or, in Serb, oborknes, who was responsible for 
the collection of the Turkish taxes, and acted as a medium between 
the pasha and the taxpayers, were elected by the people. The 
oborknes, whether so elected or nominated by the pasha, usually 
held office for life—it had formerly been an hereditary post—and 
acquired considerable influence both with the Turkish officials and 
the Serb peasants. Not afew of these local worthies became leaders 
of the Servian revolution.“ 

The Albanians had offered, under their hero Scanderbeg, the 
most determined resistance to the Turkish conquest, and even at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, as indeed to-day, their 
land was hardly under the control of its nominal sovereign. 
Divided by three religions—the Catholic, the Orthodox, and the 
Mohammedan—and split up into two main branches—the Gueghs 
and the Tosks—and into numerous tribes, the Albanians were alike 

43 Eton, p. 61; Kallay, i. 192. " Kallay, i. 190-2. 
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in their love of fighting. The best regiments in the Turkish army, 
the crack regiment in the kingdom of Naples, were composed of 
these warriors, who to-day form the bodyguard of the timorous 
sultan. Even before the Turks had conquered Greece, Albanian 
colonies had settled there, and the islands of Hydra and Spetzas, 
in particular, which played such a conspicuous part in the Greek 
war of independence, were wholly inhabited by Albanians. The 
celebrated Suliots of Epiros, who won the admiration of Byron, 
were Orthodox Albanians, who formed a sort of military common- 
wealth and maintained practical independence by their swords.” 

Of all the Christian races beneath the rule of the Turk, the 
Greeks were at that time the most important and the most pro- 
sperous. They had had, like the Serbs, the advantage early in the 
eighteenth century of being, though for a very short period, under 
the administration of a western power, and the Venetian govern- 
ment of the Morea, though not by any means popular while it 
lasted, nor remembered with any gratitude, was a great advance 
upon anything that the Turks had done. Although Russia, when 
she invaded the Morea in 1770, clearly demonstrated that her aim 
was not to make the Greeks free but to make them her subjects, 
and abandoned them so soon as it suited her purpose, the treaty 
of Kainardji placed them more or less under her influence, and 
later arrangements entitled the Greek islanders to trade under her 
flag. The French revolution not only provided the Greeks, and 
especially those who inhabited the Ionian Islands during the first 
French occupation, with majestic phrases about the liberty of 
nations and the equality of men, but indirectly favoured Greek 
commerce, owing to the fact that the Turkish government was 
generally neutral and its flag could therefore go anywhere. The 
Greeks combine two usually irreconcilable qualities—great aptitude 
for business and great love of book-learning. Both these qualities, 
already developed at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
tended to prepare them for national independence, though neither 
of them implied the possession of that political training which 
nations only acquire, as a rule, after centuries of experience. 
Commerce led them to visit other and better-governed countries, 
and so to draw inferences as to their own future prospects ; litera- 
ture, as created by Bulgares the Corfiot, and Koraes the Chiot, 
formed a bond of national union, and Rhigas of Velestino gave to 
the impending Greek revolution its Marseillaise. 

Travellers noticed that the Greeks bore ‘the Turkish yoke with 
greater impatience than other Christians,’ “* although they had 
perhaps less to complain of than their fellows. They were, indeed, 
regarded by most of the sultan’s other Christian subjects with 
quite as much aversion as the Turks. For the Greek patriarch 

* Cuniberti, L’ Albania ed il Principe Scanderbeg. 46 Eton, p. 330. 
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was the ecclesiastical head of all the Christian population, irrespec- 
tive of race, throughout the Balkan peninsula. The services of 
the Greek church and clergy in the struggle for Greek indepen- 
dence were very great, but it is a travesty of facts to represent 
them as having preserved the national conscience of the other 
Balkan peoples. No impartial student of Balkan history can help 
reiterating, however reluctantly, the remark of Finlay, that the 
Ottoman Turks were better masters than the Phanariot Greeks.” 
In Bulgaria, in Servia, and still more in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the Greek bishop was regarded as an oppressor of the people. 
With the suppression of the two ancient autocephalous Serb and 
Bulgarian churches of Ipek and Ochrida in 1766-7, the last 
ecclesiastical bulwarks of those Slav races fell before the influence 
of the Greek clergy, who had long been as supreme in the spiritual 
life of the peninsula as the Turkish officials were in its political 
affairs. The Greek bishop, who rarely spoke the language of his 
flock, bought his see, just as the Turkish pasha bought his post, 
and made the people pay him back what he had expended. He 
was generally a valuable ally of the pasha, because he wanted the 
latter’s aid to compel the peasants to comply with his exactions, 
while he could render various diplomatic services to the pasha in 
return. His luxury was 4 sign of his worldliness, and he treated 
his clergy in the usual manner of a slave who has become a master. 
No wonder that the Bulgarian prayed to be ‘delivered from the 
Greeks,’ who lived upon him; no wonder that the Rumanian 
regarded as enemies the alien clergy, which held one-fifth of the 
land and lived at ease in the monasteries, while he died of starva- 
tion in his miserable hut.‘* Under the influence of these spiritual 
pastors Slavs and Rumanians alike became outwardly hellenized. 
Their own languages were despised as barbarous jargons, to speak 
Greek came to be considered as the mark of a gentleman, and 
foreigners might be excused for considering the Greek church as 
co-extensive with the Greek race and reckoning up the Christian 
population of the Balkan peninsula at this period as collectively 
‘Greeks.’ *’ Rhigas poetically assumed that ‘all the Macedonians ’ 
would ‘ rise together,’ that ‘Bulgarians and Albanians, Serbs and 
Rumanians ’ would ‘ draw the sword’ for the cause of Greece and 
liberty. Even in our own day, enthusiasts have imagined the 
beautiful picture of the Christian races of the East united against 
the Turk. But the cardinal difficulty of the Eastern question 
always has been, is, and probably always will be, the mutual 
animosities of these very same Christian races. And for the con- 
tinuation of this feeling the tyranny of the Greek church over the 
non-Greek Christians is largely responsible. 


” Finlay, v. 244. ‘§ Jiretek, pp. 505-16 ; Kallay, pp. 197-9; Eliade, p. 31. 
* Bérard, La Turquie et ’ Hellénisme contemporain, pp. 175-6. 
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Apart altogether from their ecclesiastical influence, the Greeks 
found many profitable careers open to them in the Turkish. service. 
Their supple intellects and linguistic skill enabled them to attain 
distinction as dragomans and envoys of the Porte. Their happy 
hunting-ground was beyond the Danube in the principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, where thrones could be bought by 
the great Phanariot families of Constantinople and extortion 
practised with impunity on the luckless inhabitants.” It was 
noticed by travellers that the Greeks of the Turkish capital were 
less moral than those of the islands, and the descriptions which 
contemporaries have left us of the Phanar, or Greek quarter in that 
city, at this period represent it as an academy of all the vices. Few 
portions of even oriental history are so full of petty meanness as 
that which records the reigns of the Phanariot hospodars at 
Bucharest and Jassy during a large part of the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries. The luxury of the two alien princes 
contrasted as strongly with the poverty of their subjects as 
did their proud demeanour to the Rumanians with their cringing 
humility to the Turks. ‘The two hospodars,’ said a Turkish 
proverb, ‘are the eyes of the Ottoman empire, turned towards 
EKurope.’*' They were, in fact, the real foreign secretaries of the 
sultan, but they betrayed their master, whenever it suited their 
own purpose to play the game of Austria or Russia at his expense. 
The one aim of the hospodar of Wallachia, the richer principality, 
was to keep his place and make money out of it ; the one object of the 
hospodar of Moldavia was to obtain promotion to Bucharest. ‘Thus, 
the two became bitter rivals, while all the time there were hungry 
place-hunters at Constantinople, eager to dispossess them both. 
Under their misrule, these two provinces, justly called ‘the granary 
of the capital,’** became perhaps the most miserable part of the 
whole empire. Nature had done much for the great plains of the 
Danube, the fine slopes of the Carpathians; but the government 
had ruined the country for the poor Rumanian peasant. His 
songs are full of lamentations over his woes and of denuncia- 
tions of the oppressors who caused them—the Turk, who was his 
over-lord, the Russian, who came to ‘deliver’ him in the name of 
religion, the Jew, who plundered him, the Greek, who misgoverned 
him ; but of all his enemies, he hated the Greek most. 

In Greece itself, though there were no such brilliant openings 
for talent as in Moldavia and Wallachia, scope was found for the 
administrative abilities of the natives. The primates, or codga- 
bashees, formed a kind of official aristocracy, whose business it was 
to assess the share of the taxes that each person had to pay. 
They were agents of the Turkish dignitaries, who farmed the taxes, 
and, in some respects, imitated [their Turkish patrons. In the 
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Peloponnesos, where local administration was better organised than 
elsewhere, there was, even under the Turks, some attempt at self- 
government. Every village elected a head-man, and these head- 
men collectively with the townsfolk elected representatives, who 
chose the primate of the province. All the primates resided at 
Tripolitza, and their interests were represented by a delegate at 
Constantinople.* Here and there Greek communities enjoyed 
even greater privileges. The island of Chios was the most 
favoured of them all. Before the Turkish conquest, it had been 
governed by a Genoese mercantile company—the first instance of 
one of those chartered companies so common in our own day. 
The Turks continued the enlightened Genoese system of govern- 
ment, and the Chiots were better off than any other Greeks at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Even during the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897 a Greek friend of the present writer, then staying 
in Chios, gave him an account of the island’s flourishing condition, 
which afforded at that moment a marked contrast to the economic 
state of free Greece. Tinos, after five centuries of Venetian rule, 
was another example of a Greek island, in the affairs of which the 
Turks interfered but little; while Naxos, once the capital of a 
catholic duchy, retained, together with some vestiges of Latin civilisa- 
tion, the right to govern itself according to its owncustoms. In the 
mountainous districts of Pindus and Olympus, the Christians had 
another and more dangerous privilege—that of bearing arms, and 
so forming, under the name of armatoli, a local militia. In their 
‘free villages,’ or eleutherochoria (the name may still be found in 
that region), they formed military communities, which in the 
eighteenth century had excited the apprehensions of the govern- 
ment. Repeated attempts were made to weaken them, but it was 
not till the time of Ali of Joanina that these efforts were successful. 

Thus, at the dawn of the nineteenth century, we find religion, 
rather than race, the dividing line between the subjects of the 
sultan. The Mussulmans, whether Turks or the descendants of 
Bulgarian, Bosnian, Albanian, or Cretan converts from Christianity, 
formed a dominant caste ; the Christians, except the comparatively 
few catholics in Bosnia, Albania, Servia, Bulgaria, and in one or 
two of the Greek islands, were classed together as Greeks, because 
they belonged to the Greek church and owned the spiritual 
authority of the ccumenical patriarch. European statesmen, 
except perhaps in the case of the Serbs, had scarcely become 
conscious of the fact that the Eastern question would have to con- 
sider the claims of other Christian races than the Greeks as heirs to 
some part of the Turkish empire. The principle of nationalities 
was not yet a powerful force in politics, and the career of Napoleon 
in the near east, as elsewhere, was its negation. W. Miter. 

83 Finlay, vi. 25 % Ibid. v. 70-81, 232-8. 








Massena's Lines of March in Portugal 
and French Routes in Northern Spain 


N the library of Queen’s College, Belfast, there is a copy of 
Lopez’s ‘ Atlas Geografico de Espajia,’! which was taken in the 
Peninsular war, and is of some historic interest. Recent examina- 
tion of the maps has disclosed the plan of Massena’s invasion of 
Portugal in 1810, as well as other routes of the French armies in 
the Peninsula. Massena’s route is traced in red ink through 
three parts of the map of Portugal, from Almeida to the Tagus, 
with one significant break at Bussaco. In the map of the Partido 
of Toro there is a line in yellow ink, which is probably to be 
identified with Marmont’s famous march on Salamanca. Other 
yellow lines are to be found in the maps of Valladolid and 
Salamanca, and in the map of Alava in pencil the line of Joseph’s 
retreat on Vitoria. 
There can be no doubt that the atlas was taken at Vitoria, but this 
is matter of inference. All that can be positively stated now is this, 
that after one of the battles in the Peninsula the present writer’s 


' Atlas Geogrdfico de Espaiia que comprehende el mapa general del Reyno, y los 
particulares de sus Provincias. Por Don Tomas Lopez, Gedgrafo que fue de los 
Dominios de S.M., de varias Academias y Sociedades. Madrid, 1804. The maps, in 
many cases the first compiled, were published at intervals, and are generally based on 
information and local maps or plans supplied by the ecclesiastical and civil authorities. 
For an outspoken complaint see map of Leon, 1786. Besides Roussel’s map of the 
Pyrenees engineers’ maps or plans were available only in some instances, and for 
the most part only partially. See maps of Segovia, Palencia, Reynosa, Valladolid, 
Salamanca, Galicia, Sevilla, Valencia, Balearic Islands, and Guipuzcoa. No 
astronomical observations were to be had for any inland town except Madrid. See 
map of Valencia, 1788, but also map of Aragon, 1765. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties I am informed that Lopez’s maps of Spain compare favourably in point 
of accuracy with other maps of the period. The engraving is excellent, as also much 
of the etching. A feature is the number of symbols employed, places being distin- 
guished according to their municipal rank. Lopez was born in 1730 and died in 1802. 
For further information see article ‘ Lopez (Tomas)’ in Diccionario Enciclopédico 
Hispano-Americano de Literatura, Ciencias y Artes (Barcelona, 1892). There are two 
sets of Lopez’s maps in the British Museum, one of which belonged to George III. 

My acknowledgments are due to Professor Meissner, librarian of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, for his kind permission to reproduce the lines of march from the atlas in the 
accompanying sketch maps. 
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grandfather, Major James Walker, then a captain in the 42nd regi- 
ment, witnessed a scene of great excitement and confusion, the soldiers 
in possession of the French baggage train and throwing the contents 
into the road.2 This atlas was thrown out as Major Walker came 
up, and attracted his attention. He took it up, and when he saw 
what it was he made inquiry, with a view to presenting it to Lord 
Wellington, but was informed that Lord Wellington already had a 
copy* and that there was another in the army, but in whose 
possession I am unable to say. It is clear from the circumstances 
that the incident took place at Vitoria. Major Walker was present 
at the battle, and his special interest is attested by his notes of the 
British positions—his only notes in the atlas—on the map of 
Alava. The atlas was presented to the Queen’s College many 
years ago by Major Walker’s son, the late Mr. James Walker, 
sometime member of the legislative council, Natal. It was bound 
in a flexible leather cover, in which it rolled up. This cover has 
since been removed. There was a bullet mark in it, and also in 
some of the maps which have been carefully mended. Laid loose 
inside were several maps which had been cut out and mounted on 
canvas. These have escaped injury, but have been misplaced in 
rebinding the atlas. Two maps are missing, the map of Cuenca, 
and the second part of Salamanca, comprising the battle-field and the 
country round the city. The mounted maps are the fourth part of 
Salamanca, the second and third parts of Extremadura, and 
parts iii. to vi.of Portugal. The lines of Massena’s march, in some 
places faint, but generally distinct, are to be found in parts iv., iii., 
and v. of the map of Portugal. These have been labelled on the 
back by the French staff : 


? Larpent, the deputy judge-advocate-general, describes how books and maps were 
scattered about, and, it is interesting to note, took a case containing part of Lopez’s 
provincial set as a memorial of Vitoria (Private Journal, i. 246, ii. 266). 

’ This copy has not been found. There is no record at the War Office or (so far 
as I have ascertained) elsewhere as to what maps were used by Wellington in the 
Peninsula. The references to Lopez’s maps in Larpent’s Journal indicate that they 
were the maps used at headquarters, and they are the only maps of Spain referred to 
in the preface to the Wellington Despatches, where they are adopted as one of the 
authorities for the spelling of Spanish names. Lopez’s maps are not in the catalogue 
of the War Office, and they are completely ignored by Napier (see preface to vol. v.) 
Military surveys were made in Portugal as well as of the battle-fields in Spain, and 
an extensive map of the frontier was compiled at the quartermaster-general’s office in 
1811. This map forms part of a collection from that office now in the British 
Museum, which does not, however, possess a copy of Wyld’s collection. As to the 
excellence of the Spanish staff draughtsmen, see Larpent, ii. 77. In this connexion 
Major Purdon, late L.N. Lancashire regiment, has drawn my attention to Jasper 
Nantiat’s map of Spain and Portugal (London, 1 Jan. 1810), and my acknowledg- 
ments are also due to Mr. E. A. Reeves, map curator, Koyal Geographical Society. 
Nantiat’s map, to which I shall have occasion to refer, is on a scale of fourteen statute 
miles to the inch. Lopez’s maps, however, are on a much larger scale and contain 
many more place-names. 


* In the accompanying sketch maps Massena’s route is reproduced on a scale of 
about one-third of the original. 
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No. 4. Viseu, Guarda, Almeida, Castel branco, Alcantara. 
No. 8. Abrantes, Léria, Coimbre, Aveiro. 
No. 5. Santarem, Insbonne, Beja. 


There is no trace of any military plans on the other mounted 
maps. 


The map of Portugal (91-98) was published in 1778, and is in 


eight parts, of which the 1st, 
2nd, 7th, and 8th remain in 
their places in the atlas. The 
scale is rather more than two 
leagues (20 to the degree) to the 
inch. The roadsare taken from 
Castro’s ‘ [tinerary,’ * and are all 
laid down without distinction as 
main roads. Marbot, who was 
on Massena’s staff, refers to the 
map in not very complimentary 
terms : La seule [carte] qui existat 
alors était on ne peut plus in- 
exacte, de sorte que nous mar- 
chions pour ainsi dire a taitons.® 


5 Roteiro Terrestre de Portugal, 

Lisboa, 1748. Lopez’s note is curious: 

‘Se pusieron los caminos de Portugal, por 

él Roteiro de él P. Juan Bautista de 

Castro; pero no se pudieron distinguir 

los caminos de herradura, de los de rueda, 

por que los mas no los diferencia el 

Itinerario. El autor de este Mapa corrigié 

algunas distancias erradas en los caminos, 

yi en mas 6 ya en menos; siempre que 

hubo buenas noticias de los terrenos. 

Alentole a esta licencia la confesion, que 

hace Castro en su Roteiro, de que no 

fueron todas las leguas iguales, pues las 

puso segun el computo dudoso de los cami- 

nantes.’ Among other authorities Lopez 

refers to several maps and geographical 

works relating to Portugal of the year 

1762, including Castro’s Mappa de _or- 

tugal, adopted in the Wellington Des- 

patches as the authority for the spelling 

of Portuguese names, and an English 

map of Portugal by Thomas Jefferys, map-engraver and geographer to George III. 
Jefferys’s map is not mentioned in the list of his publications in the Dict. Nat. 
Biogr., but is in the British Museum. It is in six sheets. The soundings have been 
closely followed by Lopez, whose map is on nearly the same scale. Lopez also 
published a small map of Portugal in 1762. This profusion of maps and works in 
1762 is noteworthy in connexion with the war of that year, in which British troops 


under Lord Loudoun and Burgoyne rendered effectual assistance in repelling the 
Spanish invasion. 


® Marbot, ii. 382, 15th ed. 
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In part iv. there are two lines of march laid down in red ink 
from Almeida to Viseu: Junot’s, by Pinhel and Trancoso; Ney’s, 
by Freixedas, Celorico, Fornos, and Mangualde. This latter was 
also Reynier’s route after his junction with Ney at Celorico. 
Reynier’s movement by Guarda is not laid down. Almeida, which 
by the road is two miles from the Coa, as appears from the Portuguese 
staff map, is marked by Lopez immediately upon the river, with a 
road going off N.W. to Pinhel, along which Junot’s route is traced, 
and another §.W. to Guarda. The Guarda range extends far to 
the north, forming in the map a continuous unbroken barrier, which 
is crossed by both lines of march.’ The direct road from Almeida 
to Celorico, shown by Napier, by which the 6th corps (Ney’s) 
advanced, is not laid down. The route is traced from Almeida 
along the Guarda road to where it crosses the Rio Pinhel,’ and is 
then carried across country through Freixedas and Maca de Chao 
(sic), but south of Alverca, to Baracal. From Baracal the route 
follows the road across the Mondego to Celorico. In pursuance of 
Massena’s orders of 11 Sept. the 6th corps crossed the Coa and the 
Pinhel, and reached Freixedas on the 15th,° a march of thirteen 
miles from the Coa. The advance guard (Loison’s division) was to 
march three miles further to Alverca, but from Wellington’s 
despatches '° it appears to have pushed on the same day into the 
valley as far as Baracal, six miles beyond Alverca. The following 


7 The range near Guarda is over 1,000 metres, falling to between 600 and 700 in 
the vicinity of the routes. Figures in brackets after names of places denote the 
nearest elevations in metres. 

* The staff map shows that the road leaves the Guarda road at the Céa, running 
west through Valverde (697), 3 miles, where the road to Pinhel (7 miles) branches off, 
and crossing among other streams the Ribeira das Cabras, which corresponds with the 
Rio Pinhel in Lopez’s map. It passes through Freixedas (700) and crosses the 
Massueima (the Lamegal in Lopez’s map) to Alverca (624), Wellington’s headquarters 
during the latter part of the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. The hill of 
Alverca is described by Wellington (to Lord Liverpool, 20 Sept. 1810) as forming the 
left of the Guarda range. The road then descends through Macal do Chiio (520), 
which is misplaced by Lopez, though the red line passes through it, and Baracal, 
whence Celorico (Celrico da Beira) is reached by several roads, by no means direct, 
however, asis the road in Lopez’s map. The road is laid down in Nantiat’s map, 
which is based on Lopez’s and ‘ a late French map of the roads of Portugal.’ A view 
of the bridge over the Céa and other prints from drawings by Dr. Adam Neale, 
physician to the forces, will be found in Campaigns in Spain and Portugal (T. 
Goddard, 1812), 4 vols. : 

® Fririon, Journal Historique de la Campagne de Portugal, p. 38; Mémoires de 
Massena, par le Général Koch, Paris, 1848-50, vii. 175. Contrary to the usual 
practice of French writers, Massena’s name is spelt in this latter work without the 
- accent. Fririon was the chief of Massena’s staff. His journal of the daily movements 
of the army, edited by his son, is a work of high authority. Koch’s account of the 
campaign is very full and detailed, but he avowedly holds a brief for Massena. He 
describes Fririon as ‘ homme entendu, laborieux et modeste’ (ibid. p. 23), and bears high 
testimony to his military abilities, o which he gives an interesting instance (ibid. pp. 
422-3). Koch concludes his work with a scathing condemnation of Napoleon and his 
policy. 

” To Beresford, Gouvea, 15 Sept. To Lord Liverpool, Lorvad, 20 Sept. 
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day, the 16th, the 8th corps marched to Pinhel, and Merle’s division 
of the 2nd corps (Reynier’s) effected its junction with the 6th corps 
at Celorico, Heudelet’s division remaining at Guarda. The advance 
guard of the 6th corps pushed on through Celorico to Fornos, a 
march of fifteen miles from Baracal, and Marchand’s division to 
Juncaes, on the near side of the bridge of Fornos, seven miles from 
Celorico and 21 miles from Freixedas. Mermet’s division bivouacked 
beyond Celorico. Notwithstanding the state of the roads the 
march was even more rapid than Massena intended, and he 
accordingly ordered the 6th corps to halt the next day at 
Juncaes, as it was too far advanced to be supported by the 2nd 
corps.'! 

From Celorico the route is continued, again crossing the 
Mondego, through Fornos to Chans, where it a second time leaves 
the road and is carried across country to Mangualde. Here it 
strikes the road from Gouvea by which it reaches Vizeu.’? The 
staff map shows that Vizeu (451) is nearly on the same parallel with 
Fornos d’Algédres, and the north-west road from Fornos and Chans 
to Vizeu, reproduced by Napier, has no existence. The road rises 
considerably and with much winding from the Mondego, passing 
through Fornos d’Algédres (two miles) and Chis de Tavares (five 
miles from Fornos), and then descends west and slightly south to 
Mangualde (eight miles) and thence W.N.W. to Vizeu (nine miles). 
The 6th and 2nd corps marched on the 18th, and the advance 
guard of the 6th corps reached Mangualde. The artillery of the 
6th corps experienced much difficulty on this march. On the 19th 
the 6th and 8th corps united at Vizeu, the 2nd halting at Man- 
gualde.'® In accordance with Massena’s orders of the 11th the 
advance guard of the 2nd corps made a demonstration along the 
left of the Mondego, moving on Sampaio," and ‘ protected the 
passage of the rear of the column and passed yesterday [the 19th] at 
a bridge lower down the river.’ This is perhaps the bridge 
marked in Lopez’s map at Taboa. The site corresponds 
with that of Ponte Nova in the staff map. Lopez shows no bridge 
on the road from Gouvea to Vizeu. This movement of Reynier’s 
advance guard is not indicated on the map. Lord Londonderry is 
scarcely accurate in stating that ‘Reynier moved by the route 
which we had taken with a view of threatening the position of 
Ponte de Marcella in front.’'® Massena’s object was to turn this 


"Mémoires de Massena, vii. 179, 180; Fririon, pp. 40,41. Wellington to Lord 
Liverpool, 20 Sept. Jejua, mentioned by Wellington, is 2} miles from Celorico, on the 
road to Fornos. 

2 The spelling of the staff map. Lopez’s spelling is followed in the sketch maps. 

'8 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 180; Fririon, p. 41. 

' Wellington to Leith, Cortico, 19 Sept. 

* The same to Lord Liverpool, 20 Sept. 

6 Narrative of the Peninsular War, p. 421. 
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position, but it was only Reynier’s advance guard which took part 
in this movement along the left bank. 

Massena’s headquarters followed the foregoing route, halting the 
16th at Freixedas, the 17th at Celorico, the 18th at Mangualde, and 
the 19th at Vizeu.'’ According to Wellington’s information 
Massena was to be at Pinhel on the 15th and the next day at 
Trancoso.'* If this was correct he must have changed his mind 
at the last moment, probably owing to the badness of the Trancoso 
route, which turned out to be the worst, though it had been repre- 
sented as the only one on which the artillery and transport wagons 
could be risked.’® Marbot antedates the movement of the army 
from Almeida by a day, and incorrectly speaks of it as concentrating 
at Celorico on the 15th, thus ignoring the march of the 8th corps 
by Trancoso. 

The 8th corps, as I have said, reached Pinhel (666) on the 16th, 
in accordance with the route laid down on the map. From Pinhel 
the route is ¢ontinued for about a league to Valbom, whence the 
road trends in a north-westerly direction, but the road from 
Valbom to Trancoso (730), which appears in the staff map, is not 
laid down. The red ink line accordingly leaves the road at 
Valbom, and is carried across country through Povoa del Rey (sic) 
to Trancoso. The artillery reserve and transport train and the 
cavalry reserve were ordered to follow in the rear of the 8th corps. 
They missed their way, and got on to a frightful road, having 
apparently continued their march by the north-west road laid down 
in the map. They had to retreat, and a day was iost, the artillery 
only reaching Povoa d’El Rei, and the transport wagons only getting 
back to Valbom on the 18th.” Valbom is three miles from Pinhel, 
and Povoa d’El Rei four miles from Valbom and three-quarters of a 
mile east of the Massueima (see sketch map), not west of the river, 
as in Lopez’s map. From Trancoso the route follows the road which 
in the map runs west to Vizeu, passing through Venda do Cego and 
Penaverde. On the 17th the 8th corps marched through Trancoso 
(fourteen miles) to Venda do Cego, three miles west of Trancoso. On 
the 18th it passed through Penaverde, seven miles west-south- west of 


7 The intendant-general Lambert to Berthier, Vizeu, 23 Sept., printed in Wellington 
Despatches, iv. 811, app. ed. 1852. Lambert is frequently mentioned in Massena’s 
Memoirs and by Fririon. Wellington (to Lord Liverpool, 7 Dec.) was in error in 
supposing that he did not accompany Massena. Fririon (p. 58) denounces the 
fabrication of the Moniteur in terms equally strong with those used by Wellington. 

18 To Beresford, 15 Sept. 

1° Lambert to Berthier, wbi supra. 

20 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 175, 180. Koch uses indifferently the terms ‘ pare 
général ’ (ibid. p. 162), ‘ pare d’artillerie’ (iLid. pp. 175, 180, and 182), and ‘ grand pare’ 
(ibid. pp. 180 and 209) ; also ‘ gros bagages,’ (ibid. p. 175), ‘ équipages,’ and ‘ caissons 
de vivres’ (ibid. p. 180). Wellington (to Lord Liverpool, 30 Sept.) refers to Trant’s attack 
on ‘ the escort of the military chest and reserve artillery’ near Tojal on 20 Sept. 
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Venda do Cego, and reached Sotojal or Satajo.2"_ Satajo is marked 
by Lopez 24 leagues north of the route and 44 leagues north-east 
of Vizeu. It is evidently the same as Tojal, near which Trant’s 
attack took place, and which is marked on the staff map almost due 
west of Trancoso and five miles north of the road which trends 
west-south-west to Vizeu.” No guides were to be had,” and this 
deviation from the route was apparently due to the error in the 
map, the object being to head the march due west according to the 
compass, in the supposed direction of Vizeu, which is placed too 
far north by Lopez. 

Massena’s march by Vizeu has been severely criticised. 
Wellington appears to have expected that Massena would follow 
him down the left bank of the Mondego, and writes that the enemy 
are mistaken in their plan, do not know the country, and have 
chosen the worst road in Portugal.** Napier and Marbot follow 
this line of criticism. Massena may have placed undue reliance 
on his Portuguese staff, and even adopted, in his march on Vizeu, 
the plan which Pamplona is alleged to have sketched.” It is 
certain that the roads to Vizeu were much worse than was antici- 
pated.” The artillery suffered severely, and serious delay took 
place at Vizeu owing to the urgent necessity for repairs. The 
artillery reserve and transport only arrived on the 24th.” Junot 
and the Portuguese officers, however, insisted that the Estrella was 
impracticable and that the road down the left bank of the Mondego 
was cut at every step by torrents from the Serra.” In the absence 
of topographical information on which he could rely Massena 
may well have hesitated to follow Wellington down a defile more 
than sixty miles in length (10 myriametres), where he might be 
liable to serious surprise if attacked from the heights. He was, 
moreover, aware” of the formidable position which Wellington 
had selected behind the Alva, ‘a position of surprising strength.’ *° 
The necessary effect of Massena’s strategy is admitted by Wel- 
lington. ‘It is probable that they will move a considerable column 

21 Mémoirs de Massena, vii. 175, 180; Fririon, p. 41, and Errata, p.220. Welling- 
ton’s information appears to have been premature: ‘ It is said that the 8th corps moved 
by Trancoso on Penaverde on the 16th.’ To Stuart, Cortico, 18 Sept. ; to Lord Liver- 
pool, 20 Sept. 

22 Vizeu is 21 miles west-south-west of Penaverde, where the road goes off to 
Tojal. Tojal is 11 miles west by north of Penaverde, and the same distance north- 
east of Vizeu. 

23 Massena to Berthier, Vizeu, 22 Sept., printed in Wellington Despatches, iv. 810, 
app.; Lambert to Berthier, wbi supra. 

2! To Lord Liverpool, 20 Sept. ; to Stuart, 18 Sept. 

°3 Napier, iii. 249, 2nded. 

26 Massena to Berthier, 22 Sept.; Lambert to Berthier, 23 Sept. 

27 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 209. Marbot’s explanation of the delay at Vizeu 
may be dismissed as the idle jest of the aides’ de camp ante-room. The duchess of 
Abrantes (Mémoires, xiii. 72) refers to a strange rumour as to a duel between Massena 


and Marbot. 
28 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 165. » Ibid. % Napier. iii, 266. 
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by Viseu, which would turn any position we might take upon the 
Alva.’*! Lord Londonderry, after confessing himself unable to form 
even a conjecture as to how it came about that Massena deter- 
mined upon this plan, by which he relinquished the line of the 
Tagus and his communication with Mortier and the army before 
Cadiz,** writes with curious inconsistency, but with great weight : 


Contrary to all expectation, however, and in direct defiance of every 
ordinary rule of military mancuvre, Massena left our right unmolested ; 
and though he was compelled to move upon a much larger portion of the 
circumference of the circle than we were he threw his whole army in 
masterly style to the north bank of the Mondego. . . . Massena took a 
road by which, and by which alone, he was enabled to avoid the whole 
of the defences of the Zezere, the strong positions of Sarsedas and Ponte 
de Marcella, and, I may add, the very rock upon which he chose to make 
temporary shipwreck of his prospects, the line of Busaco.** 


Koch defends the march on the ground that it left Wellington 
in doubt as to Massena’s intentions, and obliged him to retain 
Portuguese troops on the Vouga for the protection of Oporto. He 
admits at the same time that the direct route by the left bank of 
the Mondego would have been shorter and easier, and that if 
Massena had taken it Hill and Leith would have been cut off. 
This, however, seems doubtful, as Hill, though a day later than 
Wellington expected,® arrived on the Alva on the 21st. Thiers 
dwells on the advantage in point of supplies offered by the Vizeu 
route, and Lambert’s report seems to support this, but in his 
despatch to Berthier of 29 October * Massena implies that the Vizeu 
route was exhausted, and announces his intention of retreating, if 
compelled to do so, by Ponte da Murcella and Guarda, in order to 
avoid the road by which he had marched and find supplies. 
Massena’s force, barely 60,000 men,** was quite inadequate to the 

%! To Hill, Gouvea, 15 Sept. 

%3 Thid. pp. 442, 443. 

%° To Cotton, 21 Sept. 

%6 Napier, iii. 319; Tomkinson, Diary of a Cavalry Officer, 21 Sept., p. 40, 2nd ed. 

* Printed in Wellington Despatches, iv. 815 et seq., app. 


38 Fririon, pp. 40, 59-69, ‘ Etat de Situation des Troupes au 15 Septembre 1810 
(présents sous les armes).’ Officers and men, 59,806; horses, 14,313. In the official 
state for this date, as set out in Massena’s Memoirs, vii. 568-71, app., the totals are 
slightly higher, but in a note, apparently not official but by Koch, deductions are made 
for the garrisons of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida and for detatchments, leaving net 
53,556 men and 13,445 horses. Fririon (p. 10) gives the total at 67,845 when Massena 
assumed the command in May, and it is clear that it is from this figure that the 
above deductions are to be made, together with the losses at the two sieges, amounting 
to 1,669 (Fririon, pp. 19 and 33). In Massena’s Memoirs, vii. 161, the deductions from 
the total of 60,000 are put at 14,000, but in his instructions to Casabianca (his 
second aide de camp, not third, as stated by Marbot, who reverses their respective 
positions) Massena insisted that he had only 45,000 men, exclusive of the cavalry 
reserve and convalescents (ibid. p.178). The inconsistencies as to figures in Massena’s 
Memoirs point to the conclusion that Fririon’s figures are the most trustworthy we 
have. Napier’s extracts (iii. 576, app.) from the imperial muster rolls give a total 


® Narrative of the Peninsular War, pp. 421, 422. 
3* Mémoires de Massena, vii. 209 ; Napier, iii. 342. 
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undertaking. In his estimate of the forces under Wellington’s 
command Napoleon left the Portuguese troops altogether out of 
account.*® It was only on Napoleon’s urgent insistence that 
Massena undertook the command, and Ney and Junot had no belief 
in the success of the campaign.*® According to Koch, who re- 
peatedly underestimates the force at only 45,000, if Massena had 
had the 60,000 men promised by Napoleon 45,000 would have 
marched on Lisbon by Thomar and Coimbra, and the rest on 
Oporto by way of Vizeu.*! I may point out that by crossing the 
Mondego Massena protected himself against serious surprise. 
Trant’s attempt was a failure and is greatly magnified by Marbot. 
Massena appears to have persuaded himself that Wellington 
would certainly dispute the passage of the Mondego at Coimbra, 
when his position on the Alva was turned, and, no doubt, 
rightly judged that Wellington would not have the same chance of 
victory as on the Alva.*? Although the Alcoba is a conspicuous 
feature in Lopez’s map, barring or commanding the roads from 
Vizeu to Coimbra, Massena does not appear to have contemplated 
the possibility of Wellington crossing the Mondego in force and 
disputing his progress at Bussaco. 

It was Massena’s intention to turn the Alcoba and fall on 
Coimbra by the western side of the range. Lopez’s map shows no 
roads west from Vizeu except the roads to Aveiro, which led too 
far north, and the road down the valley of the Dad (see sketch map). 
Massena accordingly directed Ney and Junot to reconnoitre all the 
roads from Vizeu crossing the Caramula, but they either neglected 
to do so or entrusted the task to careless or incompetent officers, 
who, it is interesting to learn, were already in large numbers on the 
French staff. At any rate Massena was informed, contrary to the 
fact, that there were no roads across the mountains. The staffmap 
shows a network of roads and tracks. In consequence of this 
erroneous report Massena was compelled to change his plan and 
march down the valley of the Dad. Ney’s advance guard was 
directed on Cazal de Maria ; a detachment was to cross the Criz, and 
the rest of the 6th corps to be echelonned between Tondella and 
Sabugosa. Reynier’s advance guard was to move on 8. Comba 


‘ effective ’ of over 85,000 men, but this includes non-combatants (ibid. p. xxxix), detach- 
ments, and over 12,000 men in hospital, men under arms being returned at over 
65,000. These tables are evidently the source of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s very 
exaggerated and inconsistent estimates (Life of Wellington, i. 193 and 222). 

*” Berthier to Massena, 19 Sept. 1810, printedin Wellington Despatches, iv.810, app. 

40 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 17 et seq. ‘Ce que je sais, c’est que j’ai entendu 
Junot, la veille du jour du départ de San F'elices el Grande, dire que l’armée serait 
bienheureuse si elle revenait avec le quart de son monde’ (Mémoires de la Duchesse 
ad’ Abrantes, xiii. 199). 

‘t Mémoires de Massena, vii. 165. The promise is given at 70,000 men (ibid. i. li, 
and vii. 559). 

# Fririon, p. 72; Mémoires de Massena, vii. 165, 185. 
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Daé and prepare the road for the artillery.“* This route, which 
was followed by the whole army, is traced along the road from 
Vizeu through Sabugosa and 8. Comba Daé (part iii.) to Martigaé, 
where the red-ink line stops. Martigaéd, or Mortagoa, was Massena’s 
headquarters previous to the battle of Bussaco. Tondella, S. Comba 
Daé, and Cazal de Maria are misplaced by Lopez, but are approxi- 
mately in their true positions in the sketch map.** The advance 
guard of the 6th corps drove the British outposts out of 5. Comba 
Daé on the 21st, and a division occupied Cazal de Maria on the 
22nd, and on the 23rd the 2nd corps occupied 8. Comba Daé, Ponte 
de Criz, and Mortagoa.*° 

On the 24th, while still at Vizeu, Massena traced an itinerary, 
according to which the 2nd and 6th corps were to reunite on the 
28th in front of Coimbra; the 8th corps with the cavalry reserve 
were to occupy Carqueijo on the same day, and the artillery reserve 
was to reach Fornos on the 30th. Fornos and Carqueijo are on 
the highroad from Coimbra to Oporto. This itinerary was drawn 
up under the belief that Wellington would not offer battle except at 
Coimbra, and was abandoned when the allies took up their position 
at Bussaco. The itinerary was based on imperfect information, 
and would probably have been altered in any case.“* It is not laid 
down in the map. The road is continued from Martigaé across the 
Alcoba to Coimbra. The staff map shows that the road through §. 
Antonio do Cantaro meets the highroad at Fornos, and the road 
past Bussaco (547) at Mealhada, eleven miles west of Mortagoa. 
Neither Boialvo nor the Boialvo road, by which, after his defeat, 
Massena turned Wellington’s position, appears in Lopez’s map, 
and no route is laid down. Boialvo is ten miles north-west of 
Mortagoa, and about four from the highroad. The Bussaco Sierra 
Alta is shown in Lopez’s map as a spur trending north-west from 
the Alcoba, with Buzaco (sic) ‘7 marked at its western extremity 
and much misplaced. It is unnecessary to say that the Serra do 
Bussaco really runs north-west from Pena Cova, which is fairly 
correctly placed by Lopez, as also is Lorvaé, Wellington’s head- 
quarters previous to moving to the convent of Bussaco. 

After reconnoitring the position of the allies on the 26th 
Massena held a council of war in the evening. Reynier and 

“3 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 181, 182. 

“ The route from Vizeu (451) is as follows: Sabugosa (366),9 miles; Tondella, 
(305), 5 miles; 8. Comba Dad (213), 9 miles; Rio Criz, 2} miles; Mortagoa, 
3 miles ; Cazal de Maria is on a by-road 24 miles N. by W. of S. Comba Dad. 

** Fririon, p. 42; Massena to Berthier, 22 Sept.; Lambert to Berthier, 23 Sept. 


Ponte de Criz is not marked either by Lopez or in the staff map, but appears in 
Nantiat’s map. 


‘6 Fririon, p. 44; Mémoires de Massena, vii. 185, where further details are 
given. 


* Bussaco is the spelling of the staff map, adopted in the Vie militaire du Général 
Foy, par Maurice Girod de L’ Ain, chef d’escadron d’artillerie. Paris, 1900. 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXIII. II 
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Lazowski (commanding engineer officer), while admitting the 
difficulty of the attack, were of opinion that it might succeed. 
Ney maintained that it was too late. Junot, Eblé (commanding 
artillery officer), and Fririon were of this opinion. Ney went on to 
advise a retreat on Vizeu, with a view to marching on Oporto, or 
preferably on Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo. Massena repudiated 
this advice with indignation, and held himself bound by Napoleon’s 
orders to force his way at all hazards and march on Lisbon. It 
would be time enough to think of retreating behind the Coa when 
they had sustained a defeat: Les inconvénients d’un échee ne 
peuvent étre mis en balance avec les avantages d'une victoire. 
Koch shrewdly observes that Massena had need of a victory in 
order to force his lieutenants to submission.‘* In Koch’s opinion 
Wellington’s position, then held by only 25,000 men, would have 
been carried if Massena had been able to bring up his whole army 
on the morning of the 26th, but the 8th corps and the artillery 
were too far behind to permit of the attack being made until the 
evening.*® This, however, does not excuse Massena’s rashness in 
attempting on the following day to carry an almost impregnable 
position now held by 50,000 men, and against which, owing to the 
nature of the ground, artillery could not be employed, and only 
half his force could be brought up to the attack. The 8th corps 
was held in reserve and took no part in the engagement, while 
Mermet’s division, forming the reserve of the 6th corps, made only 
a slight demonstration.*® Lord Londonderry, who strongly 
condemns Massena’s front attack, characterises Wellington’s 
conviction that his position at Bussaco would certainly be attacked 
as an instance of prescience quite out of the ordinary course of 
events, for which it is impossible accurately to account, ‘ in- 
asmuch as Busaco was a position simply and solely because the 
enemy thought fit by attacking to give to it that character.’ »! 
Wellington’s conviction was doubtless based in the main on 
Massena’s reputation as a fighting general, but it may perhaps be 
accounted for in part by his knowledge of the omission of the 
Boialvo road in Lopez’s map,” which was the best available 
for Massena’s use. Wellington was quite aware of the danger 
from the Boialvo road, ‘by which we may be turned and cut 
off from Coimbra. But I do not yet give up hopes of discovering 


48 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 191-3. 49 Ibid. pp. 190, 209, 210. 

50 Fririon, pp. 50-52. He gives the actual figures as follows :—2nd corps: Merle, 
5,857; Heudelet, 7,440: total, 13,297. 6th corps: Marchand, 6,558; Mermet, 7,023 ; 
Loison, 6,916: total, 20,497. Total engaged, 33,794, or, deducting Mermet’s division, 
only 26,771. Loss, which fell exclusively on the 2nd and 6th corps, killed, 521; 
wounded, 3,601; prisoners, 364: total, 4,486. State of army, 1 Oct., 55,320 (ibid. 
p. 55). 

5! Narrative, pp. 445, 446. 

8? The Boialvo road is also omitted in Nantiat’s map. 
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a remedy for this last misfortune.’ It is absurd, however, to 
suppose that ordering Trant to Sardaé was a remedy, as Wellington 
suggests. In his conversation with Foy before his departure 
from Paris Napoleon strongly condemned Massena for his rashness 
in making this march with his army demoralised by defeat and in 
the presence of a victorious enemy. Massena’s army, however, 
was by no means demoralised,* and his knowledge that half of 
Wellington’s force was Portuguese probably determined Massena to 
take the risk. In Napoleon’s opinion Wellington ought to have 
attacked, and lost his opportunity. The fact is that Wellington 
had not sufficient confidence in the Portuguese levies to undertake 
a directly offensive operation, although he was well satisfied with 
their conduct at Bussaco. He was probably influenced by political 
considerations, as Napier suggests, in making a stand at Bussaco, 
but Thiers well observes that Wellington was unwilling to retire as 
a fugitive without first delivering a defensive battle which would 
establish the moral of his troops, and nerve them for the defence 
of the lines of Torres Vedras, while a victory might avert the 
necessity for retreat.” 

As I have said the route breaks off at Martigaé, and Massena’s 
turning movement is not laid down in the map. On the 28th 
Junot was ordered to advance at nightfall with all rapidity on 
Sardaé, Ney to follow as far as Boialvo, and Reynier to retire on 
Mortagoa and bring up the rear. On the evening of the 29th 
Massena learnt at Boialvo of Wellington’s retreat on Coimbra, and 
ordered Junot to take up his position between Mealhada and 
Carqueijo, Ney to march on Mealhada by Avellas de Caminho, and 
Reynier to post himself at Pedreira.** The red line recommences 
at Pedreira, and follows the highroad through Mealhada, Carquejo 
(sic), and Fornos to Coimbra.” 

In his despatch of 8 Nov. to Lord Liverpool Weilington discusses 
the policy of the expedition, which he believed to be based not on 
military considerations, but on the necessity for relieving the 
distress of the French army in the Peninsula by the plunder of 


53 To Cotton; Convent of Busaco, 21 Sept. See also letter to Stuart, 24 Sept., 
where Wellington says that if the enemy wait another day or two they will be unable to 
turn the position. 

5 To Lord Liverpool, Coimbra, 30 Sept. See Lord Londonderry, ubi supra ; 
Napier, iii. 337-8, and Mémoires de Massena, vii. 205. 

53 Vie militaire du Général Foy, p. 121. 

36 Foy’s report to the emperor, 22 Nov., ibid. p. 346. 

57 Histoire du Consulat et de VEmpire, xu. liv. 39, p. 365. 

58 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 202-4. The road rises from about 100 metres at 
Mortagoa to 355 (8 miles), and falls to 128 at Boialvo (3 miles). From Boialvo several 
roads debouch on the highroad between Pedreira and Sardad. Sardad is about 
6 miles N.W. of Boialvo, the distance by the roads being greater. Route from Sardaé : 
Aveilas de Caminho, 6 miles; Pedreira, 3} miles; Mealhada, 4 miles; Carqueijo 
4 miles; Coimbra, 8 miles. 5° Cf. Marbot, ii. 401, 
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Lisbon and Oporto. ‘Ifthe expedition into Portugal had been 
founded upon military principle only it would have ended at 
Busaco; and I do not hesitate to acknowledge that I expected 
Massena would retire from thence, or at all events would not 
advance beyond the Mondego.’ The majority of Massena’s staff 
. were of opinion that they ought to consolidate their position on the 
Mondego, and re-establish communication with Almeida, so as to 
bring up their siege guns and other munitions, which would be 
indispensable for their operations against the lines of Torres Vedras, 
of which they learned for the first time on reaching Coimbra.” 
Massena was, however, fully persuaded that Wellington had only 
retreated in order to choose a new position in which to offer battle, 
and persisted in advancing, as indeed under Napoleon’s instructions 
he was bound to do. A delay was, however, necessary for the 
further repair of the artillery and transport wagons, which had 
suffered severely in the march from Vizeu.*' Sir Herbert Maxwell 
is somewhat unfair in stating that Massena wasted three days 
plundering Coimbra.** The magazines were plundered by the 8th 
corps in defiance of Massena’s orders. Lambert, the intendant- 
general, remonstrated in vain with Junot, who disclaimed responsi- 
bility for maintaining order.“ Massena severely reprimanded 
Junot and threatened to deprive him of his command.“ I may 
here refer to the allegations against Trant preferred by Koch and 
Marbot.® Marbot’s charge of a massacre is not supported by Koch, 
who does not go beyond alleging blows and outrages and inhuman 
excesses. Fririon mentions no outrages, but confines himself to a 
comparatively minor charge: Tous ces malheureua prisonniers furent 
trainés plutdt que conduits a Oporto. The inhumanity of remov- 
ing the wounded from the hospitals must be admitted, but there 
appears to be little foundation for Koch’s, much less for Marbot’s 
charge, which is sufficiently refuted by Foy’s report to the emperor : 


Des soldats échappés de Coimbre oni dit & leurs camarades que les 
malades et blessés francais pris par les Portuguais n’avaient pas été tués 
et qu’on les conduirait en Angleterre. 


Thiers ignores the incident altogether, though he refers to the 
necessity Massena was under of leaving his wounded behind at 
Coimbra. His silence is conclusive. 

From Coimbra the route is continued south through Condeixa 
Velha, Venda da Cruz, Pombal, and Leiria to Batalha. Massena 
moved on 5 Oct. The advance guard, which he now placed under 
Montbrun’s command, pushed cn to Leiria and Batalha that 

© Fririon, pp. 72-4 and 84. Cf., however, Mémoires de Massena, vii. 212, 216-7. 
®! Mémcires de Massena, vii. 212. ® Life of Wellington, i. 199, 201. 

* Mémoires de Massena, vii. 207. % Tbid. p. 208. 

* Ibid. pp. 237, 238; Marbot, ii. 404. See Napier, iii. 349, 350, and 634, app. viii. 
* Fririon, p. 75. * Vie militaire du Général Foy, p. 347. 
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evening. The 8th and 6th corps were ordered to follow, the 
former halting at Venda da Cruz and the latter behind Redinha. 
The 2nd corps was ordered to march by Rabacal and reconnoitre 
all the roads connecting with the above route, and then fall back 
on Pombal or Leiria according to circumstances. The whole army 
was to concentrate at Leiria.* The road to Thomar and Santarem 
branches off at Condeixa Velha, 
and Reynier’s route is traced along 
it as far as Rabacal, and then 
carried across country to Pombal. 
In the staff map Rabacal is con- 
nected by zigzag cross-country 
roads with both Redinha and 
Pombal. On the 6th the 8th corps 
marched through Pombal on 
Arranha; the 6th corps advanced 
beyond Pombal, and the 2nd corps 
marched from Rabacal to Arneiro.® 
All three corps concentrated at 
Leiria on the 7th, and the march was now in one column. The 
route is continued from Batalha, where the pen has evidently been 
freshly dipped, through Moliano and Candieiros, which were occu- 
pied by the advance guard on the 7th, to Rio Maior in part v. 
The advance guard came up with the British cavalry picquet at Rio 
Maior on the 8th, and drove it beyond Alcoentre, where the pursuit 
was checked.” Lopez lays down the road fairly correctly from 
Candieiros to Alcoentre, but misplaces Rio Maior to the east, as 
well as the Monte Junto, which is really south-west of Aleoentre. The 
result is somewhat absurd, the route being carried over the 
mountain to Rio Maior and then turned back at an acute angle, 
recrossing the mountain, to Aleoentre. Rio Maior is really upon 
the main road, about seven miles south of Candieiros. The 8th 


® Mémoires de Massena, vii. 218. Fririon,p.77. Route from Coimbra: Condeixa, 
8 miles; Redinha, 9 miles; Venda da Cruz, 4 miles; Pombal, 3 miles; Arranha, 5 
miles; Leiria, 11 miles. The positions of Redinha and Arranha have been corrected 
in the sketch map. Rabacal is 7 miles’ march from Condeixa and 12 miles north- 
east of Pombal, the distance by road being considerably greater. Condeixa Velha 
should be Condeixa. Condeixa Velha is shown in the staff map as a separate village 
in the angle between the roads. 

® Arneiro is 16 miles’ march from Rabacal and about 23 from Leiria. It is 9 miles 
east-south-east of Pombal and has inadvertently been placed too near the route in the 
sketch map. The Arneiro route runs generally at an elevation of 200 to 300 metres, 
considerably higher than the Pombal route. Arneiro do Pisao, 14 mile east of 
Arranha and 9 miles W. by N. of Arneiro, is on a by-road leading from Pombal and 
rejoining the main road 3 miles south of Arranha. Reynier may have fallen back on 
Pombal in accordance with the route on the map, and marched by Arneiro de Pisao, 
but his orders were discretionary, and I think he marched by Arneiro. 

* Fririon, pp. 77, 78 ; Cotton to Wellington, 9 Oct. Fririon claims several prisoners, 
but Cotton admits only one, 
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corps marched from Candieiros to beyond Rio Maior on the 9th, the 
6th and 2nd corps following, and Aleoentre was reached on the 10th.” 
From Alcoentre the route is traced south through Otta and Moinho 
Novo to Castanheira, which is corrected in the sketch map below to 
Carregado.” On the 11th Reynier was ordered to advance by the 
royal road on Carregado,” which became his headquarters. The 
2nd corps also occupied the valley of Arruda as well as Castanheira 
and Villa Franca, on the Tagus.” Ney was at the same time 
ordered to take up his position at Otta, four miles north of 
Alemquer, and repair the roads debouching on Sobral. A recon- 
naissance of the road from Alecoentre showed that it was imprac- 
ticable for artillery, and Ney was authorised to concentrate the 6th 
corps at Moinho de Cuba, placing a division only at Otta.” 


Lopez lays down a road running direct from Santarem to 
Lisbon, which crosses the foregoing route between Otta and Moinho 
Novo, and on which he places Alenquer (sic) and Bucellas. A red- 
ink line is traced along this road from the point of intersection to 
Alemquer and thence to Bucellas, another from Alemquer to 


” Fririon, pp. 80, 81. Route from Leiria: Batalha, 6} miles ; Candieiros, 17 miles ; 
Rio Maior, 7} miles. The road rises from 116 metres at Batalha to 403 near Can- 
dierios, falling to about 100 at Rio Maior. Alcoentre is 9 miles south of Rio Maior. 

7 Otta is marked by Lopez on the site of Moinho de Cuba, and Moinho Novo is 
placed too far south. Moinho Novo is 2 miles east of Alemquer and about 3 miles 
distant by road. Route from Alcoentre: Moinho de Cuba, 7 miles; Moinho Novo, 4 
miles; Carregado, 24 miles. Castanheira is two miles south of Carregado, on the 
road to Alhandra. Caregado (sic) is misplaced by Lopez. 

73 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 224. 

* Fririon, p. 90. Villa Franca is 2} miles south by west of Castanheira. 

*° Mémoires de Massena, vii. 225. Otta (Ota in the staff map) is 14 mile west by 
north of Moinho de Cuba, and connected by road with Moinho de Cuba, Alcoentre, 
and Alemquer. 
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Arruda, and thence to Alhandra, and a third from Alemquer to 
Castanheira (Carregado). Alemquer is five miles’ march from 
Moinho de Cuba. Montbrun reached Alemquer on the 10th, 
and Soult’s brigade occupied the road between Alemquer and 
Carregado.” The following day Soult, in accordance with 
Massena’s orders, captured the magazines at Villa Franca and 
reconnoitred Alhandra.” ‘The red line from Alemquer to Casta- 
nheira is probably connected with this movement of Soult’s. On 
the same day, the 11th, Montbrun accompanied Lazowski, command- 
ing engineer officer, who was entrusted by Massena with the task 
of reconnoitring the road from Sobral to Bucellas.”* The recon- 
naissance was checked at Sobral, which was occupied by the 8th 
corps on the 12th.” Itis unnecessary to say that Junot was equally 
unsuccessful in penetrating beyond Sobral. The line from Alemquer 
to Bucellas, though the road is by no means direct, as represented by 
Lopez, clearly relates to these movements. The plan appears to 
indicate that Massena was well informed, as the weakest point in 
the second line of defence lay between Bucellas and Alhandra, in the 
vicinity of the valley of Arruda.*° Reynier made a reconnaissance in 
force on Arruda on the 15th,*' and this may possibly be the explana- 
tion of the above lines from Castanheira (Carregado) to Alemquer and 
from Alemquer to Arruda and thence to Alhandra. The staff map, 
however, shows direct connexion by cross-country roads between 


Carregado and Arruda. A probable explanation of the line from 
Alemquer to Arruda and Alhandra appears to be found in Massena’s 
order, contained in his letter to Fririon of 7 Nov.,*? by which he 
directed Pelet to make a careful reconnaissance along the line of 
Arruda. Writing from §. Quintino, near Sobral, on 11 Oct. to 
Craufurd, who was posted at Arruda, Wellington discusses the 
situation and Massena’s probable intentions at some length. He 


6 Fririon, p. 81; cf. Wellington’s memorandum for Spencer, 11 Oct. Carregado 
is 3 miles south-east of Alemquer. 

77 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 223, 224. Alhandra is 2 miles south by west of Villa 
Franca. 

** Mémoires de Massena, ubi supra. Sobral is not marked by Lopez. It is 8 
miles west by south of Alemquer, and about 10 by the road, which rises in a mile from 
Alemquer (112) to 272 metres. 305 is marked north and 236 south of Sobral. Sobral 
is on the road from Torres Vedras to Alhandra and is 8 miles north of Bucellas, which 
is 6 miles west by south of Alhandra. 

79 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 225. 

© Napier, iii. 352, 358. Arruda is 6 miles south-south-west of Alemquer, but the 
road connexion is indirect. It is about 6 miles north-west of Alhandra on the road 
to Torres Vedras. 

*! Fririon, p. 88. 

*? Tbid. p. 105, reprinted in Wellington Despatches, iv. 817, app. Pelet was Massena’s 
first aide-de-camp. The line was doubtless traced at an earlier date, but it is evident 
that Massena had been unable to obtain exact information. Pelet was directed to 
make a detailed (‘ bien circonstancié’) report, but failed to do so, only making a few 
notes of the reconnaissances which were made on 8 Nov. See Pelet’s letter in 
Fririon, wbi supra. 
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points out that in the present state of the weather it is impossible 
for the enemy to get guns upon the paved road which runs through 
Arruda to Alhandra without passing through Sobral. Wellington 
also points out the importance of the position of Arruda, though he 
does not think it could be held for any length of time against a 
superior force. 

Massena spent the 14th and 15th in reconnoitring the lines, and 
came to the conclusion that it was impossible to carry them by 
assault without siege guns.** There appears to be no foundation, 
as Sir Herbert Maxwell points out, for Marbot’s assertion that 
Massena desired to attack the lines, and would have done so but 
for Ney’s refusal to act. Marbot discusses the subject as if there 
had been only one line of defence. Massena was fully in- 
formed as to the existence of the three lines.** An enormous 
quantity of ammunition had been destroyed by the rains, and the 
supply which remained would have been insufficient for an attack 
on the second line even if the first had been carried.* The loss in 
sick and missing during the march was disastrous.  Fririon 
having reported on 8 Nov. that Sobral was untenable, Massena 
on the 10th communicated confidentially to Fririon his final 
arrangements for the withdrawal, which took place on the 14th.* 

From Castanheira (Carregado) the red line is traced along the 
road to Villa Nova da Rainha, and thence through Azambuja and 
Cartaxo to Santarem. This was the route by which Reynier was 
ordered to march, covering Junot’s line of retreat by Moinho de Cuba, 
altered to Moinho Novo, Aveiras de Cima, and Cartaxo.** Junot’s 


83 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 232, 233. As the result of their respective recon- 
naissances at Sobral and Alhandra Junot and Reynier had already arrived at 
this conclusion (Fririon, p. 87). The duchess of Abrantes (Mémoires, xiii. 217, 218) 
represents Ney and Junot as in favour of attacking the lines, but according to Junot 
(ibid. p. 338) nothing could have been attained without help from Soult. Junot at the 
same time, no doubt falsely, describes Massena as having lost his nerve (ibid.) In his 
letter to Soult of 24 Jan. 1811 Foy has the effrontery to write that they did not 
attack the lines ‘moins parce qu’il y avait peu de chances de succés que parce qu’il 
convenait ala politique de l’empereur d’entretenir sur le continent, dans les circon- 
stances difficiles oh se trouve l’Angleterre, une lutte qui fatigue les armées de cette 
puissance, qui saigne sa population,’ &c. (Vie militaire du Général Foy, p. 354). This 
extraordinary statement, evidently suggested by Napoleon’s observations (ibid. p. 122), 
was doubtless accepted by Soult cum grano salis. 

5! Massena to Berthier, 29 Oct. 

55 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 232, 233. 

*6 State: 1 Oct., 55,320; 31 Oct., 46,591; 15 Nov., 44,814 (Fririon, pp. 55, 98, 
and 112). The 8th corps (16,745 on 15 Sept., Fririon, p. 69), which was not engaged at 
Bussaco, had lost by 1 Nov. 2,559 men. See Mémoires de la Duchesse d’ Abrantés, 
xiii. 216, where details are given. 

8’ Fririon’s report, Massena’s Dispositions of 29 Oct. and 10 Nov., and his 
correspondence relating to the withdrawal are reprinted in Wellington Despatches, iv. 
817 et seq., app. 

*s Fririon, pp. 110, 112. Aveiras de Cima is about 8 miles’ march from Moinho 
Novo and 6 from Cartaxo. Reynier’s route from Carregado: Villa Nova, 3 miles ; 
Azambuja, 4 miles; Cartaxo, 8 miles; Santarem, 8 miles. 
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route is not laid down. The roads meet at Cartaxo, not as in 
Lopez’s and Napier’s maps. The 8th corps evacuated Sobral on 
the 14th at 8 p.m., and passed through Alemquer during the night 
unmolested. Marching by Moinho Novo, as directed, it bivouacked 
at Aveiras de Cima on the 15th. The road, however, proved im- 
practicable for the artillery, which was accordingly sent round by 
Azambuja. The 2nd corps, guided by Pelet, evacuated Villa Franca 
and Carregado on the same day, Heudelet’s division occupying 
Azambuja and Merle’s Villa Nova. On the 16th the 8th corps 
marched by Cartaxo and Santarem on Abrahaé and Pernes, and 
the second corps fell back on Cartaxo.*? Mermet’s march to 
Thomar by Rio Maior, Alcanede, and Torres Novas is not laid 
down. Loison’s and Marchand’s divisions of the 6th corps had 
already been sent by Massena to Montbrun’s support at Punhete 
and Thomar. 

The 2nd corps was quartered at Santarem. The lines which I 
have now to describe illustrate Massena’s general conception as 
shown in his ‘ Dispositions’ of 10 Nov. 


La nouvelle position que l’armée devra occuper aura sa gauche 4 
Santarem, son centre 4 Torres Novas, et sa droite 4 Thomar, s’appuyant 
sur le Zezere, dont la rive gauche sera occupée par la division Loison, 
qui appuiera elle-méme sa droite 4 Punhete. 


There are two lines of march laid down from Santarem. One 
follows the road to Pernes (part iii.), and crossing the Alviella is 
traced to Torres Novas, where it stops. Junot’s headquarters and 
1st division were at Pernes, his 2nd division at Torres Novas, and 
his cavalry at Aleanede and Abrahaé.* Massena made Torres 
Novas his headquarters. The other line of march up the bank of 
the Tagus diverges into two branches which meet at Golega (sic) in 
part iii. From Golega or Gollega there are, again, two lines laid 
down, one to Thomar (Ney’s headquarters),®' the other along the 
river through Barquinha and Tancos, where Massena at one time 
proposed to bridge the Tagus, to Praia, which is incorrectly 
placed on the Zezere opposite Punhete.*? From Punhete a short 


% Fririon, pp. 112, 114; Mémoires de Massena, vii. 263-5. 

* According to Massena’s Dispositions of 10 Nov. Junot was to establish himself 
with his 1st division at Gollega, and his 2nd division and cavalry at Torres Novas. 
This order must, however, have been altered, as on the 16th and 17th the corps took up 
its position as stated above (Fririon, pp. 114, 115). The march is given in accordance 
with the order in Massena’s Mémoires, vii. 265, where the 2nd is evidently a misprint 
for the 8th corps. On a point of this kind, however, the authority of Fririon’s 
Journal can scarcely be questioned. Gollegiis 16 miles’ march from Santarem. Route 
from Santarem: Pernes,11 miles ; Torres Novas, 10 miles. Gollegai and Alcanede are 
each about 11 miles’ march from Pernes. 

*! Thomar is 16 miles’ march from Gollegad and 12 from Torres Novas 

*? Constancia in the staff map. Praia is 1 mile below the confluence of the Tagus 
and the Zezere. Route from Gollega: Barquinha, 6 miles; Tancos, 2 miles; Ri 
Zezere, 3} miles ; Abrantes, 8 miles, 
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line is drawn with a dash of the pen about halfway along 
the road shown in the sketch map. This incomplete line 
would appear to indicate that the construction of the bridge 
and defence of Punhete were uppermost in Massena’s mind 
at the time he traced it, though almost immediately after his 
arrival before the lines he directed his attention to the capture of 
Abrantes and ordered Montbrun to take it by ruse or by force.” 
Punhete was reconnoitred on 18 Oct., and occupied on the 31st, on 
the occasion of Foy’s departure for Paris.°* There is another red 
line from Atalaia to Praia. Atalaia is somewhat misplaced by 
Lopez. In the staff map it is on the direct road to Thomar, six 
miles from Gollegaé, and one mile beyond the point where the 
road goes off to Constancia (Punhete) and Abrantes. No direct 
road is shown, as in Lopez’s map, though there is a maze of by-roads, 
and the shortest route from Atalaia to Punhete would appear to 
be along the last-mentioned road. The red line between Atalaia 
and Praia does not, therefore, indicate an independent route, but 
is due to the misplacement of Atalaia. Atalaia is frequently 
mentioned as a station, and was to be Massena’s headquarters in 
the plan of retreat which he communicated confidentially to 
Fririon on 4 Feb. 1811.” 

Massena’s views and situation are fully explained in his 
despatch to Berthier of 6 March 1811,” as well as in his Memoirs. 
The whole position was discussed, in the light of Napoleon’s orders 
brought by Foy, at Loison’s déjewner at Golleg&i on 18 Feb.” The 
extract from Foy’s journal * purports to be dated on the 11th, and 
this error, unless it is a misprint, and the grave discrepancies 
between Foy’s account of the discussion and the account in Massena’s 
Memoirs, which is substantially confirmed by Thiers, as well as 
the somewhat rhetorical language of the passage, point to the 
conclusion that it was written subsequently from recollection 
and is no more to be relied upon than his letter to Soult to which I 
have already adverted (above, p. 488, note 83). Foy represents Ney 
as proposing to cross over into Alemtejo, in order to aid Soult’s 
operations, and await reinforcements on the Upper Guadiana. 
According to Massena’s Memoirs this was Loison’s suggestion, 
which was unanimously rejected,’ and Ney gave his strong 
adherence to Foy’s own proposal that they should stay in their 
present positions until the arrival of the 5th corps. So far from 


98 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 245. See also Massena to Fririon, 25 Oct., p. 93. 
reprinted in Wellington Despatches, iv. 814, app. 

® Fririon, pp. 91, 98. The bridges over the Zezere at Punhete, one of boats and the 
other of rafts, were completed on 2 Nov. Massena ordered additional boats to be 
constructed, in order to cross the Tagus at Tancos (ibid. p. 102). % Ibid. p. 1381. 

* Printed in Wellington Despatches, iv. 828 et seq., app. 

** Mémoires de Massena, vii. 313 et seq. 

* Vie militaire du Général Foy, pp. 129-32. % Mémoires de Massena, vii. 318, 
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proposing to cross the Tagus, Ney declared the passage too 
dangerous, and only to be risked as a final resort in case Badajoz 
had not fallen and fresh orders from the emperor had not arrived 
by 20 March.'° 

Massena determined, having regard to Napoleon’s orders, to 
await Mortier’s diversion until the last extremity, and then retire 
on the Mondego, a course against which Ney had emphatically 
declared himself, but it is expressly stated that Massena broke up 
the party without communicating his intention,'"' and from the 
report in his Memoirs he would appear to have taken little part 
beyond eliciting the opinions of his generals. Notwithstanding 
this Foy represents Massena as taking a leading part in the 
discussion and announcing before the assembled generals his 
ultimate intention of retreating on the Mondego, an intention with 
which Foy was doubtless acquainted from Massena’s despatch of 
29 Oct., which he carried to Paris. In referring to Reynier’s 
garbled account of the proceedings entitled ‘ Conférences de Golgaé,’ 
which Reynier strangely submitted to Massena, Foy appears to 
have been unaware that all present at the discussion, except Ney, 
signed at Massena’s request a declaration of the utter inaccuracy 
of the document, similar to that signed by Foy himself and the 
four generals whom he mentions.’ The duchess of Abrantes 
prints the text of Junot’s declaration, but by a curious misapprehen- 
sion attributes the document itself, of which she professes to give 
a résumé, to Massena, and adduces it as a glaring instance of his 
bad faith. Such was the result of Massena’s precautions to 
prevent the document being used against him. To turn to a more 
serious matter, Sir Herbert Maxwell’ has repeated a charge 
against Massena as revolting as it is improbable. Massena’s cir- 
culars to his lieutenants during the campaign show conclusively 
that he did not countenance or connive at the license of his soldiers, 
however helpless he may have been to restrain it. The following 
passage is manifestly sincere : 


J’apprends que des soldats détachés pour chercher des vivres se portent 
aux excés les plus inouis. Ceux des habitants qui ont déji fourni toutes 
les subsistances en leur pouvoir, ou que la misére empéche d’en fournir, 


Mémoires de Massena, vii. 323. 10 Tbhid. pp. 233, 234. 

Vie militaire du Général Foy, p. 1383 ; see Mémoires de Massena, vii. 324, 325. 
°3 Mémoires de la Duchesse d’Abrantés, xiv. 10-16. It is difficult to understand 

how the document came to be among Junot’s papers. It looks as if, though he 

signed the required declaration, he omitted to send the paper back to Massena. In 

Massena’s Memoirs no exception is taken to Junot’s attitude on this occasion. 

1 Life of Wellington, i. 203, citing Quarterly Review, lxv. 42, note. The French 
authority referred to by the reviewer and Sir Herbert Maxwell is Guingret, Campagne 
de Portugal (1817), from which a long extract is given by Jones, War in Spain and 
Portugal (1818), app. C. pp. 413-20. Guingret, pp. 123 et seg., describes the horrible 
state of license that prevailed, but is not an authority for the statement that the 
foraging detachments had orders to bring in the women. 
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sont victimes de leur barbarie ; vous n’apprendrez pas sans frémir qu’ils 
out pendu quelques-uns de ces malheureux. L’honneur des armes de 
l’empereur et la générosité du caractére frangais se révoltent également 
contre de.semblables atrocités. Si on ne s’empresserait pas de les 
réprimer, nous serions bientét au ban de toutes les nations civilisées.'!° 


There is little in Massena’s character to esteem, but he could 
not have addressed lieutenants with whom his relations were 
strained in such language as this had he been guilty of issuing 
orders to his soldiers inciting to organised outrage, even more 
diabolical than the atrocities which he here denounces. 

No routes are laid down in the map in connexion with 
Massena’s retreat, and I now pass on to the other maps to which 
I have referred. 


Partido of Toro (88). In this map a line in yellow ink is 
laid down from Pollosto Parada de Rubiales, which appears to be 
part of Marmont’s 

original plan of ad- 

vance on Salamanca 

in July 1812. The 

route crosses the Tra- 

bancos at Eban de 

Arriba and passing 

through Siete Iglesias 

and Alaejos is carried 

to Castrillo, on the 

Guareiia, and thence 

to Caiiizal and Parada 

de Rubiales, in the 

province of Sala- 

manca. In Coello’s 

map all the foregoing places are on the highroad to Salamanca.'” 
Marmont crossed the Duero on 17 July at Tordesillas and Pollos,'™ 


15 Mémoires de Massena, vii. 278, 279. 

106 This map was published in 1784, and is on a scale of one inch to the league 
(twenty to the degree). The note is typical, and acknowledges ‘ una razon puntual de 
esta diocesis’ from the archbishop of Zamora. ‘Esforzéd este Illmo mucho 4 los 
Seiicres Parrocos para que respondiesen exactamente 4 mis circulares.’ The country 
is indicated as studded with hills and woodland. The sketch map is about one- 
fourth of the scale of the original. 

‘7 The road is direct, not as in Lopez’s map. Coello also shows the old road 
passing south of Pollos and through or near Eban de Arriba, Siete Iglesias, and Alaejos 
to the neighbourhood of Castrillo; a track from this road passes through Castrillo 
and Cajiizal to Parada. Route from Pollos: Rio Trabancos, 6 miles ; Alaejos, 6 miles; 
Castrillo, 8 miles; Cafizal, 5 miles; Parada, 4 miles; Salamanca, 17 miles. 

108 Napier, v. 149. Tordesillas only is mentioned in Marmont’s despatch of 25 
July (printed in Wellington Despatches, v. 815, app.) and in Wellington’s despatch to 
Lord Bathurst of 21 July. 
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and the next day attacked Cotton at Castrejon,'® and nearly about 
the same time turned the left flank of this position by Alaejos 
marching by the route laid down in the map. The march on 
Vallesa by La Nava del Rey, Castrejon, and Torrecilla de la Orden 
is not laid down. The movement on Vallesa, however, appears to 
have been only a feint, and the real attack was made at Castrillo, in 
pursuance of the plan laid down in the map. Repulsed in his 
attempt to enter the valley of Canizal, Marmont withdrew his 
troops on the 19th, and on the 20th made a movement ‘ to his left 
along the heights of the Guarefia, which river he crossed below 
(above ?) Cantalapiedra.’"° This change of route is not laid 
down in the map. The map of the adjoining country, part ii. of 
Salamanca, is significantly missing, as already mentioned (above, 
p- 473). 

Province of Valladolid (41-44). This map is on a scale of one 
inch and one-tenth to the league (twenty to the degree) and was 
published in 1779. In part iv. two 
routes are laid down in yellow ink 
from Valladolid: one to Tordesillas, 
crossing the Pisuerga at Simancas ; 
the other by Puente de Duero to 
Fresno. Crossing the Adaja at 
Valdestillas, the route is traced to 
Ventosa, where it leaves the road 
and is carried across country through 
Rodilana until it strikes the road 
from Pozaldez to Medina del Campo. 

Coello’s map shows that the road 
to Medina passes through Pozaldez, 
Medina being south-west, not west, 
of that place, and that Rodilana, 
correctly placed by Lopez west of 
Pozaldez, is connected only by tracks with Ventosa and Medina. 
From Medina the route is again carried across country (the road is 
laid down by Coello) to Carpio, and thence by the road from La Nava 
10 As to this engagement see Tomkinson, Diary of a Cavalry Officer, pp. 180-2. 
The position of Castrejon is corrected in the sketch map. It is on the right bank of the 
Trabancos, as I have ascertained through the courtesy of the captain-general of Old 
Castile, and is correctly placed by Coello eight miles south-west of La Nava. It is 
misplaced by Lopez and Napier on the left bank. Napier’s text shows that he was 
under a misapprehension on this point, as well as in regard to the relative significance 
of Marmont’s attempts at Castrillo and Vallesa. Wellington’s despatch is in 
accordance with the route in the map. 
110 Wellington to Lord Bathurst, 21 July. Cantalapiedra is about eight miles east 
of Vallesa and the Guareiia, and to have crossed below Cantalapiedra would have 
brought Marmont on to the plain of Vallesa, where Wellington had made every 


preparation for the expected action. Cantalapiedra is approximately placed by 
Lopez, but he misplaces Vallesa east instead of south of Castrillo. 
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across the Trabancos to Fresno, which is at the edge of the 
map.!!! 

I venture to suggest that these lines indicate Souham’s plan of 
operations on the Duero in October and November 1812. In his 
retreat from Burgos Wellington took up his position opposite 
Tordesillas in order to oppose Souham’s passage of the Duero. 
Owing to the advance of Joseph and Soult from Madrid, Wellington 
was forced to retire and abandon his contemplated junction with 
Hill in front of Tordesillas."'* The line of march from Valladolid 
by Puente de Duero, Medina, and Carpio was, I think, designed by 
Souham to turn Wellington’s position at Rueda and prevent his 
junction with Hill, and at the same time to effect Souham’s own 
junction with Joseph and Soult. Wellington writes to Hill on 
80 Oct. from Rueda : 


The enemy are collected at and about Tordesillas, and last night ob- 
tained the bridge of that place'!® by the misconduct, I believe, of the 
Brunswick corps. The army are formed in front of the enemy, and I 
hope that the latter cannot pass the Duero till you shall be near me. 


In his despatches of the 81st Wellington is quite confident as 
to his junction with Hill, but the postscript of his letter to Beresford 
is significant when taken in connexion with the route in the map: 


‘I rather think the enemy are gone into cantonments. They are 
very few in my front; 5,000 are gone towards Toro and the greater 
number towards Valladolid.’ This concentration at Valladolid 
points to an intention to follow the other route indicated on the 
map and turn Wellington’s position. The bridge at Toro having 
been repaired earlier than he expected, Wellington had to abandon 
his plan of bringing about his junction with Hill in front of 
Tordesillas. On 2 Nov. he alters Hill’s route and directs him to 
march on Fontiveros instead of on Arevalo, as originally intended. 
On the 5th he writes to Hill from Rueda at 9 a.m. that the 
enemy have appeared from Toro in the direction of Alaejos, and 
again at noon, ‘I think you had better make a movement to- 
morrow morning and place your troops behind the Trabancos River, 
behind Flores de Avila. I propose to place this army behind the 
same river at Castrejon, Carpio, &c.’'"* This is perhaps inaccurately 


™ Routes from Valladolid : 1. Simancas, 63 miles; Tordesillas, 12 miles: 2. Puente 
de Duero, 74 miles; Valdestillas, 5 miles; Ventosa, 6 miles; Pozaldez, 4 miles; 
Medina, 5 miles; Carpio, 13 miles; Fresno, 2} miles. Rueda is 6 miles from Torde- 
sillas and about 8 miles from Medina and La Nava. The sketch map is more than a 
quarter of the scale of Lopez’s map. 

2 Wellington to Lord Bathurst, 8 Nov. 1812. 

"8 For Foy’s official report to Souham of 30 Oct. relating to this exploit see Vie 
militaire, p. 382. 

4 Flores de Avila, Castrejon, and Carpio are all on the right bank of the 
Trabancos, and with the exception of Castrejon are so placed by Lopez. 
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expressed, but it is of interest as showing that one of Wellington's 
lines of retreat was to be through Carpio and Fresno, which formed 
Souham’s objective, if lam right in my interpretation of the lines, 
in this map. Wellington’s withdrawal from Rueda anticipated any 
such turning movement by Souham as I have suggested, and the 
advance of Joseph and Soult rendered it unnecessary. 

Province of Salamanca (46-49). This map was published in 
1783 and is on the same scale as the map of Valladolid.' The 
second part, comprising the city of Salamanca and the north-eastern 
portion of the province, is missing, and the fourth part has been cut 
out and mounted, but is un- 
labelled and contains no plans of 
military operations. In the first 
and third parts, which have been 
left in their places in the atlas, 
are some yellow lines, now some- 
what faint, which appear to indi- 
cate Soult’s operations in No- 
vember 1812 against the rear of 
the allies in their retreat on Ciudad Rodrigo. A line in yellow ink 
enters part i. by the Salamanca road and passes through Calzada 
de Don Diego 6 del Camino, where it is crossed by the road to 
Matilla and Tamames,''® to Castro, on the Matilla. At Castro the 
yellow line is turned on to the Sanmuiioz road, but is only traced a 
little south of Aldehuela de la Boveda. Sanmufioz is on the Huebra, 
and it was here that Sir Edward Paget wastaken. The ‘ woody but 
open ’ 7 nature of the country is indicated in themap. The yellow 
line is resumed on the parallel road to the west at the bridge at 
Castillejo de Huebra, and passes through Boadilla, Martin del Rio, 
and Pedraza, crossing three branches of the Yeltes, to Santiespiritus, 
whence it is continued, somewhat faintly traced, to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
No French troops were pushed beyond the Yeltes and very few 
beyond the Huebra.''* The faintness and sketchiness of the lines, 
which are not continuous—in this respect forming a contrast to the 
distinct lines in the maps of Toro and Valladolid—may perhaps be 
taken to indicate, as was the case, that there was no serious 
intention to press the allies in their retreat. The commissariat 
difficulties were insurmountable, as Wellington had foreseen: ‘I 
don’t know how the French can contrive to keep together the 


3 The sketch map is reduced to about one-ninth of this scale. 

116 There is no yellow line on this road. The French reached Matilla on 16 Nov. 
See Vie militaire du Général Foy, pp. 193,194, where part of the first and most of the 
second part of Lopez’s map is reproduced. Matilla is 7 miles from Calzada and 17 
or 18 from Salamanca. 

‘7 Wellington to Berkeley Paget, 20 Nov. 1812. 

18 The same to Lord Bathurst, 19 Noy. 1812. The Huebra is 25 and the Yeltes 35 
miles from Salamanca. 
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force which they have brought against us; but as we have got 
together they cannot do us much harm, and sooner or later they 
. must separate, and we then shall resume again the upper hand.’ !"’ 
It is possible, but I think less likely, that the lines in this map 
may be connected with the line in the map of Toro and indicate 
Marmont’s plan, which was to cut off Wellington’s communications 
with Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The yellow-ink lines in the maps of Valladolid and Salamanca 
may also possibly be connected with Kellermann’s campaign in 
November 1809. After defeating Marchand at Tamames the 
duque del Parque marched towards Valladolid, and his advance 
guard and cavalry entered Fresno and Carpio. Kellermann, 
joined by Marchand, who had retired behind the Duero, moved 
from Valladolid upon Medina del Campo, and on 23 Nov. fell with 
a body of horse upon the Spaniards at Fresno.’ The duque del 
Parque, having been defeated at Alba de Tormes, retreated on 
Tamames. This explanation does not satisfactorily account for 
the yellow line from Valladolid to Tordesillas, and Kellermann 
abandoned the pursuit of the Spaniards at Tamames,'”! so that 
the yellow lines in the map of Salamanca scarcely correspond with 
his operations in that direction. 

I now come to two pencil lines connected with Joseph’s retreat 
upon Vitoria in June 1813. Both lines are laid down with a ruler, 
and merely indicate the general direction. The first, in the map of 
Vizcaya (88),'” from Orduiia to Bilbao, relates to the order given to 
Reille de se porter par Puente-Larra sur Osma, par Osma sur 
Orduiia et Bilbao, tandis que le reste de lV’armée s’avancerait im- 
médiatement sur Vitoria.’* Reille personally disapproved of the 
order, he and Drouet being in favour of marching down the Ebro 
and effecting a junction with Clausel at Logroiio. Joseph and 
Jourdan, however, feared that the allies marching by Orduiia on 
Bilbao and Tolosa would cut off their retreat on Bayonne, and 
issued the above instructions to Reille in order to check Wellington's 
advance, while the main body retreated on Vitoria. The bridge at 

49 Wellington to Lord Liverpool, Rueda, 3 Nov. 1812. 

120 Napier, iii. 87. 11 Ibid. p. 88. 

22 This map was published in 1769 and is on a scale of nine-tenths of an inch to 
the league (twenty to the degree). As is usual in Lopez’s early maps the information 
is brief: ‘Compuesto sobre algunos mapas, manuscritos, noticias de sus naturales, 
yen particular las de Mr. Guillermo Bowles.’ William Bowles, naturalist, is noticed in 
the Dict. Nat. Biogr. He was born near Cork in 1705, and in later life settled in 
Spain, residing chiefly at Madrid and Bilbao. In 1775 he published in Spanish a 


work on the Physical Geography and Natural History of Spain, which was translated 
into French and Italian. 

23 Thiers, Histoire du Consulat et de 1 Empire, xvi. liv. 49, p. 112. Napier, v. 
543, says that Reille was to march on Valmaseda by Orduiia, if it was still possible; 
if not, he was to descend by Llodio on Bilbao. Llodio is marked by Lopez on the 
road from Orduiia to Bilbao. There is no line laid down to Valmaseda, and the single 
line in the map is in conformity W! h the order as stated by Thiers. 
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Puentelarra is marked in the map of Alava (90), but the road to 
Osma is imperfectly shown. It is, however, distinctly laid down in 
the inset map in the second part of Laredo (11). Owing to the re- 
sistance which he met with at Berberana, which is marked a little to 
the north of Osma on the road to Orduiia, Reille readily abandoned 
the march and retreated on Vitoria. The other pencil line is in 
the map of Alava, and indicates Joseph’s line of retreat. Starting 
from Miranda de Ebro,'™ it crosses the Bayas and the Zadorra, the 
latter at Puebla, and fades off towards Vitoria. The map is wonder- 
fully accurate, and all the bridges and positions of interest in 
connexion with the battle are marked. It was published in 1770 
and is on a scale of an inch to the league (twenty to the degree). 

The last line to which I have to draw attention is to be found 
in part C of the general map of Spain (1802). It is a heavy black 
pencil line drawn with a ruler from Bilbao to Madrid and fading off 
towards the Tagus. This line appears to be intended to illustrate 
the plan of operations by which Joseph hoped to retrieve the situa- 
tion consequent on the disaster of Baylen. The plan to which I 
refer is the sixth of the six plans in Joseph’s draft memoir dated 
Miranda, 16 Sept. 1808.'% Bilbao was in the occupation of the 
French at this date, but fell into the hands of the Spaniards im- 
mediately afterwards. Joseph’s plan was to leave garrisons in 
Pamplona, San Sebastian, Pancorbo, and Burgos, and march 
against and fight the enemy wherever he was to be found, and then 
await the arrival of reinforcements from France, either near 
Madrid or wherever the movements of the enemy or commissariat 
necessities should draw the army. Joseph specially commended 
this plan to Napoleon. Napier observes that it was not applicable 
to the actual situation. Joseph’s force was no longer an independent 
body, but only the advance guard of Napoleon’s army.!* 

If the interpretation here offered of this last pencil line, as well 
as of the yellow-ink lines, is correct, the atlas would appear to have 
belonged to Joseph, and to have been handed over io Massena for the 
purposes of the campaign in Portugal. On Massena’s disgrace the 
atlas passed to Marmont, and remained with the army of Portugal 
until Souham was deprived of the command on joining Joseph in 
November 1812, when the atlas returned into Joseph’s possession. 


T. J. ANDREWS. 


24 Miranda is badly misplaced by Napier opposite the confluence of the Zadorra. 
It is three miles higher up the Ebro and a mile and a half above the confluence of the 
Bayas. Napier’s map is very incorrect. 

25 Printed in Napier, i. 570-4, app., with other documents found in Joseph’s port- 
folio after the battle of Vitoria. 

6 Napier, i. 363, 364. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND THE CHURCH OF 
CHARTRES. 


Amone the French churches which were enriched by Anglo-Norman 
gifts Chartres may claim an exceptional interest, since its bishop, 
the great canonist St. Ivo, was induced to prepare the way for the 
English concordat of 1105 partly by his personal relations to 
the Conqueror’s daughter Adela, countess of Chartres. The 
‘Necrologium’! of Chartres Cathedral was begun about 1027 and 
continued, at five different times, until 1187. King Cnut is not 
mentioned ; if, therefore, his gift to Chartres was forgotten in 10385, 
it probably belongs, as well as bishop Fulbert’s grateful letter to 
him, to his early years.? The Conqueror’s death is entered 


5 Idus Sept.: Guillelmus rex Anglorum et dux Normannorum, qui 
huic ecclesie multa bona fecit. 


His queen ® is spoken of in the note— 


2 Kal. Nov.: Obiit Matildis Anglorum regina, que hance ecclesiam 
dilectionis privilegio amplectens et venerans, plumbeo tegmine decoravit 
et preter alia multa beneficia, casulam ei deauratam et xl libras 
nummorum ad usus fratrum donavit. 


We find one of their daughters entered by a scribe of about 1070— 


Adeliza ‘ filia regis Anglorum, pro cuius anima pater eius rex inter alia 
clara et regia beneficia quae fecit huic ecclesiae iussit fieri campanarium 
quod est super aecclesiam preciosum et bonum. 


Another daughter is rightly entered— 
8 Idus Mart.: Obiit Adela comitissa [1137]. 
The same scribe adds—, 


Obiit venerabilis et eloquens vir Henricus Dei gratia Anglorum rex. 


' Edited by R. Merlet and A. Clerval, Un Manuscrit Chartrain du XI* s.; Fulbert 
de Chartres (Soc. Archéol. d’ Eure-et-Loir), Chartres, 1893, p. 149. It had been 
printed before, in the Cartulaire de N. Dame de Chartres, vol. iii. (Chartres 1865). 

2 So Steenstrup, Normannerne, iii. 338, supposed on other grounds. 

* Not Matilda II, the wife of Henry I, ‘¢ 1118.’ Matilda I died 3 Nov. 1083 
Freeman, Norman Cong. iv. 651, 2nd ed., 1876). 

* She had once been betrothed to Harold (Freeman, iii. 668, 2nd ed., 1875). 
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Henry I*° had died 1 Dec. If his death is mentioned under 
this wrong date, the reason must have been that the writer 
recalled brother and sister together, possibly in consequence of 
their intimacy. Henry’s brother-in-law Eadgar ° died 


7 Id. Jan.: Edwardus rex Scothiae, vir honestissimus et Dei servitio 
devotissimus. 


These short notes confirm what we know of William’s liberality to 
churches, Henry’s readiness in speech, and the religious character 


of the son of St. Margaret. F. LIEBERMANN. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1264. 


In July 1896 I printed in this Review a fragmentary account 
of the battle of Lewes which I found on the flyleaf of a canon-law 
manuscript in the royal collection. A source very similar 
provides me with another small contribution to history, belonging, 
as it happens, to the very same year. The Royal MS. 8. D. iii., 
containing miscellaneous treatises, chiefly on canon law, belonged to 
Ramsey Abbey. Blank leaves between the tracts were rather 
plentiful, and naturally became a receptacle for miscellaneous notes 
written by the monks. The particular entries in question are copies 
of five documents, written ina hand contemporary (so far as may be 
judged) with the events. The first three are well enough known, 
being the letters ' interchanged between the two parties at Fletching 
and Lewes on 12 May, two days before the battle. The other two 
documents I believe to be hitherto unnoticed, and have therefore 
transcribed them below. The substance of the first is a simple 
confirmation of a royal charter which appears on the patent roll 
(and in ‘ Foedera,’ i. 444) under date 23 June 1264. The interest 
of it lies first in the fact of such confirmation, and secondly, and 
to a greater degree, in its wording, upon which, in the case of the 
first proceedings under a new constitutional scheme, it seems per- 
missible to lay rather more stress than one would normally be 
justified in doing. Of this constitution of 1264 the late bishop 
of Oxford wrote:* ‘It is observable that the knights of the 
shire are not recognised as having a voice in the choice of either 
electors or counsellors.’ This may be strictly true, though the 
document upon which he is commenting (‘ Select Charters,’ p. 412) 
does mention the communitas reqni, the precise meaning of which it 
is not very easy to define ; but in the confirmation now in question, 
unless the words come from a monk’s political imagination, we have 

* On his hospital for lepers at Chartrés see Freeman, v. 844. 

® Not ‘Edouard,’ as the editors say. 

' Foedera, i. 440; also in N. Trivet and Rishanger. 


nother Ramsey MS. flyleaf, 5. F. xv. 
2 Const. History, ii. 98. 


There is another copy on 
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a more significant expression. It cannot, I think, be shown that any 
common form was in use before 1264 in which the ‘clergy and 
people’ of the realm of England were coupled with the bishops 
and barons in a definite act of government. The same interest in 
the formulas used under an exceptional state of things will probably 
justify the printing in full of the other document, which is perhaps 
to be taken as hinting of fears entertained by the barons lest there 
should be some backsliding on the part of the clerical allies whose 
assistance they had hitherto possessed. J. P. Giuson. 


. 25 June 1264. 
Uniuersis &c. presentes litteras inspecturis Episcopi, abbates, et priores, 
comites et barones, clerus et populus regni Angliae salutem eternam in 
Domino. Cum illustris dominus noster H. Dei gratia &c. venerabili Dei 
gratia §. Cicestrensi episcopo et nobilibus viris 8. de Montiforti comiti 
Leicestrie et G. de Clare comiti Glouernie et Herfordie litteris suis 
dederit * in mandatis ut vice sua nominent eidem nouem de fidelioribus et 
peritioribus et utilioribus regni tam prelatis quam aliis, de quorum consilio 
negotia regni sui secundum leges et consuetudines eiusdem regni regere 
possent,‘ nos quod ab eodem domino nostro factum est quantum ad 
nominationem predicto modo faciendam ratum habentes omnes et singuli 
nostrum prebemus assensum. In testimonio autem premissorum 
venerabiles patres Dei gratia Exoniensis et Salesbiriensis episcopi et 
nobiles viri Rogerus comes Norfolcie et Iohannes filius Iohannis* de 
voluntate et expresso omnium consensu sigilla sua presentibus apposuerunt. 
Dat. Lond. die Mercurii in crastino nat. Ioh. Bapt. anno domini 
meclxiiii. 
II. 
27 July 1264. 


Vobis uenerabilibus patribus Wintonensi, Lincolniensi, Cicestrensi, 
Exoniensi, Conuentriensi, et aliarum ecclesiarum regni Anglie episcopis et 
prelatis, necnon et aliis Christi fidelibus, Nos H. dei gratia rex Anglie et 
barones eiusdem regni quod ad obseruacionem prouisionis Oxonie facte 
stamus et laboramus vnanimiter respondemus et denunciamus quod nobis 
nuper pro status et tranquilitatis ecelesie et regni Anglie reformacione 
bona instantia animis vigilantibus laborantibus odibili nobis relacione 
insonuit quosdam cursores, nobis non annuentibus, non mandantibus, nec 
ratum habentibus, quedam de bonis quarundam ecclesiarum Anglie 
temeritate propria et contra prouisiones Oxonie occupasse ac pro sue 
libito voluntatis asportasse preter maiorum communitatis nostre 
consensum omnimodum. Unde ne in posterum aliquibus temporibus 
communitati nostre aliquatenus ualeat impingi taciturnitatem nostram 
in premissis consensum operari, vobis omnibus et singulis tenore 
presentium significamus quod omni tempore, et maxime precipue statim 
sedata regni turbacione et pace et viribus ecclesie et regni Anglie 
debito fine firmatis, dictarum ecclesiarum Anglie prelatis tam maioribus 

* MS. ‘ dederunt.’ * Sic. 

‘John Fitzjohn was a quasi-baron of Montfort’s great parliament a few months 
later. See G. E. C.’s Peerage. 
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quam minoribus, necnon singulis clericis et laicis regni Anglie minus 
racionabiliter contra iusticiam uel prouisiones Oxonie lesis, omni via iuris, 
tam seculari quam ecclesiastico iudicio, in quantum attinet ad nos et 
nostre est facultatis, parati sumus et erimus exhibere iusticie 
complementum, et hoc bona fide promittimus ad hoc nos et nostra fidei 
religione omni firmitate qua possumus obligantes. Unde ne quis in 
regnum Anglie uel aliquam eius partem, in personas nostras uel aliquem 
nostrum, aliquid asperum seu durum statuat uel aliquo modo in nos 
tanquam in ecclesie violatores et iusticie contemptores, tanquam salutis 
nostre immemores, suspensionis, interdicti, uel excommunicacionis senten- 
tias aliqua occasione sumpta de predictis aliquatenus subanathematizare 
presumat seu attemptet, statim Christi Romanam ecclesiam in scriptis 
apellamus, totum regnum Anglie, nos et nostra, dicte sancte Romane 
ecclesie, sancte Trinitatis, beatorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli, et 
uniuersalis Christi ecclesie tam triumphantis quam militantis protectioni 
omnimode defensioni submittentes.° Et ut hec premissa liqueant et 
patefiant vniuersis, ea? coram uobis omnibus duximus publicanda, et 
aliis per uos petimus publicari, supplicantes quatinus presenti pagine in 
signum testimonii sigilla uestra una cum sigillo nostro apponere velitis. 
Hee acta sunt apud Londonias et publicata locis solempnibus et diuersis 
die dominica proxima post festum s. Margarete uirginis anno mcc 
sexagesimo quarto. 


The following note is added :— 


Item prouisum est et inibitum unanimi omnium magnatum et 
procerum regni Anglie assensu sub pena decapitacionis quod nullus litteras 
differat, legat, aut publicet ad interdicendum, excommunicandum, seu 
aliquid aliud durum concipiendum uel statuendum contra illos qui 
sacramentum et prouisiones Oxonie obseruare voluerint. 


LIST OF ENGLISH TOWNS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the Douce MS. 98, ff. 195-6, in the Bodleian library, there is a 
list of English towns and their attributes whichis not without interest 
(I do not know another English list exactly like it) and may be com- 
pared with the earlier and later passages in which local products 
and characteristics are discussed by medieval English writers. 


BArounie de Loundres Hauberge de Estanford 
Regraterie de Euirwik Blauncket de Blye 
Seyntuarie de Canterburg Burnet de Beuerle 
Relikes de Westmoster Russet de Colcestre 

5 Puteynes de Cherring 15 Larroun de Graham 
Pardoun de Seynt Pol Murdresours de Croysroys 
Sause de Flete Cotels de Thaxsted 
Dames de Seynt Edmo Maunches de Durham 
Escole de Oxenford Forces de Huntyngdon 

10 Escarlet de Nichole 20 Agules de Wilton 


® MS, ‘ subintrantes.’ 7 MS. ‘ eam,’ 
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Rasours de Leyscestre 
Bochers de Wyncestre 
Bachelerie de Norhampton 
Anguyles de Cantebrugg 
5 For de Gloucestre 
Pleynes de Salisbury 
Encloystre de Lycheffeld 
Bayn de Baa 
Merueille de Stonhengh 
Marchauns de Leen 
Haraung de Gernemue 
Playz de Wychelsee 
Merlyng de la Rye 
Dars de Kyngeston 
Loches de Woxebrugg 
Barbeus de Seint Yve 
Samon de Berwik 
Rufes de Bedeford 
Trespas de Chelmere’fford 
Symenels de Wycombe 
Wastel de Hungerford 
Troyte de Neubury 
Couerchef de Schaftesbury 
Wymple de Lewes 
Pelerryn de Schrowesbury 
Passage de Tillesbury 
Archiers de Wals 
Rovvours de Alton 
Empyre de Meldon 
Marbre de Corf 
Plashe de Nower 
Poter de Henneham 
Boues de Notyngham 
Lyng’teille de Eylesham 
5 Corde de Warwik 
Cambre de Bredeport 
Chaloun de Geudeford 
Rymeour de Wyrcestre 
Furur de Cestre 
Nauie de Suthamton 
Warenne de Walton 
Corlces (?) de Clare 
Vile de Bures 
Lusteur de Ierdele 
5 Turneur de Blie 
Burdiz de Gypeswyz 


Molins de Doneswyz 
Praerie de Waltham 
Payn de Seynt Alban 


70 Hauene de Northwyz 


Mede de Hitche 
Beuerre de Bannebury 
Ceruyse de Ely 

Morue de Grimesby 


75 Couert de Schirwode 


Chace de Engelwode 
Forest de Wyndesoure 
Corn de Cardoyl 
Esselie de Ogerston 


80 Palefrey de Ripun 


Puleyn de Ruiaus 
Furmage de Gerwaus 
Teynus (?) de Funteynes 
Savoun de Couentre 
Herb’gerie de Donestaple 
Mokeour de Altestone 
Treus de Donemau 
Vend’ de q’ts (?) de Bristowe 
Demayseles de Harford 
Corde de Bredeport 
Poyture de Ekecestre 
Gueseylur de Cicestre 
Marche de Punfreyt 
Estivels de Cornewaile 
Chauces de Tikehutt 
Gauns de Hauerhill 
Vileyns de Tameworth 
Cengles de Danecastre 
Cake de Estaunford 


100 Maner de Wodestok 


Hardement de Cinkpors 
Chastel de Doure 
Orgoyl de Bourk 
Mareys de Rameseye 


105 Teule de Redinges 


Paroche de Espauding 

Mulet de Daneseye 

Entree de Thorniye 
Asetz iad des uiles 
Mes trop iad des g’les 
Emoud plus a dire 
Mes sen ne put suffire. 


The information the list gives is more useful than ordinary, 
because it takes in so many smaller places. The fisheries, the iron 
and steel trade, the stuff and cloth trade, the local preparations of 
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food, together with certain old local attributions, such as the ‘ pride 
of Peterborough ’ (103), make up great part ofits contents. Blie and 
Bredeport perhaps and Stamford seem to appear twice (12, 65; 56, 
90°; and 11, 99). Cord is the staple of two places, Bridport and 
Warwick (55, 90). Three districts of London come in (5, 6, 7), 
as well as King’s Cross and Westminster (16, 4). One notes 
mention of the Grahams, Stonehenge, the archers of Wales (?), the 
furriers of Chester (known from Domesday), the soap of Coventry, 
the school of Oxford, the ladies of Bury St. Edmunds, the damsels 
of Hertford, the barony of London, the bachelery of Northampton, 
and the villeins of Tamworth. The Worcester rymers are very near 
the Welsh border. There are traces of classification, dress, hard- 
ware, food, &c. The last line of the final quatrain is obscure, and 
I cannot yet explain 49, 51, 54, 56, 62, 79, 83, 88, 91, 92; in a 
few cases, e.g. 62, 83, the text is incorrect. C. BonnrER. 


A DIARY OF THE EXPEDITION OF 1544. 


A manuscript in the Cambridge University library, Dd. 14. 30 (3), 
contains an account of the expedition of 1544, written by a steward 
who lived at Lydingetone. The writer gives more detail than will 
be found in the diary printed in Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ xv. 52, but 


his narrative breaks off abruptly at a very early stage. 
W. A. J. AncHBonp. 


The iij day of July ao xxxvj H. 8. the Noble prynce Charles Duke of 
Suffoke Henry lorde marques Dorsset and Sir Anthony Browen Knyght 
Mr’ of the kynges mayeste horsses and of his graces priuye Chamber with 
dyuers other gent{ilmen] set forth frome Douer to Callys in a shyp callyd 
[ '| and the sayd Duke of Suffoke caused the m® of the same 
ship or the Captayne therof callyd Adam Owtlaw to set in the toppe of 
the same a flage of Synt George whervnto cam the lord admirall of 
Englond and y* admirall of flanders with a xxx gallant Shipes of warre 
well mand and also well furnesshyd with gons and artelery and welcomyd 
and salutyd the Dukys grace not onely with plesant and lovyng wordes but 
also with trumpis shames and shutyng of greyt peces of ordynances that 
it was greit wonder to here the greyt noyse of the same gonis and so 
condutyd the Dukes ship to ryce banke by Calles where as thay of the 
Castell and also Ryce banke shotte greyte peces of ordynace and so 
welcomed the Dukes Grace lyke wyse to Callys whe[rjas he lay of 
turysday at nyght fryday al day and of fryday at nyght causyd a trumpe 
to be sonde and proclamacion to be made euery man to dysloge and to 
attend appon the Dukes Grace wher as he campt iiij Englyshe myles of 
on Callys in a place callyd Cakewell by peplyng within the Englysshe 
payle and there Campt Seturday all nyght and of Sonday the vj day 
of July whe removyd frome thens to a towen callyd whitsonby one the 
seeside within the freince kynges domynyon where as we champt Sonday 


' Blank in manuscript. 
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monday Twysday Weddynsday Thirysday Fryday al day and of Seturday 
the xij day of July the Campe Removyd frome thence to Morgyson within 
vij myles of bullayn and there lay in Campe Sonday monday Tuysday 
where as our lyght horssemen had dyuers skyrmysshis with them of 
bullayn and dreve them in at the yattes of bullayn our Englyssemen slewe 
in the sayd Chase vj freincemen & toke one & ij of our lyght horssemen 
where slayne. 

A seruant of Mr Eldyker for whome as mych none made ? 

And of monday the xiij* day of July the Kynges mayeste came to 
Calles aboute tho hower of vij of the cloke at nyght where he was ryally 
receuyd with a greyt nomber of horssemen and archeres and of tuysday 
the xv day of July the Duke of Suffoke beyng the kynges leyftenant 
whert to Calles to his grace with whome whent a greyt nomber of horsse 
men of the Campe and there was thurysday and of fryday the xviij day of 
July the sayd lorde leyvetenant with the lorde marshall the lord marquie 
Dorsset Ryde to bullayn with the nomber of ccc horssemen cc hagbussheres 
iij hundryth archers and iij hundred pykys to weve (sic) the grounde where 
thay wold Campe before bullayn a certayn nomber of lyght horssemen 
and hagbussheres and archeres skyrmyssyd with the frencemen Where 
as was a hote Skyrmysse for thay of the towen of bullayn Shoyte many 
peces at our horssemen but thay dyde lyttell hirte to them and lykewyse 
the hagbussheres but our hagbussheres and archeres shoyte so holy to 
gether that thei made them of the towen to go backe and so persued them 
to the yates of bullayne and slue and toke dyueres pesantes of the ffrence- 
men at the wyche Skyrmesse was slayen of our men hagbussheres a iij 
and so the lorde levetenant the lorde marques Dorsset the lorde marshall 
with there company for thatt day thay retournyd backe to Morgyson and 
of Seterday the xix day of July the lorde levetenant cavsyd a trump to 
be sounde vere erly in the mornyng to gyve knowlage to all men to 
dyslodge and remove which mornyng was som what foule and mysty how 
be it or euer whe approchyd ny Bullayen it brake vppe so the foyte 
men came in good array of battell towardes the towen of bullayn the sayd 
levetenaunt levyng the lorde marques Dorsset with all the foyte that is 
to saye with ther archeres pykes & byll men who brought them in good 
array towardes the towen of bullayen the lorde levetenant & the lorde 
marshall ryd afore ryght valyenly to the towen of bullayen with a cc 
lyght horse men cc hagbussheres and cc archeres who skyrmysshed with 
the frencemen to suche tyme as the greyte peces of ordenance & a cc 
pyaneres approchyd the towen the greit gones so shotte to gether that 
the pyaneres kest vppe trenshey so that all way the greit peces came all 
ways ner & ner the towen The horssemen hagbutteres & archers shotte so 
to gether that the Frence horsemen & hagbuteres intred the towen at 
wych entere ther where dyueres frencemen hagbuteres slaen one Englysse- 
man slaen by a frenche hagbuter who stroke of the englyssemans hede 
thyngkyng to haue caryed the same in to bullayn but an englysse hagbuter 
was ware of his doyng & shotte the ffrenceman thorow the body that 
there he lay for his pryde. This skyrmysse was vere hotte & in maner 
no frenceman durst appere appon the walles of the towen or. at eny 


2 This word is doubtful, being cut short and torn in the inner fold of the sheet, 
3 Sic, for ‘ xiiij.’ 
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bullwarke for fere of our greyt peces and hagbuteres who bette the 
bulwarkes viz the Greyn and New bulwarke the Churche the faire and 
greit howsis in the towen that it was wonder to all men to behold. 
There was neuer no suche assawt sene nor the lyke hayth not be harde 
of the peple of the towen cryed and fled owt of the other syde by basse 
bullayen and the see but as sone as our ambossche of horssemen who 
laye of that same syde slew dyueres and drove them yn to the see. And 
after certan of the sayd ambusche of lyghthorssemen ryde abrode in 
to the countre a bout bullayen and Gatte ce kye and steres and iiije 
schepe besydes other profytes thay gayte of the foytemen that flede owt 
of bullayn. This sayd xix day whe campe as nye the towen of bullayn 
as myght be and wherin campt with Caryges & Gones that whe laye as 
sure as we have be in bullayn. All this day our gonneres never cest 
schutyng of there greyt peces. the Greyn bullwarke shotte in to the 
camp a monge hus & hurte the legges of somwhat and slew horssis and 
waggyneres and other hurt the sayd day thay of the towen dyde lyttell 
but shotte the toppes of somwhat of our tentes but hurt thay dyd none 
other then I haue sayd afore. The Sonday the xx day of July our 
pyaneres wroght sore a bout there and came within Ixxx paces of the 
walles of bullayen where as our greyt peces where lyed and so shutte at 
the walles and howsis of the towen that’ thay brake and browysed them 
marvelusly sore. 

The Monday the xxj of July hubberdyen capton of ac hagbutteres 
approchyd the wache tower standyng by the see syde entendyng to Gyve 
assawte therevnto and the sayd hubberdyen goyng to the tower was slane 
by a hagbutter of the tower and incontenent there appon ther issued owt 
of the towen of bullayn certayn Fraunce horssemen & hagbuteres and 
other gevyng the alarme our soldyeres as horssemen hagbutteres archeres 
and morres pykes with suche spede and so ernestly that the frenchmen 
recolyd in to baysse bullayne where our Englysse horssemen folowyd 
them in suche wyse that thei entryd in to the towen of bullayne. And 
the resydew of our souldyores abrode at this skyrmysh enteryd also in to 
bayse bullayne with myche danger. For the orderyng of what the lorde 
levetenant sent thether Sir Edward Baynton to haue the cheyf reule of 
dyueres other gentlemen Captaynes wych where the lorde John Gray 
M’ Broughton M' Caundyshe Fraunces Askew Edmonde Hall and dyueres 
other hauyng there xv° men Where for this monday and the next tuysday 
our souldyeres at the frenchemen and they at hus shotte vere hottlye 
bothe daye and nyght In the meayn tyme the pyoneres wroght to enclose 
basse bullayen with trenches ass well for the defences therof as to enclose 
vppe greyt bulloigne gates that our enemyes myght not yssue owt but 
with myche danger. but after theys ii days had bothe more rest and also 
had leasure to serche and ryfull the towen of bayse bulloigne where thay 
fonde myche baggage as whyeyt baken lynen and kytchen stuf and 
somme old ordynance all which for the more parte was had in celleres 
and walls of the howses next to greit bullaygne the howsis of which to 
hyde this spoyle the frenchemen brent to saue the goodes before our 
entere. Wedynsday the xxiij of July ordynance was sent to assali the 
wache tower. Wher‘ vppon thay who kepte it perceyved was forth with 
ylded or that eny pece of ordynance was shotte of in the which was xv 


4 Written ‘ w',’ 
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men of warre in maner as peasantes had as our presyneres the wache 
howse is a long old tower standyng by the see vppon a hyll of greyt 
heyght and no stayre to hit but ladderes. in it was nothyng but very 
baggis and yj or vij peces of ordynaunces but smale and vytel to haue 
serued those feowe soldyures for half a yere. 

Thurisday a trompet came to the lorde levetenaunt from Monsieur 
de Vandon one of the cheyftaynes of france the cause of whose comyng 
not comonly declaryd. Ayenst this day our pyoneres had made a trench 
ayenst the gayte of greit bullaygne towardes Mutterell where at the 
frenche men not a lytteli offended dyd euery day ayenst neynght enforced 
as wee gesse to seke forage for there horssis skyrmysh with our gonners 
and archeres appontyd to kepe our trenche of which Sir George Carowe 
had thouersyght for our helpe where in was a Chapell adyoinyng to our 
trench which defended there gonshotte lyttell hurt on ether parte but 
dystrubyng of our people for the ffrenche men in mockery wold cryd 
bowes to rese our souldyeres in there gonshotte but ordyeres was taken 
for the stay of our men not to sturre butt uppon comandyment. fryday 
the xxv of July the frenche peasantes towardes nyght yssued the tow for 
thaving of forrage for there horsse and cattell where vppon dyueres of 
our horssemen were sent fourth which kyllyd dyueres of them being 
hagbutteres albeit slaves and dyuers were taken wherof iiij or v were 
very bold boyes. at this skyrmysche veale a tall gent of the lorde 
levetenantes was slayen with a half hake for whome many lamented as 
good cause. 

Seterday the xxvj of July the kynges magestie came to bullaygne 
and encamped near the wache tower w' = horssmen vnder a hill 
syde fro the gonne shott. 

Sondaye the xxvij of July a seruante of Mr’ pastons of the priuy 
chamber beyng a very talman was slaen with a Culveryn at the trenche 
being there onely to see whose name was morgayen. 

The same daye at nyght a gent and his man with there ij horse 
were stryken at one shotte with a Culveryn and al emong there legges. 

All theis iiij days last past our men enforce the makyng of a monte 
a yenst the towen and our enemyes do mounte a greue bulwerke which 
is lyke to do myche harme. 

Monday the xxviij of July wyldfyer was shotte of both partyes were 
of lyttell hurt folowyed as ys yet knoen this Sonday nyght there taken 
in stowketell watche ij horssemen that issuid out of bullaigne. 

Tuysday the xxix of July Sir Thomas Poyns and S' Nyclos Ponynges 
by the lycense of the kynges maystie accompanyd wt certain yereshemen 
and dyueres of there one retynew approchid a lyttell castell yet very 
strong with in vi myles of bullaygne callyd | °] wych albeit 
well mannyd & ordynanced which was vppon the somons therof yeld 
uppe. Condycion that their habytances there in myght savely goo with 
bag and baggage. where in the cattell is estemed to be of greate value. 
the kepyng of which is geven to peter Carow. 

Weddynsday a gent Messenger came frome the French kynge to gyve 
vs knowledge that he wold feyght with hus. 

Thursday Fryday and Seterday there was somme Shotyng with 
gonnes and no greit hurte on neyther partie. 


5 Blank in manuscript. 
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Sonday the iij of August the greyt gonnes beyng bent vppon iij 
seuerall partes of the towen they beganne the battery which contyneued so 
hot that our enemyes beyng in danger of our gonne shotte dyd in maner 
syldom shotte from the towen. 

Monday there apporched a greyt navye of shippes vppon the costes of 
bullayne but whense they ar yt is not yet perfectly knowen but it is tought 
that be of ye spanysh fleit. 

Tuysday S* Anthony brown w' iiij* foyte men and iij* horsemen 
havyng ij peces of greit of ordynaunces marchid erly in the mornyng to 
asault an abbay defended with frenchemen of warre, and also to Scowre 
the woodes abouth the same where appon Saterday last dyueres of our 
men bouth horsemen and foit men where taken and slayne. 

Where the sayd S* Anthony browen by fier whane the same where in 
were xxx"! french souldyueres and the rest brent and slayne. 

This sault contynew styll and dayle our men slayne and hurt emong 
which one burgoyn survayor of Callys captayn and setter fourth of the 
pyoneres workes was slayne by a gonne in the chappell trench calling at a 
lope hole for a goner to shuyt at a frenche man who in the meane 
dyspatchid him whose deth was myche lamentyd and the more for y* his 
devyse being wytty to convay men by trenches was not knowen. 
passe him ouer and speke of y* french men that by day issued the towen 
to our trenchis where they slew one of our souldyeres and hurt ij being of 
M' Longs retinew keping that tyme the trenche. 

And further the tuysday the xix of August a cvj Frenchemen sent 
from Hedyng castell to bulloyne travyld al the nyght xxx englyshe myles 
a horseback vppon lyttell nagges onely for that way wer a ij myles 
frome bullayne they left theym tyed together. themselves escaping our 
scowtes travelyd a fote tyll thay came to our trenches w'in ij stone cast 
of the towen wall where our foite watche espying them sett fourthe 
vppone them enforsyd theym to scatter whereat xxx*' where slayne 
& xxviij were taken and whether the rest fled or entered the towen it 
is not presently knowen. 

Wedynsday and Thurisday then next we gave hotte larins to the 
towen oone euere parte but to cause them to spend a greit parte of there 
provysion of gonne powther and wildfier. 


LETTERS OF THE CHEVALIER DE ST. GEORGE. 


Amone the Egerton MSS. in the British Museum (no. 1609, fol. 22; no. 
1677, fol. 7, 18, 15, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24) are the following letters from 
the Chevalier, which, if of no great importance, are yet interesting in 
the references they contain to Jacobite matters and as an illustration 
of the Chevalier’s kindly and courtly nature. Letter I. containsa sen- 
sible suggestion regarding the Irish regiments in the French service. 
Letter II. was written from Avignon three months after the Cheva- 
lier’s return from Scotland upon the conclusion of Mar’s ill-judged 
and ill-directed rising. It is possible that the affaire qui me regarde 
plus personellement que tout les autres has reference to the pension 
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which the Chevalier drew from the French court, an allowance 
which terminated upon his withdrawal to Italy shortly after this 
letter was written. His insistence that religion sera ma regle par la 
grace de Dieu is curiously reminiscent of his father’s last words to 
him as told in Dangeau’s ‘Journal.’ Letter III. was written from 
Urbino shortly before Alberoni invited the Chevalier to Spain, and 
at a time when the negotiations for his marriage to Princess 
Clementina were in progress. Mar had announced to Ormonde 
on 26 May 1718 that the affair was arranged.' Letter IV., of 28 
Sept. 1719, was clearly written from Montefiascone, where, upon 
his return from Spain three weeks before, he had joined Princess 
Clementina, and the marriage ceremony already celebrated at 
Bologna had been repeated. The Chevalier’s allusion to the bonheur 
donc de jouis is expressed more directly in a letter to Ormonde on 
the previous 5 Sept.: ‘I cannot but say once for all that she 
[the princess] has surpassed all my’ expectation, and that I am 
happy with her.’? Letters V. and VI. among other matters refer 
to his wife’s condition in the months preceding Prince Charles’s 
birth, and Letter VII. is in answer to Nettancourt’s congratulations 
upon that event. Letter VIII. is interesting for the Chevalier’s 
reflexions upon the state of Britain during the excitement caused 
by the South Sea mania. C. Sanrorp TERRY. 


I, 


Je uous prie de uouloir bien faire au Roy mes tres respectueux re- 
merciements de la grace qu’a ma recomandation Sa M* a trouée bon 
d’accorder a Milord Tallon; son merite personel ne uous est pas inconnu, 
et je ne scai aucun de mes sujets au service du Roy qui me paroissent 
auoir plus de pretensions que luy a un Regiment Irlandois quand il en 
uiendra a uaquer. j’ajouteray quil me sembleroit tres juste, et meme du 
service de sa M* que ces regiments ne fussent jamais commandés que 
par des Sujets de leur Nation. Je uous renouuelle toujours auec plaisir 
tous les sentiments que uous me connoissés pour uous. Jacques R. 


Il. 


d’Avignon ce 14 May, 1716. 

Je ne puis uous laisser receuoir une lettre que M' Nun uous donnera 
sans uous ecrire deux mots par une autre canal pour uous remercier 
encore une fois de l’attention que uous avés donnés & une affaire qui me 
regarde plus personellement que tout les autres, ont [sic] m’a rendué conte 
de uos sentiments, et j’y ay fait une replique dont uous deués estre informé, 
et si le temps uous le permettés je seray raui d’auoir quelque lignes de 
uostre main sur les dernieres reflexions qui uous doiuent estre com- 
muniqués. Ce m’est un plaisir sensible que de me uoir conduit dans une 
affaire si importante par des lumiéres aussi pures et aussi saintes que les 

' Dickson, Jacobite Attempt of 1719, p. xxiii. 2 Ibid. p 260. 
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uostre, et je ne croyray pas pouuoir manquer en les suiuant. Je ne uous 
fatigueray pas ici par des repetitions inutille, uous scaués deja touts les 
sentiments de mon ccur, et il y est jumellement plus confirmé par 
raison, par experience, et par religion; c’est la derniere qui Sera ma 
regle par la grace de Dieu, demandés la je uous conjure pour moy, et 
cortinués s’il uous plait & m’aider de uos priéres et de uos conseils. 


Ill. 
A Urbino ce 30 Sep*e 1718. 

En accusant la reception de votre lettre du 28 du passé, j’ay le plaisir 
de pouuoir uous informer que l’affaire de Medar est enfin sur le point 
d’etre terminée, et j’espere qu'elle le sera entierement dans une quin- 
zaine de jours, les parties interesseés deuant se trouuer vers ce tems lai a 
Ferrare. Je puis uous dire que j’ay tout lieu d’etre content de cet accord, 
et que par tout ce que j’apprens M* Rose a toutes les qualités requises 
pour rendre heureux ceux auec qui il doit uiure. J’ay mandé a M* 
Duran d’informer M* Rochfort de cecy, et de le presser en meme tems 
sur l’affaire d’Altin. Je uous suis tres obligé de luy auoir parlé a cet 
egard uous meme, et c’est a cette heure il me semble le tems de presser 
viuement sur ce qui deuient de plus en plus necessaire, et je me recom- 
mende de nouueau a vos bons offices, persuadé qu’ils ne me manqueront 
jamais. Je uous suis bien obligé de uos bonnes intentions pour Mess" 
Ingleton & Inese et uous le serai encore plus si uous les pouués—mettre 
en ceuure. Je ne puis encore uous rien dire de positif a l’égard de mon 
principal procés. Les apparences de tout costé y sont fauorables, mais il 
faut du tems et de la patience, et en attendant M' Medar n’y nuira 
certainement pas. 

Je suis bien sensible a tout ce que vous me dites d’obligeant et 
d’edifiant dans uotre lettre, je prie Dieu qu’il me donne la grace d’en 
profiter, Et me recommendant avec instance a vos saintes priéres je uous 
prie d'etre persuadé que uous n’aués pas au monde un ami plus cordial 
plus reconnoissant ni plus sincere que moy. 

Je ne uous importunerai pas auec des nouuelles, si ce n’est de uous 
apprendre qu’on commence a parler dans ce pays cy du mariage du Roy 
d’Ang*® auec la Pss* Clementine Sobieski; Elle est dans sa xvi* année, et 
on en dit mil biens, et on pretend meme qu’Elle est en voyage pour uenir 
en Italie. 

Mil complimens s’il uous plait a M' votre neveu dont je ne pourrai 
jamais oublier les attentions sur un certain triste occasion qui me 
regardoit. 

RANUZZI. 
[Signed by the Chevalier.] 


[Endorsed, ‘ A Monsieur 
MonsteurR DE NETTENCOUR.’] 


M’ Nettencour. 


IV. 
le 23 Sep. 1719. 
Je ne scauray me contenter de la lettre ostensible que je uous 
ay escrit Sans uous Informer encore de ma propre main du bonheur 
done je jouis, et auquel uous ne seray pas je suis sure Insensible, car 
Il est uray que si j’auois ei a demander a dieu quil me donnast une 
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femme auec toutes les qualités qui me conuenoient ou que j’auray pu 
desirer, je n’en auray pas put souhaiter une autre que celle quil luy a 
plut de me choisir. Il ne m’appartient pas d’entrer en de plus grands 
details, et ce que j’en ay dit seroit meme trop a tout autre qu’a un amy 
comme uous, lequel je prie de benir dieu de la grande misericorde quil 
m’a fait a cet egard, et de luy demander pour nous deux tout 
ce quil nous faut pour nostre Salut, que nous regardons l’un et 
l'autre dieu mercy comme l’unique nescessaire. Je ne uous entretiendray 
pas ici, de tout ce qui s’est passé 4 mon endroit depuis quelque mois, la 
justice et la misericorde de dieu y ont esté égallement manifesté, et ado- 
rable, et digne de louange en tout, c’est a nous a nous soumettre 4 ces 
chatiments, a profiter de ses graces, et a tacher d’en attirer sur nous la 
continuation par notre attachement a luy sans partage. Pour ce qui est 
de moy meme personellement, Il faut auouer que mon bonheur particulier 
me fait oublier a present, mes malheurs pour ainsi dire publiques; mais 
je ne puis, ny ne dois estre insensible, &4 ceux des autres que leur attache- 
ment pour moy leurs ont attirés. 

Vous n’ignorez pas l’estat deplorable de mes sujets en France, et 
d’autre part je ne l’ay pas en mon pouuoir de les assister, le Pape en use 
enuers nous d’une maniere si etonnante que je n’en attend que des 
duretés (auquel nous scaurons bien nous mettre au dessus) et apres tout 
ce qui s’est passé je ne scay si il seroit conuenable de m’adresser encore si 
fort au Regent, ou plutost si en le faisant je ne m’exposeray point a 
quelque rebut quil ne faudroit point s’attirer ; je uous prie donc de uouloir 
bien me dire vostre sentiment sur ce chapitre, sur lequel uous pouués 


mieux juger qu’un autre n’ignorant pas les promesses reiterés que le 
Regent m’a fait autrefois. 

Je me flatte que je pourray auoir quelque fois le plaisir de receuoir de 
uos nouuelles, je m’en feray toujours un ueritable de vous donner des 
miens, et de uous prouuer en toutes occasions combien je conte sur vostre 
amitie et combien uous devez conter sur la mienne, qui repond parfaitte- 
ment a la haute estime que j’ay de vostre merite. J. RB. [?] 


V. 
De Rome ce 27 Auril 1720. 

Je resceu auec bien du plaisir hier une lettre de uostre part, et ne 
scaurois jamais assés uous remercier pour la continuation de uostre 
amitie; celle dont uostre maistre m’honore me penetre de la plus uiue 
et parfaitte reconnoissance. Je connois parfaittement bien l’importance 
du secret, sur ce qui regarde les preuues que j’en ay resceu, et je seray 
egallement soigneux a ne point abuser de sa confiance, et a reconnoitre 
ses bienfaits; j’ose me flatter que cette conduitte m’en attirera de 
nouueaux dans la suitte, et que uous ne negligeray rien pour cultiuer une 
amitie et une confiance qui me sont si pretieuses, et qui seruiront j’espere 
de fondement a une union qui ne peut estre qu’auantageuse de part et 
d’autre. Je uous prie de prendre une occasion fauorable pour temoigner 
a uostre maistre les sentiments dont je me trouue rempli enuers luy, ils 
contiennent certainement tout ce que l’estime, l’attachement et la 
gratitude peuuent auoir de plus forts et de plus engageants, et je 
souhaitte avec ardeur des conjunctures ou je puisse luy prouuer par des 
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effets, combien ils sont sinceres et constants. Vostre eloquence 
suppleera s’il vous plait a la foiblesse de mes expressions ; et uous ne me 
rendrés que justice en contant toujours sur moy comme sur un amy qui 
uous est a jamais acquis. J. RB. [?] 

Vous aurés sans doute appris une nouuelle domestique qui uous aura 
je suis sure fais plaisir, et je me flatte quelle n’aura pas esté desagreable 
& vostre maistre. 


VI. 
De Rome ce 16 Oct : 1720. 


Pour ne uous pas importuner trop souvent j’ay differés jusques a 
present a repondre a uostre lettre du 12 Aoust, ce que je uiens faire 
presentement en uous assurant auparauant combien uiuement je partage 
auec uous la perte que uous uenez de faire de M* uostre frere; son 
merite personel qui m’estoit bien connue, et les amities que j’en ay 
resceu, me le faisant beaucoup regretter; je uous prie d’en uouloir bien 
faire mes compliments a Mr. uostre neveu, et d’estre conuaincue que 
je m’interesseray toujours aussi uiuemt a tout ce qui regarde uostre 
famille. 

La continuation de l’amitie de mon cousin m’est bien precieuse, celle 
que j’ay pour luy me fait encore plus souhaitter de le uoir en estat de 
m’en donner des preuues, et en attendant je me persuade que uous ne 
negligeray aucune occasion de la cultiuer et de le convaincre de la 
sincerité de la mienne. 

Je luy suis tres obligé pour ses intentions fauourables enuers les deux 
ecclesiastiques que uous luy recommandastes en mon nom, et je me flatte 
que uous ne les oublierés pas ny luy non plus. 

J’ay un million de remerciements a uous rendre pour uos charités 
enuers milord Dunkeld et sa seur. Ils en sont ueritablement des dignes 
objets, et je uous prie instamment de leur continuer uostre protection ou 
besoin sera, la fille sera heureuse pour le reste de ses jours apres ce que 
uous faites pour elle, et son frere ne demande qu’une simple lieutenance, 
sur quoy j’escrit a un ami, et il sera je croy aisé de la luy faire auoir. 

Ma femme auance heureusement dans sa grossesse, mais le temps de 
la coucher est encore incertain, et pourra meme trainer jusques a la 
nouuelle année.’ Je suis bien sensible a l’interet que uous uoulés bien 
prendre a ce qui nous regarde, et en uous demandant la continuation de 
uostre amitie pour nous je uous prie de croire que la mienne uous est a 
jamais acquise. J. R. [?] 


VII. 
De Rome ce 15 Fevrier 1721. 

Comme je ne prends pas tout ce que vous me dites d’affectioné et 
d’obligeant dans uostre lettre du 26 Januier pour un effet de ceremonie, 
mais pour un nouueau temoignage de uostre bon coeur a mon endroit je 
me hatte aussi d’y repondre et de uous assurer que le mien est pareille- 
ment remplie de tous le sentiments qui uous sont si justement dus de ma 
part. La benediction quil a plu a dieu a uerser sur ma famille est graces 
au ciel continueé par la bonne santé quil nous accorde, et dont uous ne 
serois je suis sure pas faché d’estre instruite ; je conte toujours sur uostre 


3 The prince was born on the following 31 Dec. 
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amitié pour moy, j’en fais tout le cas possible, et je uous prie d’estre 
persuadé que la mienne uous est acquise a jamais. 
J. R. [2] 
[Endorsed :} A Monsieur de Nettancour. 


VIII. 
De Rome ce 1. Dec. 1721. 


Je me scay mauuais gre a moy meme d’auoir esté si longtemps sans 
uous escrire, mais je n’aime point a importuner ou a ennuyer mes amis 
quand je ne scauroit leur estre utille; quoi quil en soit uous me feriés 
grand tort si uous doutiés que je put changer a uostre egard, et je uous 
prie de croire que les sentiments d’amitie, de reconnoissance et d’estime 
que j’ay pour uostre personne dureront toujours. II est arrivé bien des 
changements en Europe depuis peu. Je souhaitte de tout mon cceur que 
dieu donne la benediction a ceux qui regardent la france, et je uoudrois 
bien me flatter quils puissent estre des auancoureurs d’autres qui me 
regardent de plus prés ; il est bien sure que jamais l’Angleterre n'a esté 
dans une pareille estat, cependant on ne uoit pas la fin de ses miseres, 
ny quel puisse estre le denoument de ce qui se passe a present dans le 
monde, mais la providence Qui le Gouuerne scaura bien disposer de tout 
a@son gre et pour nostre plus grand bien et il faut s’y soumettre, s’y 
confier et attendre auec patience les moments quelle a marqués, et Je 
vous demande instamment a cet effet le secours de vos prieres pour moy 
et ma famille qui se porte touts tres bien graces a dieu. J’ose vous dire 
en confiance que je recois souuent des marques d’amitié de mon Cousin, 
enuers lequel Je suis penetré de la plus uiue reconnoissance, et je ne doute 
point que dans les occasions uous ne continuez a uous montrer de mes 
amis aupres de luy. Vous aurés sceu que le pere Southcoat ‘ maintenant 
President des Benedictins anglois a bien des affaires sur les bras, je 
fait de mon mieux pour le protéger ici, car quoique je suis bien delicat 
ame mesler d'affaires ecclesiastiques, il me parait que la cause est si 
juste, et quil est si necessaire pour le bien de la Religion quil soit 
soutenue, que j’ay passé par dessus toutes les regles ordinaires en sa faueur. 
Je ne scay si uous aurés les occasions de luy faire plaisir ou de luy estre 
utille dans ses affaires presentes, mais comme je scay la bonne opinion 
que uous avez de luy, je m’assure que uous ne balancerez pas a le seruir 
ou uous le pourrés, de quoy je uous serai tres obligé. Excusez je uous 
prie ce piffonage, et soyez persuadé que je suis et serai a jamais enuers 
uous tel que uous le merités si justement de moy. J. R. [?] 


IX. 


De Rome ce 25 Jan. 1722. 

J’ay a uous rendre a present un million de remerciments pour uos 
deux lettres du 8 Dec. et du 4. Jan., et de toute l’amitie et l’attachement 
cordialle que uous m’y temoignés. J’en suis penetré en tout temps, et 
uous prie de croire que mes sentiments d’estime et d’amitié enuers uous y 
respondent parfaittement. J’ay une entiere confiance en la continuation 
de uostre amitié enuers moy, mais je crains bien quil n’y ait quun a 
esperer pour moy dans des choses essentielles de ceux a qui uous appro- 


4 Cf. Dickson, op. cit. pp. 194, 199. 
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chez quelquefois. Tout conspire a faire uoir que la facilité de certains 
entreprise[s]—mais tant qu’on n’en soit pas conuaincue a la source on 
ne s’en melera jamais. En attendant uos prieres m’attireront j’espere 
les secours du ciel, dont j’ay besoin dans la situation ou je me me trouue, et 
la benediction sur ma famille. Nous en ressentons en tout temps les 
effets par la santé dont nous jouissons, et j’espere quelle deuiendra encore 
plus nombreuse quoiquil n’y en ay pas encore d’apparence. 

Voudriés uous bien uous charger de mes sinceres remerciments pour 
le Duc uostre neueu, pour ses bontes enuers le milord Dunkeld,’ je nous 
suis infiniment obligés a luy et a uous de la protection que uous luy 
accordés, et dont je uous demande pour luy la continuation. Je n’ignore 
pas non plus l’envie de uostre niece la D** de G nt de faire du bien 
a plusieurs de nos fidels sujets qui sont dans la necessité, et que plusieurs 
en ont ressenti l’effet. Je uous prie de luy temoigner combien j’en suis 
sensiblement touché, et d’estre persuadé que les obligations que j’ay a 
uostre famille ne s’effaceront jamais de ma memoire, mais que j’auray 
pour eux et pour uous a jamais tous les sentiments que je uous dois par 
tant de titres. J. R. [2] 


PUBLIC OPINION AT PARIS DURING THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 1812. 


Napoteon kept such thorough control of the press throughout his 
reign that strictly contemporary evidence as to the state of opinion 
in France under the empire is but scanty, while accounts written 
after Napoleon’s fall are liable to be coloured by the violent party 
feelings which that event aroused. Under these circumstances 
the testimony of a foreigner so placed as to have excellent means 
of gauging opinion in Paris, written not for publication but for the 
information of his own government, is of exceptional value. The 
following report was addressed to Metternich by the Austrian chargé 
d’affaires in Paris late in November 1812, when Napoleon’s 
evacuation of Moscow was known, but apprehensions had not yet 
begun to be aroused by the long silence which preceded the publi- 
cation of his famous 29th bulletin. It summarises, as will be 
seen, previous reports on the same subject. The whole series is in 
the K.K. Haus-, Hof- und Staats-Archiv at Vienna, in a parcel entitled 
‘Frankr. Corr. 807. 1812. Berichte Lefévre’s.’ These reports were 
only sent at long intervals, when exceptional opportunities arose 
for transmitting them securely. Readers of Oncken’s ‘ Oesterreich 
und Preussen im Befreiungskriege’ will probably have observed 
how very slow was the confidential correspondence between 
Hardenberg and Metternich during the same period, and doubtless 
for the same reason. 

It may be convenient to state as briefly as possible the contents 

5 James Galloway, who but for the forfeiture of 1690 would have been fourth baron 
of Dunkeld. He became a lieutenant-general in the French service. 
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of the several bulletins referred to, which were the only sources 
of information open to the Parisians beyond mere rumour, and 
also the true character of the events reported in them, in order 
that these may be compared with the impressions produced, accord- 
ing to the Austrian report, on public opinion in Paris. Bulletins 
13 and 14, published in Paris on 4 and 5 Sept., announce the capture 
of Smolensk and subsequent battle of Lubino. In these Napoleon 
claims to have won two complete victories, and to have inflicted on 
the Russians losses of over 25,000 men, while losing 7,000 himself. 
As a matter of fact the French lost nearly 20,000 in the two 
actions, the Russians about 15,000, and all that Napoleon gained 
was the ruins of Smolensk. Bulletin 18, published on 27 Sept., 
claims an overwhelming victory at Borodino, at a cost of 10,000 
men, against the Russian loss of 40,000 to 50,000. It was a victory, 
for the Russians were forced off the battle-field and retreated, and 
their losses were not much exaggerated, but it cost Napoleon nearer 
40,000 than 30,000 men. Bulletins 19 and 20, published on 3 and 
4 Oct., describe the burning of Moscow, ascribed to a deliberate plan 
of the governor: they suggest rather than state that the Russians 
in general concurred. The truth will probably never be ascertained. 
Bulletin 25, published on 9 Nov., indicates rather than announces 
that Moscow is to be evacuated. Its statements as to Napoleon’s 
intentions are vague, as was natural in a despatch that had to run 
the gauntlet of Cossacks for 500 miles. Bulletin 28, from 
Smolensk, was published in Paris on 29 Nov., some days after the 
date of this Austrian report. After this there was a total cessation 
of news till bulletin 29 appeared on 18 Dec., simultaneously with 
the empcror’s return to Paris. Hererorp B. GrorGE. 





Rapport Nr 32 B. Paris le 23 Novembre 1812. 
Monsieur le Comte — 


Par le rapport que j’ai adressé 4 Votre Excellence par Mad. la 
Princesse de Schwarzenberg vers la fin de Juin, j’ai eu l’honneur de Vous 
prévenir, Monsieur le Comte, que le gros du public de Paris voyant la 
guerre prés 4 éclater dans le Nord, s’attendoit alors avec une entiére con- 
fiance 4 la voir conduite avec succés et surtout terminée avec promptitude, 
mais j’ai annoncé aussi dés lors que tout ce qui sembleroit présager la 
prolongation de la lutte tourneroit l’opinion contre le gouvernement, et 
que des revers, méme peu considérables, feroient une impression extra- 
ordinaire sur les esprits. Ce que j’ai présagé s’est vérifié. Par mon 
rapport N. 32, expédié le 9 Aofit 4 l’occasion du retour 4 Vienne de M* 
de Werner, j’ai eu l’honneur d’informer Votre Excellence qu’on étoit 
déja consterné 4 Paris pour ne point encore avoir entendu le canon de 
victoire, aprés un mois de campagne ouverte, et que l’opinion, bien ou 
mal fondée, que les mouvemens rétrogrades des Russes étoient la suite 
d’un plan combiné, étoit devenue générale, j’ai osé avancer dans ledit 
rapport qu’il falloit quelque grande et importante affaire pour relever les 
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esprits, mais que toute nouvelle d’un succés ne seroit populaire qu’autant 
qu’elle nouriroit l’espoir du prompt rétablissement de la paix. 

La prise de Smolensk que nous apprimes ici au commencement de 
Sept., n’autorisoit point encore cet espoir; d’ailleurs l’effet qu’auroit pu 
produire sur l’opinion la victoire remportée prés de cette ville, se trouva 
un peu contrebalancé par les revers qu’on éprouvoit en Espagne. C'est 4 
peu prés 4 cette époque aussi qu’on ne put plus cacher au public que 
l’armée de Moldavie marchoit vers la Pologne, et ce qu’on débitoit alors 
de plus en plus sur l’attitude menacante que prenoit la Suéde, inquiétoit. 
Le soin qu’on a pris d’amyser le public par la perspective de la non-ratifi- 
cation de la paix de Bucharest, peut donner 4 Votre Excellence une juste 
mesure de la crainte, que l’on avoit de l’effet de la premiére de ces 
nouvelles. Cependant les esprits s’étoient un peu ranimés a cette 
époque. 

La bataille du 7 Sept., de laquelle on ne fut informé ici que vers la 
fin du mois, fut d’abord assez généralement représentée 4 Paris comme une 
seconde bataille d’Eilau. La consternation du grand nombre de familles 
qui avoient des craintes 4 concevoir, s’etoit alors étendue 4 la généralité. 
Cependant on sut que l’empereur avangoit. On s’attendoit 4 une nouvelle 
bataille et on apprit que sans combat ultérieur les Francois alloient entrer 
& Moskau. Votre Excellence connoit la mobilité du caractére des Parisiens. 
L’opinion que l’occupation de la Capitale de la Russie alloit terminer la 
guerre de la maniére la plus glorieuse étoit presque générale, il n’y eut 
d’espoir auquel ne se livrét le gros du public ;—mais les bulletins N° 19 et 
20 furent absoliiment un coup de foudre. Le sacrifice que la Russie 
venoit de faire n’admettoit alors dans l’opinion plus aucune chance d’une 
paix prochaine ; on voulut absoliiment voir la déclaration d’une guerre & 
mort dans la destruction de Moskau, les personnes les plus dévoués au 
gouvernement ne dissimuloient point leurs craintes sur les embarras qui 
de cet événement pourroient naitre pour l’armée de l’Empereur.—Le cri : 
‘c’est une seconde guerre d’Espagne ’ devint universel. 

De toutes les classes de citoyens celle qui fut alarmée le plus par cet 
événement étoit sans contredit le commerce. Nombre de maisons de 
l’ancienne France et plus encore de la Hollande ont eu des relations trés 
actives et étendues avec la Russie et se trouvent fortement en avance 
envers le commerce Russe ; on prévoyoit qu’il auroit de grandes faillites 
& Pétersbourg, en France et en Hollande, et méme les négocians les 
plus solides en redoutoient les contrecoups. D’un autre cété les manu- 
facturies de France se souvenoient des débouchés favorables que naguéres 
encore ils avoient trouvé en Russie pour des quantités extrémément con- 
siderables de leurs marchandises. On s’étoit flatté qu’une paix avan- 
tageuse alloit s’ouvrir des débouchés et assureroit au commerce francois 
des facilités nouvelles trés étendues. Malheureusement on avoit trop 
répété que Moskau étoit le coeur de l’Empire Russe, et il y a ici trop peu 
de personnes qui ayent une idée exacte de ce pays, pour que la thése que 
la destruction de Moskau avoit également détruit ou au moins fortement 
compromis toutes les grandes fortunes particuliéres, ne fit point générale- 
ment accréditée. 


Telle étoit & peu prés la tendance de l’opinion publique vers le 28 Oct. 
Les efforts sans cesse réitérées que faisoient les gazettes de lui donner une 


L432 
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direction favorable au Gouvernement Vous aura prouvé, Monsieur le 
Comte, qu’elle lui étoit fortement contraire. L’entreprise de Mallet n’a, 
ainsi que j’ai eu l’honneur de Vous le mander, produit presqu’aucun effet 
quelconque dans le moment méme. Elle a alarmé bien davantage par 
les réflexions auxquelles elle a donné lieu. J’ai eu l’honneur d’informer 
Votre Excellence que la seule marque d’inquiétude que donnérent les 
Parisiens le 23 Oct. fut de courir 4 la banque pour y convertir leurs 
billets en espéces. On ne sait trop pourquoi, mais cette sorte de défiance 
se manifeste encore. L’entreprise de Mallet a fait perdre d’ailleurs a 
ladministration toute la confiance ainsi que,toute la considération du 
public. La police dont le nom seul inspiroit la terreur est tournée en 
ridicule, et on se demande quelle garantie elle présente aux citoyens pour 
leur tranquillité. Les personnes les plus dévouées au gouvernement ne 
peuvent disconvenir que, si un homme revétu d’une autorité légitime, un 
homme 4 méme d’en imposer par son nom, se fut trouvé 4 la téte des 
conspirés, il auroit infailliblement réussi 4 se rendre maitre de la capitale. 
Ces réflexions dont on ne peut se défendre, ne sont point rassurantes, et 
nombre de personnes sont effrayées par l’idée que tout leur avoir pourroit 
bien n’étre qu’une espéce de rente attachée & une seule téte. C'est sous 
ces rapports que l’événement du 23 Oct. a certainement été trés favorable 
&l’Empereur. On a senti tout le prix de son énergie et de sa vigueur et 
on a pressenti avec terreur les malheurs incalculables que sa perte pourroit 
entrainer pour la France. 

En partant de ce point de vue Votre Excellence concevra facilement 
que les derniéres nouvelles de l’armée ont répandu ici un véritable 
abattement et une morne tristesse. Les veux que tout porte 4 former 
pour l’Empereur rendent d’autant plus terrible l’idée d’une guerre longue 
et ruineuse qui pourroit le compromettre d’une maniére ou d’une autre. 
On crie moins, mais on est extrémement inquiet. La crainte engendre 
des phantomes, aussi jamais de nouvelles plus extravagantes n’ont été 
accreditées. On représente la position de ’armée comme désastreuse, et 
malheureusement méme les personnes attachées au gouvernement n’osent 
disconvenir qu’elle est inquiétante. Le 25™¢ bulletin a fait l’effet le plus 
mauvais possible, bien moins encore par ce qu’on y disoit, que par la 
maniére particuliére dont étoit concue cette piéce, et certes, jamais 
mesure n’a plus complétement manqué son but, que ces commentaires 
sur les bulletins que la police fait insérir dans les gazettes. Pendant 
plusieurs jours des bruits sourds et sinistres rappelloient sans cesse que 
Mallet avoit audacieusement soutenu que l’Empereur n’existait plus.—Je 
le répéte, ce ne sera jamais la simple nouvelle d’un succés qui relevra les 
esprits, ce n’est point des brillans faits d’armes ni des conquétes que 
demandent les Parisiens, c’est la paix et le prompt retour du Souverain. 


Le Fevre RECHTENBURG. 


AS. E. M. le Comte de Metternich. 
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SIR HUDSON LOWE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1816. 
I nave recently been allowed by Miss Lowe, the only descendant of 
Sir Hudson Lowe now surviving, to see the unpublished portion of 
the ‘ Memoirs and Papers’ of her father. Asis well known the parts 
relating to St. Helena were well and fully edited by Mr. Forsyth ; 
and a selection from them has recently been made by Mr. Seaton. 
Even Mr. Forsyth’s three-volume work gives scarcely any records 
relating to the period anterior to 1815, though General Lowe had 
had an honourable career as defender of Capri against Murat’s 
forces in 1808, as our commissioner attached to the Russian army 
in 1812, and with the ‘ Silesian army’ in the campaigns of 1813-4. 
He was present at most of the great battles, and the value of 
his services to the common cause is attested by the letters sent to 
him by Blicher and Gneisenau, translations of which are included 


in Mr. Forsyth’s work.' Gneisenau, in his letter of 23 Nov. 1814, 
states that he has 


learnt to appreciate your rare military talents, your profound judgment 
on the great operations of war, and your imperturbable sang-froid in the 
day of battle. These rare qualities and your honourable character will 
link me to you eternally. 

He also refers to the effect which must be created in French 
public opinion by the formation in the Low Countries 


of that formidable bastion which so effectually takes in flank any invasion 
which France might project upon Germany, and which at the same time 
serves as a téte de pont for your passage by sea. 

I quote these extracts because the first shows how highly 
Gneisenau esteemed the man who was soon to be slandered by 
many of his own countrymen, and because the second emphasised 
the strategic importance of Belgium to the allies and was soon to 
furnish Sir H. Lowe with a telling argument in favour of the 
Prussians advancing into that country as the best means of de- 
fending the Rhineland. 

On the evacuation of France by the allied armies Sir H. Lowe 
was appointed quartermaster-general to the British forces in the 
Low Countries, under the prince of Orange. In this capacity he 
visited all the frontier fortresses of Belgium, recommended the 
restoration of several of them which had been blown up, and made 
himself acquainted with the chief defensive positions of the country. 
And it is of interest to note that in the ‘ queries submitted regarding 
the measures to be taken for the defence of the Belgie provinces, on 
the supposition of the French government having any hostile 
designs against them,’ his seventh and last query is as follows :— 


Should any intermediate post be taken up between the frontiers and 
Brussels, supposing the latter line of operations be thought the most 
Vol. i. p. 431. 
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suitable, query in respect to the construction of a work at Mont Jean [sic], 
being the commanding point at the junction of the two principal chaussées 
leading direct from the French frontier on the side of Charleroi and 
Namur to Brussels, and the line of direction in which an enemy must 
then move ? 


The following letter (as yet, I believe, unpublished) will be read 
with interest, as showing Blicher’s confidence in the British 
quartermaster-general. The translation of this, as of the suc- 
ceeding letters, is the official one included in Sir H. Lowe’s 
papers : *-— 


To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 


Berlin: 5 Jan. 1815. 

Your letter, my dear General, I have duly received, and I feel very much 
obliged to you for the sentiments you have therein expressed towards me. 
The recollection of a man whom, during so very memorable an epoch 
as the last campaign, we have learnt to esteem and respect remains dear to 
us, and will be ever dearly valued through life. On such grounds you 
may rely with confidence on the continuance of my attachment and 
friendship. I wish you joy from my heart on the important post which 
the prince regent, in his confidence, has bestowed upon you, and I 
rejoice that the choice has fallen upon a man so perfectly equal to fulfil 
the duties of it in its whole extent. After a war like the past it would be 
unnatural to wish for the breaking out of another; and, after victories 
like those which we have fought, it would be unjust to covet new 
triumphs ; but should Providence have preserved me to the end that I 
must once more fight for the fatherland I wish that it may be at the 
side of an army which, as well as its leader, has made itself immortal in 
the annals of history. The conquerors of the Pyrenees and of the Katz- 
bach would then hand in hand enter upon the near struggle in the firm 
confidence of gaining new laurels and the firm intention to share them as 
brothers. Have the goodness to assure the prince of Orange of my 
respects, and I pray you to believe that I shall ever take the sincerest 
interest in all the good that may happen to you. 

Tam, &c., 
BuiicHer. 


As soon as the news of Napoleon’s landing on the coast of 
Provence became known the responsibility of Sir H. Lowe’s position 
became doubly onerous. He was almost the only officer of experi- 
ence in Belgium, as the duke of Wellington was acting as our 
plenipotentiary at the congress of Vienna. The prince of Orange 
was too young to have much weight with the Prussian commanders, 
Kleist and Miuffling, then at Aix-la-Chapelle; and Sir H. Lowe at 

* I may add here that the following footnotes, when they are accompanied by the 
name of Sir Harris Nicolas, who compiled the earlier and unpublished part of the 
Lowe Memoirs, are the notes appended by him or by others whom he cites; while 
those that bear my initials [J. H. R.] are those which I here add for the elucidation 


of these documents. I have compared many of the letters with the originals in Miss 
Lowe’s possession, and find them accurate, with a few trifling variants in names. 
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once repaired to that city to concert defensive measures with them. 
They were greatly surprised by the news of Napoleon’s adventure, 
and professed their readiness to help the small British and Dutch- 
Belgic force, which was now in a somewhat exposed position; but 
they pointed out their difficulty, owing to the presence of 20,000 
Saxon troops, who exhibited growing signs of discontent, and the 
want of trust which they felt in Austrian aid. Finally, however, 
Kleist 

agreed to co-operate with us on a defensive system and to consider himself 
in a state of hostility [to France] the moment the tricolour cockade may 
be displayed, and has manifested every disposition to move forward in 
support of the king of France and indicated what appeared to him 


the best plan for aiding him, should the instructions of his government 
allow it.® 


In order to come to a closer understanding, Sir H. Lowe, with 
the sanction of the prince of Orange, sent Captain Scharnhorst (son 
of General Scharnhorst, who died of a wound received at Gross- 
Gorschen) with letters to urge the expediency of assembling a 
Prussian army on the Meuse in a situation where it could assist the 


British troops in the defence of Belgium. General Miiffling’s reply 
is as follows :— 


To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 


Aix-la.Chapelle: 18 March 1815. 

My dear General,—I am perfectly of your opinion as to the assem- 
bling of the army of Belgium, but we must take care not to excite the 
suspicions of the French, and avoid repeating the scenes of 1792. These 
people are of a vanity so ridiculous that Bonaparte would have the title 
of ‘ Désiré’ if they suspected in us the design of occupying Lille and 
Valenciennes. Scharnhorst has taken all possible pains to persuade us 
to assemble without delay our army on the Meuse.‘ This would be a very 
serious fault, and might have fatal consequences. It will not do to com- 
mence by making movements which cannot be followed up, and which 
might bear a character of vacillation. It is very possible that Napoleon, 
should he succeed in mounting the throne, would aim his first blows on 
the side of Switzerland and Mayence, for, first, his fortresses place in 
security the north of his kingdom (empire) ; second, his neighbourhood to 
Italy would favour revolt in that country and in Germany; third, he 
would be assured of Switzerland ; fourth, his first movements would pro- 
cure him a success which would augment the enthusiasm in his favour ; 
if he directed his force against Belgium he would have to give a battle, 
the issue of which would always be uncertain ; he would be distant from 
Italy ; he would lay open that part of France which is not covered by 
fortresses to German and Austrian invasion ; he would lose Switzerland. 

3 Letter of Sir H. Lowe of 16 March 1815 to Sir C. Stuart, British ambassador at 
the court of Louis XVIII. 


4 That is to say, towards Liége and Namur, to be near the army of the Netherlands, 
and to co-operate with it, and not near the Moselle and Metz, in which direction 
Bonaparte will not direct himself. {Note by Captain Scharnhorst.] 
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These reasons are strong enough to induce the retention of a position 
which enables General Count Kleist to direct his force as well on Mayence 
as on Brussels. So much the more since Mayence is not yet in a state 
of defence, and is neither sufficiently garrisoned nor victualled. As the 
courier who left Paris 11 March has carried the news to Vienna that the 
affair is very serious, we may from day to day expect new dispositions. 
Adieu, dear General; you will always hear from us. 
MUFFLING. 


Further correspondence ensued, of which I here cite all the im- 
portant letters in full. They need littlecomment. One andall they 
correct the rather exaggerated statements of Muffling (‘Aus meinem 
Leben’) that it was ‘at the urgent entreaty of the king of the 
Netherlands that the Prussians marched to the Meuse.’ 


To Major-General Miiffling (Translation). 
Brussels: 23 March 1815. 

Monsieur le Général,—You will have received the letter which I 
addressed to you yesterday evening with that of General Dérnberg, and you 
will naturally have remarked its conclusion. At last the crisis approaches 
much quicker than could have been imagined, and if Bonaparte finds the 
means of arranging well his affairs at Paris, and if he employs the same 
celerity in marching his troops to the frontier as in going to Paris, there 
will be nothing to prevent the 50,000 men of whom Dérnberg speaks 
being in the neighbourhood of Lille and Valenciennes in three days. I 
speak of possibilities, not of probabilities ; but looking to what he has 
already done, it is on the first of these hypotheses that we must reason. I 
have already explained to you, my dear General, the situation of our 
fortresses. Mons, Tournay, and Yprés may be well able to resist a coup 
de main, and daily labours are made to strengthen them. They want 
guns, however ; the two first have only field artillery. What can be done 
with them if the French army comes in force, when we cannot leave 
garrisons in them without so weakening our army as to render it useless 
for all resistance in the field? Were the Prussian army sufficiently at 
hand to act in concert with ours, great advantage might be derived 
from these towns, and entrenched camps formed in their neighbourhoods 
almost impregnable, and thus all the frontier of Belgium, as well as that 
of the Rhine, might be efficiently covered ; but I cannot dissemble from 
you the apprehension of our losing both the places and the troops in 
them, and our being obliged to retire with an army diminished by more 
than half, in case we are obliged toact alone. It appears to me, however, 
always important to keep our present position as long as we can, both for 
the sake of the effect in France as well as in this country, and relatively 
also to the advantage of daily increasing their strength. We will not 
leave unless a very decided movement is made by, the French; but our 
decision to preserve the towns and leave garrisons in them must depend 
much on the movements of the Prussian army, and on the assurance we 
shall have of its serving as a support to our defence. Such, my dear 
General, appears to me the true state of things. You will make your 
calculations, and I am persuaded that the result will always be that of the 
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best judgment in the affair. If an entire union cannot be effected, the 
occupation of Namur, or any situation which would enable us to unite in 
one or two marches, appears to me one of the best methods to follow for 
the general good. The king is at Lille.® There is an additional motive 
for co-operating on that point rather than on any other. 
I have the honour, &c., 
H. Lowe. 


To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 


Aix-la-Chapelle : 28 March 1815. 

My dear General,—We have received news from Vienna that the 
whole Prussian army will be forthwith placed on the war footing, and that 
Marshal Bliicher will have the command. General Gneisenau will arrive 
here without delay. I hope, dear General, that the like will be done in 
England, to assemble as much as possible considerable masses. It 
appears that Bonaparte had made no movement by 24 March. We must 
be very attentive; for if he speaks of the conquest of Belgium, and if he 
causes it to be publicly believed, I am persuaded that he will make the 
movement on the Upper Rhine a movement which I have always thought 
more favourable and more decisive for him. If the Austrians send their 
army into Italy, and if Bavaria declare in his favour, what is to prevent 
his marching on Munich to menace Vienna? The newsof Vienna of the 
19th speak of an arrangement between the great powers, by which from 
Basle as far as ;° 700,000 men would speedily be ready to act. We 
continue the movement of which you are aware, and by the activity with 
which we have conducted our marches we may arrive 1 April at our 
rendezvous with 50,000 men instead of 40,000. I send you an order 
which I have given relatively to communications. Scharnhorst will 
translate to you all that it contains. It is absolutely necessary to watch 
all that Napoleon may send by his partisans to stir up the country, and, 
on the other hand, to prevent intelligence reaching him. Adieu, dear 
General ; I beg you to forward the accompanying letter to his majesty, the 
king of the Netherlands. Tout a vous, 


Mirruine. 


To Major-General Miiffling (Translation). 
Brussels; 28 March 1815. 
My dear General,—I have communicated to his royal highness your 
two letters, with the project of giving battle to the French, should they 
dare to meet us at T .’ He was yesterday at Mons, and could not 
reply to your first communication. I spoke to him again this morning 
as much regarding the first as your second letter of the 25th of this 
month. He informed me that the king, his father, would arrive here 


5 In our Foreign Office Records (France, no. 115) Sir C. Stuart, our envoy with 
Louis XVIII, makes it clear in his despatch of 2 April (no. 5) why the king had 
come to the north. He had intended to repair to Brittany. But the news received 
by General Dupont, minister of war, showed that the troops at Rambouillet and 
thereabouts had declared for Napoleon and were marching on Paris. The reports 
from Lille were favourable, and this decided the king’s course thither. [J. H. R.] 

® Blank in manuscript. 

7 Perhaps Tournay,or possibly Thuin. Miiffling’s letters of March 25, which Lowe 
presently refers to, are not forthcoming. [J. H. R.] 
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to-morrow, and that he would be naturally desirous of learning also his 
sentiments; and you must be aware that, as the preservation of the 
kingdom is at stake, there will be no harm in that. The duke of 
Wellington is also expected, and, as he will arrive, it is said, about the 
30th or 31st,* it is hoped that Bonaparte will not advance so quickly as 
to oblige us to take definite measures before that time. Such are the 
two reasons of my delay in informing you of the prince’s sentiments on 
the propositions which you have made. If, however, I must make known 
my private sentiment on the project which you have indicated, I would 
say that, if regarded in a purely military point of view, it would be 
excellent, and nothing better could be done; but when I consider’ 
the abandonment not only of the town of Brussels but of all Belgium 
to the revolutionary influence of France—that one of the first acts of 
Napoleon would be to declare the annexation of this country to the 
French empire; that the disposition of a very great part of the popu- 
lation, although favourable enough at present, would soon go in accord- 
ance with his views if we abandoned the country; that we should soon 
have certain points d’appui in Tournay and Mons; that by keeping this 
position we should always keep at a distance all the emissaries at work 
to effect the union of two States having already the same language and 
the same religion, under the same government—it seems to me extremely 
important to take all possible measures to keep what we have, and I should 
be of opinion that battle ought to be given in a more forward position, or 
that the Prussian army should by strategetical movements so alarm the 
French for their flanks that they would not dare to compromise them- 
selves by too hazardous a march into the interior. In the meantime, if 
he came suddenly and in great force, it seems more than probable that we 
should be obliged to retire in the direction you mite indicated, or behind 
the Nethe.® I have the honour, &c., 
H. Lowe. 


To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 
Aix-la-Chapelle : 30 March 1815. 

My dear General,—You are very much in the right as to its being of 
the greatest importance to preserve Brussels if possible, although Bona- 
parte would not have time to profit by his conquest, should we attack him 
immediately. General Réder will present to you the point of view which 
we must preserve. Weigh well the for and against : you know that you 
have to deal with men whose object is the same with your own—the 
general good. We must weigh without passion. It appears to me that 
your situation is rendered very delicate by the arrival of the king [of the 
Netherlands], who naturally sees the welfare of Brussels before that of 
Europe. You are in the midst between the father and son, and require 
all your firmness not to yield to half-measures, such as the king appears 
to love. Persist, in God’s name, dear General, to urge the immediate 
assemblage of the Dutch army in bivouacs, that so its burghers and 
peasants may become soldiers. Tell the king of Holland that his crown 
is lost if he do not seek to gain the confidence and love of the military. 

* He did not arrive till the night of April 4-5. [J. H. R.j 


® Te. the Neethe, which flows from east to west and falls into the Scheldt some- 
what above Antwerp. [J. H. R.] 
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He must go to the bivouacs, speak to the soldiers, scold in their presence 
all those who do not take good care of them, &c. &c. It seems to me 
that the king does not foresee all that may happen. Adieu, dear General. 
Tout 4 vous, 


M@GFrruina. 


To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 
Aix-la-Chapelle : 31 March. 

I have received a letter from General Réder, in which he informs me 
that the prince '° has sent for him, in order to acquaint him that Napoleon 
was at Valenciennes,'! and that an operation on Belgium appeared to be 
known; that he wished to give battle at Nivelle and Braine le Comte, 
and engaged me to unite in that case my troops with his. Notwithstand- 
ing all the good-will which animates me I cannot submit to such a plan, 
which might give rise to the most unfortunate chances. It is the welfare 
of Europe, and not that of a single town, which is at stake, my dear 
General. The point of Nivelle does not in any wise facilitate our union ; 
I should become entangled in defiles,!? and the field of battle is too far 
removed from those points which in-case of misfortune I must regain to 
replace myself in position. I beg you, my dear General, to reflect well on 
this subject. We will fight well, I assure you, but we must act in sucha 
manner as to assure the gain of a battle, and avoid the disasters which 
might follow, or at least diminish them. The prince is a young victor, 
full of vivacity, and does not think of the consequences which such a 
choice might have. I beg you to make him act rationally. Major du 


Moulin,'* bearer of this letter, an officer of distinction, in whom you may 
confide, will tell you the rest, my dear General. With Miiffling, who 
gives you a friendly remembrance, I am animated by the desire of co- 
operating with all our forces in the common cause, but we must act 
reasonably. Accept the assurances of my high consideration, &c., 


KuEIst DE NOLLENDORFF. 


To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 


Aix-la-Chapelle: 30 March. 

My dear General,—I have received your letter of 29 March, and I 
hasten to reply to it, so much the more that a courier has arrived this 
moment from Vienna, and brought us the important news that the king 
of Naples has declared for Bonaparte. It is said that he marches with 
80,000 men against us. It appears that this news has not made much 
effect at Vienna. The thing was expected. The courier left on the 24th 
in the evening, and pretends that it is only on the 27th that the news 
could have been obtained of Bonaparte’s arrival at Paris, so that Napoleon 
could not arrive sooner. This news of the king of Naples makes me 


© The prince of Orange had served with distinction under the duke of Wellington 
in the Peninsula. [Note by Sir H. Nicolas.] 

'! This was, of course, a false rumour. [J. H. R.] 

‘2 The original is, ‘‘‘Je m’embouche dans les défilés.’ This reason is scarcely 
serious. There is a good cross road from Namur through Les Quatre Bras to Nivelles. 
Of course the distance of Nivelles from the line of the Meuse was Kleist’s real reason. 
[J. H. R.] 

‘3 In the original the name is spelt ‘ Mouslin.’ [J. H. BR.) 
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think that Napoleon will play his great game—that is, that he will assign 
a rendezvous to his brother-in-law at Vienna, and will make us believe to 
the last moment that he designs conquering Belgium. Adieu, dear 
General. I beg you to transmit the accompanying letter to General 
Réder. Tota anima mea. 

MUFFLING. 


To General Count Kleist (Translation). 


Brussels: 1 April 1815. 

Monsieur le Général,—I have just received the letter which your 
excellency addressed to me yesterday, and I have spoken to Major du 
Moulin. I have also since received a note of General Réder’s, in which 
he puts forward all the reasons which may be urged against giving battle 
to the French in the neighbourhood of Nivelle. These reasons have, 
perhaps, only too much foundation, but they do not prevent our taking a 
position more to the left, without retiring as far as Tirlemont, which would 
abandon to them Brussels, Ghent, and the bank of the Scheldt, and that 
without the certainty that when these points are gained they would seek 
to attack our position. My first idea:was to unite more to the left towards 
Génappe or Fleurus, or even towards Gembloux.'* With regard to the 
natural desire of the Prussian army not to remove too far from the Meuse, 
if a position cannot be taken in front of the places which it is desired to 
protect, it might at least be possible to take one parallel to the front, so 
as to give room for consideration to an enemy before pushing too forward. 
My first idea also was, if it were not practicable to unite in one body, then 
to be in sufficient proximity to unite in one or two days. The situations 
indicated appear to me to offer this advantage, and, in the supposition 
that the Prussian army were on the Meuse, it might equally unite with 
us at Tirlemont, or between Gembloux and Génappe, in the time indicated. 
Circumstances must command ; and a position, whether at Tirlemont or 
in the environs named, which would enable the Prussian army to march 
to any point where we could form a junction with it appears to me always 
the best. I have not yet spoken to the prince, and do not pretend to give 
my calculations as positive, but it appears to me so important not to give 
Bonaparte any cause to boast in his first offensive movements that I 
should be of opinion nothing ought to be yielded to him unless forced to 
do so. Without the co-operation of the Prussian army, however, all our 
efforts must be powerless. Ali this is submitted to your better reflexions, 
persuaded of the sentiment of the general good which directs them, and 
of the right which your excellency will always obtain more and more to 
public esteem, and to the respect and gratitude of those who know how to 
appreciate your motives. 

Tam, &e., 
H. Lowe. 


To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 
Aix-la-Chapelle : 6 April 1815. 


My dear and worthy General,—I salute you, dear and worthy General, 
our companion in labour, in misfortune, and in glory, in whom, amidst 
all vicissitudes of fortune, I have recognised an imperturbable character 


'* Lowe here anticipates the moves that were ultimately taken by the allies. 
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and a profound judgment, and always known of a counsel opposed to that 
of pusillanimity and feeble minds.'® I am happy to know that you are in 
our neighbourhood, and, since the perturber of the human race wills it, 
let us again trust ourselves to the issue of arms and the chance of war. 
In me you will always find, worthy General, my accustomed frankness 
and my attachment to you personally, and my partiality for your estimable 
nation. The arrival of the great duke has tranquillised me as to what 
will be done on your part. Respect for his glory will silence all secondary 
views, and he will conduct the various interests with that wisdom and 
calmness which we know to belong to him. The movements which we in 
this quarter will be disposed to make will depend on the views which the 
duke of Wellington will have conceived from that knowledge of circum- 
stances which he will have acquired after arriving at Brussels. He may 
count on the co-operation of the Prussian army in ail that he judges 
useful to our cause. To-morrow I shall have the honour of sending you 
the project of a campaign which I have framed, and sent to the king my 
master at Vienna; it is drawn up in a few words, and gives the utmost 
latitude to the generals. Pray count always, my dear General, on these 
sentiments of attachment and esteem which I have formed for you, and 
continue those of good-will with which you have honoured me. 
Eternally, &c., 
Count DE GNEISENAU. 


To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 
Aix-la-Chapelle: 7 April 1815. 

My dear General,—Yesterday, my dear General, I engaged to com- 
municate to you the plan of campaign which I have sent to Vienna. 
When I had finished my letter the courier of the duke of Wellington 
arrived, and we were instantly occupied in executing the movement which 
the duke desired. On the 11th our troops will be in those points whence 
they may succour yours and cover the capital, in case the enemy should 
be in too great numbers. This movement is dangerous to us Prussians in 
case of a reverse. Our army would then be forced to pass the Meuse on 
a single bridge, to repass it at Huy in order to be on the same bank with 
the enemy, and to pass the river for the third time at Liége. You feel, 
General, how great must be our confidence in the talents and character 
of the duke of Wellington.'® Liége should be the pivot of our move- 


48 This doubtless refers to Lowe’s conduct when with the ‘army of Silesia’ in 1814. 
He strongly upheld the proposal of marching straight on Paris at the close of the 
campaign. [J. H. R.] 

'6 Contrast this with the statement of Miiffling (Aus meinem Leben) that when he 
was about to proceed to Wellington’s headquarters, to keep up the connexion between 
the two armies, Gneisenau warned him (Miiffling) ‘to be on my guard against the 
duke of Wellington, for that by his transactions with the deceitful nabobs this dis- 
tinguished general had so accustomed himself to duplicity that he had at last become 
such a master in the art as even to outwit the nabobs themselves.’ There is, I 
believe, nothing in any of Gneisenau’s letters (certainly not in those published by 
Delbriick) that countenances this slander. Miiffling’s Aws meinem Leben has been 
proved to be untrustworthy on many grounds, owing to his vanity or prepossessions. 
And the statement just quoted is refuted by the testimony of Gneisenau’s two letters 
given above. The dislike of Wellington that Gneisenau cherished later on was due 
to the duke’s inability to fulfil the (purely conditional) promise of help which he gave 
just before the battle of Ligny. [J. H. R.] 
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ments so long as we are not yet prepared to undertake offensive operations. 
Besides we must await another destination, while we are defiling along 
a theatre of war which is not our own. My plan of campaign is 
very simple. 1. An army in Belgium. 2. An army on the Middle 
Rhine. 8. Anarmy onthe Upper Rhine. 4. In rearof the army on the 
Middle Rhine an army of reserve; this is to be the strongest. The 
marshals of the three first armies pierce into France, and take the 
direction of Paris. Whatever may happen to the army nearest the enemy, 
be it beaten or not, each of the other marshals may continue his advance, 
leaving in rear detachments to observe the fortified places. The army of 
reserve is destined to repair the reverses which may befall any of the 
armies of the first line either by flank movements on the enemy’s com- 
munications or by a direct assistance. This project of campaign is 
founded on the numerical superiority of the armies of the allied powers. 
Old France had ninety fortified places, of which the necessary garrisons 
absorb a considerable number of the enemy’s forces. In the supposition 
that Napoleon should beat one of the armies of the first line, while he 
pursues it, the two others, by continually advancing, gain ground and ap- 
proach his capital, while the army of reserve endeavours to repair the 
reverses ofthat which has been beaten. Does he prefer after his victory, 
instead of pursuing the defeated army, to fall on that which is next to it, 
he will have to sustain another conflict, which, with the assistance of the 
army of reserve, may be rudely disputed with him, while the third of our 
armies of the first line continues to advance, and that which has been 
defeated rallies and resumes the offensive. The three armies of the first 
line must avoid approaching each other too closely, in order that the 
enemy may not disappear from the front of one and fall unexpectedly on 
the other, but that he may be forced to make a sufficient number of 
marches to instruct one of his disappearance and the other of his approach.!7 
That army which he seeks to engage must only fight on very favourable 
ground, and it will be advisable that it should retrograde, if necessary, 
some marches in order to obtain this advantage. Any plan of campaign 
which seeks to bring within calculation the armies in Italy is vicious by 
making us lose time. The armies once assembled on the eastern frontier 
of France, operations ought to be vigorously pushed. I pray you, dear 
General, to accept the assurances of the inviolable attachment with which 
T am, &c., 

GNEISENAU. 
To Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe (Translation). 


Liége: 23 April 1815. 
My dear General,—I am a little in arrear with my reply to the letter 
which you did me the honour to write, and I beg you to excuse it. We 
have had enormous work in recasting and forming anew our corps d’armée. 
Many great reinforcements have arrived. The victualling of our troops 
causes us also much anxiety. You see by all this that we are not in want 


* This sentence would be much clearer if, for the words ‘ but that he may be 
forced,’ we substituted ‘without his being forced.’ The plan here set forth was first 
developed by Gneisenau in his letter of 3 April to his sovereign, but not in such detail 
as that above quoted (Delbriick’s Gneisenaw, ii. 157). [J. H. B.] 
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of occupation. Our force, without comprising the corps of Saxons which 
will belong to the king of Saxony, amounts to 153,000 fighting men.'* 
We are ready to take the field as soon as we receive orders; but I fear 
that the cursed congress will deliberate until our enemies are in a condi- 
tion to enter the lists with us. Pray receive the expression of my senti- 
ments of attachment to you. 


GNEISENAU. 


There is no need for me to comment on these letters further 
than to add that the duke of Wellington, who reached Brussels on 
the night of 4-5 April, reported to Castlereagh that he found the 
Prussians at Aix-la-Chapelle ‘ very content;’ and it is clear that 
the arguments of Sir H. Lowe and the prestige of the duke had 
even at that time stilled their doubts as to the wisdom of leaving 
the Rhine province almost unguarded. The duke, on looking into 
the state of affairs in Belgium, reported (5 April) to General 
Gneisenau— 


Mon opinion est que nous devrions prendre des mesures pour 
rassembler toute l’armée prussienne avec cette armée alliée anglo- 
hollandaise en avant de Bruxelles, et que, dans cette vue, les troupes 
sous les ordres de votre excellence devraient sans perte de temps longer 
la Meuse et se cantonner entre Charleroi, Namur et Huy. 


This is the first definite pronouncement of our leader on this 
topic ; and the correspondence published above proves that the 
initiative in persuading the Prussian generals to adopt this rather 
venturous course was taken, and taken successfully, by Sir Hudson 
Lowe. The important part which he played in determining the 
general character of the campaign has been almost entirely for- 
gotten, partly, no doubt, because in the month of May he received 
the command of the British troops at Genoa that were intended to 
co-operate with the Austro-Sardinian army and Admiral Lord 
Exmouth’s squadron on the south-eastern borders of France; and 
thus the services which he rendered to the allied cause in the 
preceding months were obscured. J. Houuanp Rose. 


'* The fidelity of the Saxons was already wavering. Their discontent took the 
form of open mutiny at Liége on 2 May. General von Borstell refused to punish them 


as the authorities ordered, and was deprived of his command, which devolved upon 
General von Pirch II. [J. H. RB.) 





Reviews of Books 


History of Greece. By Evetyn Assott, M.A., LL.D., Jowett 
Lecturer in Greek History at Balliol College. Part III. From the 
Thirty Years’ Peace to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 445-403 B.c. 
(London: Longmans. 1900.) 


TWELVE years after the publication of the first volume of Mr. Abbott’s 
history appears this third volume, bringing down the history to the close 
of the Peloponnesian war. The second and third volumes together 
include what, according to the original plan of the history, was intended 
to be contained in one. And still the author declares in his preface that 
he is ‘ conscious that the labour bestowed on it has been inadequate to 
the subject.’ It is natural that he should feel so, but his readers at any 
rate will have no cause to complain of lack of either labour or care. The 
volume is, like all Mr. Abbott’s work, painstaking and accurate. The 
narrative flows along equably, seldom rising above, still more seldom 
sinking below its average level. Some readers, agreeing with the author’s 
remark that ‘ Greek history in the fifth century B.c. has an interest 
which is as inexhaustible as it is imperishable,’ may indeed think that he 
might have done a little more to impart his own enthusiasm to the reader. 
Mr. Abbott has incorporated in his book considerable extracts from his 
earlier work on ‘ Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens,’ which I noticed 
in this Review in 1892 (vol. vii. p. 587). I then remarked that Mr. 
Abbott, without intentional unfairness, had seemed to do scant justice to 
Pericles and to his policy. In the interval, though there may be slight 
changes in detail, Mr. Abbott has seen no cause to modify his censure of 
the conduct of Athenian affairs in that period. But without desiring in 
any way to palliate the wrong-doing of Athens I still think that the criticism 
applied to her conduct is unduly severe, and that a complexion is put upon 
the facts which presents Sparta’s action at the beginning of the war and 
during its course in a more favourable form than the facts themselves 
justify. 

As Mr. Abbott confines himself to destructive criticism, it is not 
easy to realise: exactly what line of policy he would have wished the 
Athenian statesmen of the fifth century to follow. His first grievance 
against them is that after the death of Cimon, in 449 B.c., and the 
cessation of warfare with Persia, the Athenians did not give up their 
hegemony of the allies and disband the league itself. Such a proposal 
is indeed a counsel of perfection, but possibly, if Athenian statesmen 
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had adopted such a policy, the results would have led Mr. Abbott 
to pronounce a censure even more severe than he administers at present. 
It is true that logically the work of the league might seem to have 
come to an end. The Persians were no longer a force in the Aegean, 
and therefore contributions from the allies were unnecessary, for 
a fleet was no longer necessary. So thought some of the allies then, 
and so thinks Mr. Abbott now. Yet the idea of dissolving the 
league was impracticable in itself, and moreover embodied more 
unselfish notions than ancient Greeks or more modern nations have 
been accustomed to practise in their statecraft. The league had 
existed for a generation. New statesmen had ‘grown up who knew 
nothing, except by hearsay, of a time when there was no confederacy. 
The Athenians no doubt had gained much by their headship of the con- 
federacy, but other Greeks could avow that had it not been for Athens 
there would by then have been no Greek states to require a head. Since 
the time of Theseus Athens, by her own confession, had performed no 
action of international importance till Marathon. It was only natural, 
therefore, that, in the pride of her success, she should magnify her services 
to the general welfare in the time of the Persian wars. Her action had 
brought order in the Aegean, her rule was not oppressive, and the fewer 
the independent states the less the continual skirmishes between 
neighbouring towns, which frittered away Greek energies and rendered 
joint action against a common foe so difficult. No doubt, as Mr. Abbott 
says, this argument could be utilised to defend tyranny. Tyranny is a 
term almost as difficult of definition as liberty. The life of a man who 
is a member of a social community is less free than that of the isolated 
savage. But an Athenian statesman would probably have met a proposal 
like Mr. Abbott’s with a retort like Canning’s, ‘Repeal the Union! 
Restore the Heptarchy ! ’ 

The proposal to disband the confederacy is impracticable from another 
point of view. The Persians had indeed been driven back from the shores 
of the Aegean. But this retirement was only temporary. It was entirely 
owing to Athenian supremacy at sea; if that supremacy was threatened 
or disappeared, so surely would the Persian power once more force its 
way to those shores. No further evidence of this truth is required than 
what actually happened between 412 and 387 B.c. As the Athenian sea 
power declined so steadily did the Persian power in the Aegean increase, 
till at the end of a hundred years from the great Persian wars the Persian 
king was able to dictate a treaty accepted by the Greek states; and 
this too in an age when the campaigns of the Ten Thousand and of 
Agesilaus had proved the internal rottenness of the Persian empire. 
If Athens had dissolved the confederacy in 445 B.c. the only result 
would have been that the Persian power would have been reasserted sooner. 
The states, like Samos and Lesbos, which grumbled most at Athens would 
have been the first to fall a prey to that power simply from their geo- 
graphical position, and Athens, owing to hers, would have had the cold 
comfort of Odysseus in Polyphemus’s cave, that she would have been the 
last to be devoured. 

It is but due to a scholar and historian so distinguished as Mr. Abbott 
that I should thus set forth at some length my reasons for disagreeing 
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with his attitude towards the Athenians at the beginning of the period. 
Differing as we do regarding the foundations it is not likely that we 
should be more in harmony over the superstructure. His antipathy to 
the Athenian supremacy, in my judgment, vitiates a good deal of his 
treatment of succeeding events. It is well illustrated by the following 
passage :— 

At the beginning of the fifth century the Ionic cities were protected by 
walls; at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ‘ Ionia is unfortified.’ The 
change can only have been carried out at the command ofthe Athenians, for 
the allies were not likely to destroy their own walls, and there was no other 
power which could compel them to do it. This was the last and greatest step 
in the tyrant’s progress, by which Athens made herself undisputed mistress of 
the subject cities (p. 37). 


In his footnotes Mr. Abbott quotes the ancient authorities upon which 
this harsh statement depends. As far asI can see they do not justify his 
conclusion. The Athenians no doubt took down the walls of Samos and 
Thasos and forbade the Chians to rebuild theirs. But if the confederacy 
was to be maintained—and without the confederacy Greece would have 
become an additional Persian satrapy—it was essential that these towns 
should remain part of it. The separatist movement in Samos, as elsewhere, 
was an oligarchic movement. Even Mr. Abbott admits (p. 14) that ‘ the 
tyranny of Athens was, at any rate, a refuge from a tyranny more crush- 
ing and immediate, and Athenian ships, even when they came with the 
tax-gatherer on board, brought to many a message of hope.’ That the 
population of a Greek city might not see an unmixed advantage in 
additional fortifications is shown by the behaviour of the Athenians 
themselves when the fort of Eetionea was built. Why might not the 
democracies, which relied on Athenian support and saw the ease with 
which their oligarchs could seize acropolis and fortifications, have them- 
selves razed their walls? Moreover, the Greeks were not given to much 
foresight in matters of defence, and, as the case of Mycalessus shows, towns 
which did not expect attack were apt to neglect their fortifications. 

Again, is it not somewhat illogical to add to the other shortcomings 
of Pericles (p. 50) that ‘he also arranged to keep sixty ships at sea for 
some months every year, thus improving the seamanship of the Athenians 
at the same time that he provided pay for the sailors’? Surely this at least 
might have been counted to Pericles for righteousness. Arraigned by Mr. 
Abbott he might have pleaded that the business of a naval league was to 
be at sea, that Athenian amateur soldiers had little chance against Spartan 
veterans, and that Spartan levies when they took to the water would be 
even more helpless before the Yo, heave ho (76 purmazat) of the Athenian 
fleet, a truth sufficiently demonstrated soon after Pericles’s death by the 
remarkable escapades of Cnemus and Alcidas. And surely Mr. Abbott 
carries financial purity very far—certainly much further than the practice 
of his own nation in India, for example—if he demurs to the Athenian 
sailor being paid for his work in policing the Aegean for the benefit of the 
confederacy at large as well as for Athens. 

Other mistakes in Pericles’s policy, according to Mr. Abbott’s view of 
that policy, I have dealt with in the review already referred to. In 
their new setting I find Mr. Abbott’s criticism no more convincing 
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now than before. His theory leads him unduly to depreciate the 
individual Athenian (p. 95, n. 4). Sparta with a fighting caste might 
have been expected to produce first-rate soldiers. Brasidas, Gylippus, and 
Lysander, we are told, are, for efficiency and resource, beyond comparison 
superior to any Athenian. Yet the career of Demosthenes is hardly less 
picturesque than that of Brasidas ; in one respect he has the advantage, 
for Brasidas by endangering himself and losing his life unnecessarily 
rendered a great disservice to his country’s cause at a crisis in the war ; 
Demosthenes perished in a noble effort to serve his countrymen from 
irretrievable disaster. And surely such a statement is hardly fair to 
other leaders, to Phormio, to Iphicrates, to Conon. And one who is 
shocked at the immoral politics of Pericles and his successors might have 
had something more to say concerning the behaviour of Gylippus and 
Lysander, and have spared a line to explain how the character of 
Callicratidas compared with that of others of his countrymen who 
distinguished themselves in this war. 

The same unintentional unfairness seems to beset his treatment of 
the Sicilian expedition. He seems to attach too much weight to the 
rhetorical flights of Alcibiades. Surely there was some solid argument in 
the statements of the ambassadors of Segesta. That the Athenians 
coveted a great empire in the west is not probable, but the statement of 
the ambassadors that the extinction of the independence of all communities 
save the Dorian in Sicily would be followed by the appearance of Syracusan 
forces in Greek waters was neither unlikely nor lightly to be disregarded. 
The Athenians recognised the value of the policy often since repeated— 
Divide et impera. The suggestion (p. 291) that Athens perhaps had, 
‘among other motives, a desire to revenge on the Dorians in Sicily her 
failure against the Doriuns at home,’ is surely uncalled for. As the men 
of Segesta put it, it was defence and neither revenge nor conquest that took 
the great expedition to Sicily. Whether the method adopted was wise is 
another matter. The issue was certainly not a foregone conclusion. 

There are some passages where a little more discussion seems desirable. 
The siege of Plataea and its difficulties might have been examined in 
more detail. So too the battle of Delium, where Diodorus’s account differs 
considerably from that of Thucydides, but is supported by Kuripides’s 
‘Supplices.’ The note on p. 486 is not clear: is not Xenophon a 
fourth-century historian, and does not Diodorus depend for most of 
his historical value on a fourth-century historian ? In the account (p. 448) 
of the trial of the generals after Arginusae some reference might have 
been made to the late Dr. Hager’s treatment of the legality of the question 
inthe Journal of Philology (iv. 101 ff). In the same passage it might have 
been well to point out why in times of excitement the Athenians per- 
petrated greater atrocities than are usual in similar circumstances in 
modern times. Probably the Athenians were not worse than other 
peoples—though more excitable than some—but there was no changing the 
venue in the case of unpopular prisoners, and their methods were so direct 
that a trial could be hurried on while the excitement was at its height. 
It is interesting to see that where the new ’A@nvaiwy rodireia differs from 
Thucydides Mr. Abbott has no hesitation in following Thucydides, a pro- 
ceeding which, notwithstanding Kéhler’s views to the contrary, is un- 
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doubtedly right. Enthusiasm for the new Aristotle or pseudo-Aristotle 
has, after ten years, had time to cool. Probably no scholar now would 
follow it so slavishly as did Gilbert in the new edition of his ‘ Constitutional 
Antiquities.’ 

When the book reaches a second edition it should include a more 
definite statement as to the historical value of the speeches in Thucydides 
and a discussion of the sources of the ’A@nvaiwv roXreia, while the final 
chapter on literature, art, society, &c., which compares unfavourably 
with its model in Beloch, should either be made more thorough or omitted. 
But enough of fault-finding. Except with regard to the conception of 
Pericles and his policy, a conception which the author, I fear, is not likely 
to change, the details that have been dwelt on are comparatively trivial. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Abbott will be able with greater rapidity to 
present to us the history of the fourth century, a task in one sense 
more arduous, for it must be carried out with the help of inferior 
authorities which are often, and not unintentionally, misleading. 

P. Gives. 


Il Piceno dalle origini alla fine d’ ogni sua autonomia sotto Augusto. 
Per GIUSEPPE SPERANZA. 2 vols. (Piceno: Ascoli. 1900.) 


THe task of writing a history of Picenum is by no means an easy one. 
For the period before the Roman conquest the material is scattered and 
often scanty, and requires to be used with caution, while Picenum, after it 
passed under the dominion of Rome, may be said to have had in a sense 
no history independently of the rest of Italy, except during the brief 
period of the Social war. Such a work as the present, therefore, is of 
primary interest to the writer’s compatriots as a record of the past of the 
district to which they belong. But we have to examine it from a 
different point of view and as a contribution to history. 

The book is divided into five books, the first of which begins with the 
first appearance of primitive man in Picenum, and ends with the Sabine in- 
vasion. It is mainly a record of successive immigrations of the Ligures or 
Liburni from Illyria, the Siculi also from Illyria, the Pelasgi from Greece, 
and the Umbrians. The evidence for these movements of populations is 
derived from isolated passages in authors of the first and second centuries 
A.D., the value of which, though possibly underestimated by Mommsen, is 
not likely to be so great as Signor Speranza assumes. Palo-ethnological 
discoveries seem to indicate considerable intercourse with Illyria, if not 
an actual immigration; but there do not appear to be sufficient grounds 
for supposing the Siculi to be of Ligurian origin. The philological argu- 
ments which are brought as additional evidence are, as a rule, un- 
fortunate. For instance, Signor Speranza derives San Quirico, a not 
uncommon place-name in Italy, from quir, the Sabine word for ‘spear,’ 
and Sambucheto from the Umbrian saha-vuk-eto (iter ad aedem sacram), 
and Sambuco from shaata-vuke. The name Sambuco (the meaning of 
which, in Italian, is an ‘elderbush’) and its derivatives are, however, 
found in districts as far apart as Sicily and Piedmont, and also in 
Tuscany, so that not much reliance can be placed on such arguments. 
There is also too much pure conjecture; there is, for instance, no 
actual evidence that the Umbrians were assisted in their invasion of 
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Picenum by the Etruscans, still less for a detailed description of such an 
invasion. It is only fair to say that Signor Speranza does not attempt 
to claim that these are any more than suppositions, and in his preface he 
asks, ‘ What archeologist or historian, where written authorities are few 
or absolutely wanting, and when the only evidence available is that of 
silent tombs, of half-understood monuments or vague and contradictory 
traditions, is not compelled to mingle with his critical studies a little 
imagination in order to guess the truth among the darkness which en- 
velopes the peoples of old time ?’ 

The second book begins with the Sabine invasion, which Pliny tells 
us was the result of a ver sacrum. The assumed alliance of Asculum 
with the invaders is described at great length, though, as Signor Speranza 
confesses (p. 155), ‘no indication of the events we are describing has 
come down to us from the classical authors or from any monumental 
record.’ The invasion is assumed to have been followed by the formation 
of a confederation of six cantons, under the presidency of Asculum. We 
enter the historical period with the first appearance of Rome on the 
scene, in 299 B.c., when the coincidence of the invasion of the Senones 
with the Etruscan war induced the Romans to conclude an alliance 
with Picenum. On the defeat of the Senones their territory was added 
to Picenum. This was soon followed, however, by the subjection of 
Picenum to Rome. 

The third book deals with Picenum under the Roman supremacy 
during the Punic wars, and with the Social war. The authorities for 
this period have been carefully consulted, and Mommsen is, on the whole, 
closely followed. As we have already remarked, Picenum has now no 
history of its own apart from that of Rome (or during the Social war 
from that of Italy), and a sometimes disproportionate prominence is 
therefore given to the deeds of individual Piceni. This is even more 
the case in the last two books, which deal with the civil wars of the first 
century B.c. In other respects this latter half of the book is, as a whole, 
good, but it contains not a few inaccuracies. For example, on p. 345 
the praetor with proconsular powers, C. Servilius, killed at Asculum in 
91 B.c., is identified with Q. Servilius Caepio, the opponent of Saturninus 
and of Drusus, while in a footnote on the next page and on p. 357 the 
death of Caepio is mentioned as occurring—as in fact it did—in the 
following year. Again, in attempting to prove that Lenaeus, a freeman 
of Pompey, was a Picene, Signor Speranza identifies the name with the 
cognomen Laenas (which in the index is actually given as a gentile 
name), treating this as a peculiarly Picene cognomen, though without 
adequate ground for doing so. Not a few, in fact, of those who are 
assumed by our author to be Picenes—L. Afranius, the comic poet, 
T. Labienus, the lieutenant of Caesar, and Pompey himself—cannot 
be proved to be of Picene origin at all. But the worst instance of 
carelessness is this: On p. 33 of vol. i. Signor Speranza actually cites 
* Notizie degli Scavi,’ 1896, p. 96; but it is clear that he has not read 
the article, or he would not be in ignorance of the fact that Dr. Hiilsen 
has there shown conclusively that the inscription ‘C.I.L.’ vi. 3824 refers 
not to the Via Salaria, but to a hitherto unknown Via Caecilia (see 
Classical Review, 1899, p. 89). 
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The book will probably be found most useful as a record of archwxo- 
logical discoveries in Picenum, frequent references to the literature of the 
subject being given and important points being dealt with in appendices. 
An appendix to the third book at the end of the first volume, which gives 
facsimiles of all the inscriptions in the Picene language hitherto dis- 
covered, will be found particularly serviceable. The book is also 
provided with a very full bibliography, a good index, and a map of 
Picenum. It is, however, unfortunate that there is hardly a page upon 
which at least one misprint is not to be found. In conclusion we may 
revert to what we said before, that the chief difficulty in which the 
writer must have found himself is this: that there was never, as far as 
we know, a distinct Picene nation. The subject does not, therefore, form 
a whole of which it is possible to form a clear conception, and this is the 
reason why we miss that grasp of the subject that distinguishes the true 
historian from the annalist. It is, however, our duty to add that with 
more care in details Signor Speranza might have produced a far more 
serviceable and perhaps a somewhat shorter book. T. ASHBY, JR. 


Stddteverwaltung im réimischen Kaiserreiche. Von W. Liepenam. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1900.) 


Dr. LizsenaM, who has already written on the legates, the procurators, 
and the gilds of the Roman empire, has now turned his attention to 
the great institution to which the imperial organisation was a mere 
framework—the structure of the municipalities of the Roman world. 
There has long been a serious need for a comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject. Marquardt’s treatment in the ‘ Staatsverwaltung’ is admirable 
so far as it goes; but he touched on it only as.a part of state administra- 
tion, and his treatment necessarily could not be exhaustive. With 
Kuhn also it is with the town-dweller as a unit in the empire rather 
than with the town that we are concerned; and other treatises are in the 
main content either to rely chiefly on the legal texts and to describe the 
tendencies by which a paternal government led decurions and commons 
to their doom or else to attempt only to grapple with a few aspects of 
the enormous mass of material that has accumulated. It is the magni- 
tude of this material (perhaps too the feeling that it must at any given 
time be incomplete) that has warned off the historian ; and it is also this 
magnitude that seems destined to make any single volume on the subject, 
however learned and well arranged, imperfect and to a certain extent 
unsatisfactory. . An adequate picture of the municipal life of the empire 
would require several volumes. A description of the administration of a 
town, if this administration be adequately illustrated, is a picture of its 
life; and one feels that Dr. Liebenam’s book has only succeeded in retain- 
ing its dimensions by the voluntary surrender of what might have been 
some of its most interesting features—the elements of colour which may 
be gained from the passages in contemporary literature and from the 
inscriptions, with both of which his notes are plentifully filled. He has 
taken a somewhat rigorous view of the meaning of Verwaltung, and the 
conciseness of treatment induced by this view has been accentuated by an 
unfortunate circumstance which he reveals. He became conscious at a 
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certain point that the book was exceeding its prescribed limits, and he 
found it necessary to make excisions. The portion of the book whose 
lot it was to be truncated was the central portion that deals 
with the relations of state and town. The consequence is a curious 
difference between this and most other discussions of the municipal ques- 
tion. Other works, inspired mainly by the legal texts, attempt to be 
dynamical ; this treatise, resting mainly on the inscriptions, is eminently 
statical. The harder task has undoubtedly been chosen, the easier one 
left ; the supreme task would have been to fuse the two methods. But 
combination is perhaps impossible. The cases in which inscriptions can 
be made to fit into literary records or the evidence furnished by juristic 
texts, in such a way as to illustrate a tendency or reveal a movement, are 
rare. Epigraphic evidence shows a disposition to stand alone, and in its 
isolation it is one of the most unmanageable of things. The great 
difficulty which a treatment of the municipal system must always 
encounter is the abundance of epigraphic and the paucity of other records. 
Information, if it professes to be complete, assumes the form of a 
catalogue. Dr. Liebenam can present many of the results of his marvellous 
industry in no other form. Chapters tend to close with catalogues. The 
most imposing and the most valuable of these is the one which forms an 
appendix to the book. It presents in twenty-seven pages of compressed 
inscriptions the various types of important magistracies in the Greek 
states under Roman rule. Such a catalogue has a great historic value ; 
it tells of the wonderful variety of organisation which was enabled to survive 
the dead uniformity of the principles of imperial rule, and it is a living 
witness to the profound and vigorous Hellenism of the East. But such a 
table could not be made an intelligible portion of a reasoned thesis. 
This book, like all others of the kind, is most coherent where it deals 
with questions which can be illustrated by Roman law—questions such as 
the personality of the town, its right to receive inheritances or the 
pecuniary obligations of its magistrates, obligations which Mommsen has 
been able to illustrate so admirably just because the praedes and the praedia 
of the charter of Malaca carry us back to known facts of Roman law. 

The ‘ systematic’ plan which has been followed gives us as adequate 
a treatment of the main branches of municipal administration as could 
be expected from the size of the work; but this administration has been 
fitted into a very curious framework. The headings of the books and sec- 
tions suggest a purely economic treatment. All activities of urban life are 
discussed under such rubricsas ‘ Kinnahmen,’ ‘ Ausgaben,’ ‘ Stiidtische 
Vermégensverwaltung.’ It is difficult to see the purpose that is served by 
making finance the swmmum genus for the classification of the functions 
of a commonwealth. The principle of arrangement suggests that such 
public duties as religion, education, charity are all subordinate to the 
one great central question of ways and means. In a sense they are, 
but only as an end to an instrument, and we scarcely expect to find the 
instrument occupying the foremost place. The treatment of municipal 
institutions has often suffered from the narrowness of an author's point 
of view; one may remember how Kuhn classifies almost every possible 
kind of activity under the head of munera. No doubt every systematic 
division has its difficulties; but it is better to adopt one which suggests 
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a many-sided organic life than to look to the mere pecuniary struggle 
for existence or a subservience to the demands of a central govern- 
ment as the most essential feature in the existence of a municipality. 
Defects in treatment, however, do not affect the book as a work of 
reference. Its value in this respect is perhaps even enhanced by its lack 
of symmetry. Compression and exhaustiveness are inimical to propor- 
tion, but they are valuable to the searcher after detail. Inquiry is in 
this case also facilitated by an adequate index. 

There is little to be said about details. From this point of view the 
work seems excellent. There is no source which the author has not 
explored, with the exception of the Egyptian records ; but he purposely, 
and wisely, leaves Egypt out of his plan, the unique character of its ad- 
ministration and the constantly accumulating materials for its history 
making its introduction into a systematic treatment of municipal adminis- 
tration almost impossible, at least for the present. The material 
collected has been carefully arranged, and such general conclusions as 
can be based on it are clearly presented. It is only here and 
there that a doubt may be raised about the appropriateness of a 
view or the precise accuracy of a statement. In dealing with the 
attempts of the central government to limit the expenses of pro- 
vincial towns! the author, after appropriately citing the lex Cornelia, 
goes on to tell the story of the Cretan Claudius Timarchus and of 
the decree of the senate which his conduct elicited.2 The story is 
inappropriate for two reasons—first because the regulation of the 
senate was not concerned with any towns, but with the conciliwm of the 
province, and secondly because it has no reference to expenditure on 
embassies. What the senate wished to stop was simply the undue 
influence that might be exercised by local magnates at the provincial 
diet. In the treatment of the corn question* there seems to be a con- 
fusion between the regulation and the gratuitous distribution of grain. It 
is true that they sometimes approach very closely to one another, but the 
one is considered a duty to the whole state, the other a concession to its 
needy members ; at Rome, for instance, the prefect who regulated the 
market price cannot be shown to have had any connexion with the dis- 
tribution of the dole. In the discussion of the clauses of the lex Iulia 
municipalis the importance of the universal census for Italy ordained by 
Caesar is duly noted,‘ but no mention is made of the change in the 
method of assessment, although this change was absolutely necessary for 
forming a thorough estimate of the number of Roman citizens. The 
census regulations of the lex Iulia must be taken in close connexion 
with the information furnished by Suetonius’ that Caesar recenswm 
populi, nec more nec loco solito sed vicatim per dominos insularum, 
egit. Caesar, in fact, first instituted for Italy a house-to-house census 
of the modern type. In dealing with the Roman treatment of various 
types of existing constitutions the author makes the perplexing remark that 
Rome might have left the aristocratic constitution in Crete.6 But this 
constitution had disappeared even in Polybius’s day, when the cities of 

' Pp. 84. ? Tac. Ann. xv. 20, 22. 


* Pp. 110-3; ef. p. 871. + P. 258. 
5 Caesar, 41. 6 Pp, 249. 
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the island had become almost pure democracies.’ Doubtless a few modi- 
fications might have revived the ancient powers of the xdopo and BwdAai, 
but such treatment would have been in the nature of a restoration, not of 
preservation. 

In his account of the classes in the towns the author accepts 
without any comment Hesychius’s explanation of the distinction 
between dreAc’Oepo. and efeAc’Pepa, to the effect that the latter word 
meant ‘sons of freedmen.’* It should have been noted that quite a 
different view is given in Harpocration. Here the distinction is between 
the freedman who had been born a slave and one who had become a slave,° 
a distinction of great juristic importance, since we are told that the 
slave by birth, as opposed to the slave not descended from slave 
parents, could never acquire citizenship at Athens.'° When in 
Harpocration we find it added gor: 8 dri xai od duadépover, we see that 
the words were incapable of universal definition, and perhaps that the 
distinction between them was a great puzzle to the lexicographers. 

In the discussion of names of senators'! the riodya of Massilia 
are classed with those of Teos and Naucratis. But the difference 
between them seems fundamental. The tioidxo. were senators at 
Massilia,!? whereas probably at Teos and certainly at Naucratis they were 
magistrates.'? In the description of the magistracies a SovAevris . . 
dvaypadetdwv Tis 7éAews Of Uselis is spoken of as a secretary (Schreiber) 
and treated in connexion with scribae."* It seems likely that he was a much 
higher official, some kind of registrar or recorder. To accepted instances in 
which the quaestorship appears to have been a munus, not a honor, the 
author conjecturally adds a case from Novaria, on the ground that 
a man is there described as quaestori aerarii qui numquam rei 
publicae mil debuit.'"°. The words, perhaps, do not belong wholly to 
quaestori, but to the whole category of municipal offices that precedes 
it in the inscription. But, even if they do, they may refer only to moral 
obligation, or, if to pecuniary, to that which was enforced on candidates 
for the highest offices. It is this pecuniary responsibility of local magis- 
trates that forms one of the most interesting sections in this as in every 
other work on municipal history." The author naturally follows 
Mommsen’s masterly treatment in his essay on the Laws of Salpensa and 
Malaca. But he has no new suggestions to make as to the origin of this 
strange institution, nor does he seem sensible of the difficulty of realising 
its practical working. The institution itself has lately been carried a step 
back in history, for the recently discovered constitution of Tarentum proves 
that it did not originate with the principate. But this does not prove 
that it had a natural Italian origin. It may have been found by the 


7 Polyb. vi. 46. ® P. 216; Hesych. s.v.: e&eAedOepo: of ray eAcvPepoupévwy vioi. 

® Harpocrat, praef. vii.: aweAevOepos 5 SoiAos dv, elra awodvéels ris SovAcias 
eEeAedOepos Bt 4 Sid Twa airlay dovA0s yeyoras, elra aruAvbels. 

Dio Chrys. Or. 15, 239 M: see Newman, Politics of Aristotle, introd. p. 142. 

MP, 228. 2 Strabo, iv. 1, 5, p. 279. 

13 For Teos see the inscriptions in Gilbert, Staatsalt. ii. 146. At Naucratis we 
hear of a fine imposed by the rimotxo (Athenae, iv. 32, p.149 F). Cf. the case of 
Messene (Suidas, s.v.: ows kaAdotor Tovs &pxorras Meoosjvioi). 

“ P. 978. 's P. 266; C.LL. v. 6520. 6 P, 319 ff. 
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Romans in the Greek communities of the south; for the conception of 
the magistracy on which it rests is typically Greek, not Italian, and some- 
thing like it is found in the pseudo-constitution of Draco,'’ which is pro- 
bably a product of the close of the fifth century B.c. Just as the Roman 
turned the dexary into his own vectigal, so he may have associated this 
Hellenic form of security with the praedes and praedia of his own public 
law. The difficult questions that arise when we try tothink out the 
practice—such questions as why the candidate’s own security was not 
demanded before that of other people, how the demand for security could 
be combined with compulsory candidature for office, even how a candi- 
date usually secured praedes, considering their responsibilities—are per- 
haps unanswerable. A writer may be excused a refusal to deal with 
them. But they deserved to be mentioned, if only to remind us of our 
ignorance. A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 


Die Weltchronik des Eusebius in ihrer Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus. 
Von ALFRED Scuéne. (Berlin: Weidmann. 1900.) 


Tis work is an attempt to discover the original arrangement of St. 
Jerome’s Latin version of the ‘Chronici Canones’ which formed the 
second book of the ‘ Chronica’ of Eusebius, to trace the successive stages 
through which this version and the translator’s supplement to it passed 
under his own supervision, and their relation to different phases in his 
career, to provide criteria for estimating the merits of the different Latin 
manuscripts of the ‘ Chronica,’ and finally to trace the history of the com- 
position and development of the original Greek chronicle of Eusebius by 
a comparison of the Armenian version with the Latin version of Jerome 
and the Syriac excerpts of Dionysius. In addition to this much of the 
work is of some value as a side-light on Jerome’s use of his authorities. 
It is, in fact, a complete critical introduction to the form and text of 
Jerome’s ‘ Eusebius,’ and discusses the subject more fully than any other 
work that has yet appeared. The work of restoration is conducted with 
ability, and is often quite convincing, though the difficulty of the subject 
renders it impossible to attain to absolute certainty. Dr. Schéne does 
not hesitate to abandon a previous theory of his own where the facts 
prove him to have been in error. The faults in his work are mostly where 
he has had to rely on the labour of others. Not least among these are the 
errors of printing. Most of these can be easily corrected, but trouble may 
be caused by the retention of Mommsen’s citation of the Oxford manu- 
script as ‘ awct. T. IT. 6,’ instead of ‘ awct. T. IT. 26,’ or by the statement 
that Codex F contains the ‘ Chronica’ on 167 leaves (instead of 176), the 
latter error being likely to tempt the unwary into imagining a close rela- 
tionship between F and A, which is actually foliated up to 167, and 
which Dr. Schéne gives as containing that number of leaves. The 
facsimiles, as is natural, have suffered severely at the hands of printers, 
mostly by way of a displacement of the historical matter, though in the 
facsimile of Codex A a whole series of dates has been placed one line 
too high on p. 6, while the corresponding dates on the opposite page have 
been left in the place which they eccupy in the manuscript. 


17 *A@nvalwy ToArrela, c. 4. 
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The main contention of the work is that both the original Greek 
chronicle of Eusebius and Jerome’s Latin version of it were thoroughly 
revised by their respective authors, and that each has been preserved to 
us in both the unrevised and the revised form. This theory, startling as 
it appears at first sight, is ingeniously defended, but, unfortunately, the 
defence is vitiated by the fact that it rests on erroneous information about 
the individual manuscripts. The London manuscript, for instance, is 
regarded as adhering to the spatiwm historicwm arrangement through- 
out, whereas through almost the whole Persian and Macedonian period 
it has two columns of events interspersed among the fila regnorum. 
The large pages of the Bern manuscript are cited on behalf of a sup- 
posed oblong-shaped page in the original, whereas a simple enumeration 
of the years on each page, with an allowance for headings, would have 
demonstrated that its archetype must have been of the square form. 
Dr. Schéne appears to be unaware that the pages of the Oxford manuscript 
are of the same size as those of ANPS, and he asserts in one place 
(p. 54) that the division of pages in M corresponds throughout with that 
in ANPS, and in another (p. 126, note) that it corresponds generally 
with that in O. These inconsistent statements are both erroneous. 
Misled by B as to the position of the second column for events, he is able 
to accept a theory that in the earlier part of Jerome’s version the parallel 
columns were originally compressed within the width of a single page, 
instead of being spread over two, and endeavours to explain the position 
of the second column by the relative importance of the different countries 
whose chronology is exhibited. An examination of the other manuscripts 
would have shown that it was governed entirely by the division between the 
two pages. The changes in form which Dr. Schone thinks characteristic of 
Jerome’s editio Romana would in fact disappear on a closer examination of 
the manuscripts, and the changes in the text may be reduced to a minimum. 
Those that can be proved are either occasional corrections of mistrans- 
lations or equally occasional changes made from political or personal 
motives. There is nothing here that can justify the term ‘edition’ for 
this modification in the text ; there is no ground for believing that such 
changes were made more consistently at one date than at another, and 
very little reason for connecting any of them with Rome. Even so 
Dr. Schéne’s view that Jerome’s Latin represents the form of its Greek 
original is supported by sufficiently probable arguments. But the theory 
that both this original and one corresponding in form with the Armenian 
go back to Eusebius himself is highly problematical, and the question 
must be adjourned until we are more certain of the original form and 
text of both versions of the Chronicle. J. K. ForHermncHam. 


The Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest 
Times to about 1485. By Cuartes Gross, Ph.D. (London: 
Longmans. 1900.) 

To say that this is the best bibliography of English medieval history 

which has hitherto appeared is to say little, for no work dealing with the 

subject has ever yet been constructed upon the same comprehensive 
scale. It is, indeed, more than a bibliography. It does for English 
history that which Dahlmann and Waitz do for German, and, in 
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addition, it gives introductory notices to the several sections and 
supplies comments and criticisms which resemble in miniature the set 
treatises of Wattenbach and Lorenz. Of its completeness and scholarly 
execution it is impossible to speak too highly. The book is one which 
every historical student must buy, and for which he will be more and 
more thankful ever after. It would, however, be a poor compliment to 
Dr. Gross to stop here. He has written a standard book of the first 
rank, but obviously there are points in which it may be improved. To 
begin with, although he wisely selects his titles and does not attempt to 
record all the works of slight or of no merit, he has, we think, inserted 
a good many books which do not deserve insertion. ‘ Worthless and 
obsolete treatises,’ he says, ‘are omitted, except in the case of a few 
recent works, which are mentioned merely in order that the student may 
be warned to shun them.’ But the warning is not given sufficiently 
often. Conversely, if an asterisk is used to indicate works of particular 
importance, it should not be necessary to add the remark ‘ Valuable’ so 
frequently as it is here added. Not only is ‘ value’ a term of various 
import, and the degree in which it is applicable in each case constantly a 
matter for difference of opinion, but the mere fact of a book being 
included in the list without the stigma of worthlessness ought to be a 
sufficient indication that it possesses a value of some kind. Wenote this 
because Dr. Gross’s special comments are usually just what are wanted, and 
evince accurate knowledge and critical discrimination. It is astonishing 
" how rarely the obelus indicating that he has not himself seen the book is 
prefixed to a title. One may however regret that a good many announce- 
ments of works not yet published, perhaps not yet written, appear in 
these pages. A bibliography should be limited to that which exists. 

In the general plan of his work Dr. Gross has been, we think, too 
much influenced by the methods of modern bibliographers, who attempt 
to fit all manner of unsystematic and discursive literature into logically 
divided compartments. Classification is only a means to an end, and 
when it increases instead of diminishing the difficulty of finding a 
particular book one feels that the useful servant may prove a bad master. 
‘The separation of the sources from the modern literature doubtless has 
its disadvantages, but it could not be avoided without seriously impairing 
other parts of the classification ’ (Pref. p. vii). Dahlmann and Waitz, 
who had to deal with a much larger body of materials, were able to 
combine the two. Indeed, the division is unnecessary and pedantic. We 
do not want the books for the sake of the bibliography, but the biblio- 
graphy for the sake of the books. To take an example, the ‘ Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum’ appears duly (2258) among original authorities under the 
name of Thomas Netter (who, by the way, is much better known as 
Walden), but by nineteen out of twenty students the book is read exclu- 
sively for Shirley’s introduction on the Wycliffite movement. On the 
other hand Mr. Jacobs’s little book on ‘ The Jews of Angevin England’ 
comes under the head of Modern Writers (3063), although almost every 
page consists of translations from records, &c. No complaint, however, 
can attach to Dr. Gross; it is the method itself which is to blame. But 
if we admit that original authorities must be dealt with in separate 
chapters from modern treatises, even so we may regret that the latter are 
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distributed through three separate chapters, besides several smaller 
sections. Thus the Annals of the Benedictines are on p. 110; those 
of the Cistercians on p. 515, because their order was founded subse- 
quently to the Norman Conquest. Methodically this is quite proper, but 
it is not convenient for practical use; and we have found by experience 
that we turn to the index many times more frequently than to the table 
of contents when we are in search of a particular work. In connexion 
with this same subject of arrangement we wish that the local records 
reported on by the Historical Manuscripts Commission (which are well 
indexed in Appendix B) had been classified under their proper heads, 
and volumes of miscellanies broken up. Under ‘ Norfolk,’ for instance, on 
p- 136, we miss the name of Dr. Jessopp: the three Norfolk studies which 
give its value to the book entitled ‘ The Coming of the Friars, and other 
Essays,’ are not mentioned until p. 516, under the section on ‘ Friars.’ 
Dr. Gross has rightly been lavish in cross-references, and might 
indeed have spared himself the trouble of repeating not a few titles in 
their entirety (e.g. 288=2100, 1412=1548). It is to be regretted that 
he has not inserted some works under the titles by which they are 
familiarly known. The ‘Liber de Antiquis Legibus’ is very famous ; 
but we do not expect to find it entered under ‘ Fitz-Thedmar, Arnald ’ 
(1773), for the editor of the only complete text was not aware of its 
probable authorship. The Meaux chronicle, ‘Chronicon Monasterii de 
Melsa,’ again, is occasionally cited by historians, but not under the name 
of ‘ Burton, Thomas of ’ (1729). Langland’s poem on ‘ The Deposition 
of Richard II’ (2759) should have been also entered under this title, for 
it was originally published by Thomas Wright as an anonymous work. 
One section (53) of the book seems to us unfortunately named—‘ Foreign 
Relations, Royal Letters and Grants.’ It contains, in fact, mainly 
chancery enrolments, and would have been better so headed. The word 
‘foreign’ is objectionable, because the documents dealt with outside 
England are largely concerned with English possessions in France and 
Ireland. An Italian subsection is out of place, for it differs in character 
from all the other works in the section, and indeed only one of the nine 
volumes of Venetian State Papers, &c. (2126), belongs to the medieval period. 
The omissions which we have noticed are surprisingly few. If foreign 
periodicals are to be inserted a place should be found for the Archiv fiir 
das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, the Forschungen 
zur deutschen Geschichte, the Historisches Jahrbuch, and the Archiv 
(and Neues Archiv) der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde; 
perhaps also for the transactions of the Berlin and Munich academies 
and of the royal society at Géttingen. Under no. 295 we miss the 
second edition of Woodward and Burnett’s ‘Heraldry. On p. 53 
Willis’s ‘Architectural History of the Monastery of Christ Church, 
Canterbury,’ in Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. vii., deserves mention. 
Among the British Museum catalogues there is no mention of Mr. 
H. L. D. Ward's ‘ Catalogue of Romances,’ which should in any case 
have been cited under the heading of ‘ Geoffrey of Monmouth.’ William 
Thomas’s ‘ Account of the Bishops of Worcester’ (printed with his 
‘Survey’ of the cathedral) should have appeared either on p. 118 or 
p. 148, unless indeed its valuable appendix of documents does not justify 
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its inclusion among collections of records on p. 89. Kervyn de Letten- 
hove’s edition of Froissart is required on p. 283, because, however much 
inferior to that of Luce and Raynaud, it has the advantage of carrying 
the work to an end. The ‘Chronicon Angliae’ should be cited among 
the St. Albans Chronicles (1665), and also under the heading of Walsing- 
ham (1861). The Latin edition of Wood’s ‘History and Antiquities of 
the University of Oxford’ is truly described (8197) as ‘an imperfect 
translation,’ but it contains lists of seriptores which are omitted in 
Gutch’s edition. 

That in a list of 3,234 titles there should be a good many small slips 
is inevitable. In no. 318 the date of Dugdale’s ‘Baronage’ is mis- 
printed ; 498, Bernard’s catalogue includes the manuscripts in the uni- 
versity library at Cambridge, and not only those in the colleges ; 568, the 
Oxfordshire Historical Society should be Oxford; 1355, the More MS. 
should be Moore ; 1403, for English Historical Society read Royal; 598, 
it should have been stated that the translation of Stubbs’s ‘ Select 
Charters ’ is by another (and very different) hand; 1013, Mr. Hennessy’s 
‘Novum Repertorium’ is inexactly described as ‘ virtually a new edition 
and a continuation of Newcourt’s work,’ since it is limited to the area of 
the present diocese of London ; 1463, Dr. Mason’s ‘ Mission of St. Augus- 
tine’ contains the texts as well as a translation of Gregory the Great's 
letters; 1760 and 1866, we read indifferently of Tayster and Taxster ; 
1848, the heading ‘ Torigni, or Monte, Robert of’ is objectionable. On 
p. 254 f. it is contrary to the practice of scholars to speak of Orderi¢us 
Vitalis as Vitalis.’ If Gervase of Canterbury’s ‘ Actus Pontificum ’ (1780) 
is placed among general chronicles, Birchington’s ‘ Lives of the Arch- 
bishops ’ (2482) should not come under the local history of Kent. On 
p. 829 the chancellor’s rolls are said to begin with 9 Hen. III, instead of 
9 Hen. II. On p. 364 letters patent are said to be ‘ witnessed by the king 
himself (teste rege or teste meipso) ;’ the second form is alone correct, 
the other being merely a formula of enrolment. On p. 395 the ‘ diocese 
of Catalaunia,’ which occurs in a quotation, should have been corrected. 
Robert Grosseteste (p. 396) was not ‘ rector of the Franciscans at Oxford,’ 
but lector to them. Wadding’s ‘ Scriptores Ordinis Minorum’ (2205) 
appears among Original Sources, far removed from his‘ Annales’ (3101). 
On p. 527 we read of a strange institution, ‘ University College [Cambridge],’ 
and on p. 536 of Lord Ashburnham’s manuscripts ‘at Stowe, Bucks.’ But 
if it is lawful for an American to speak of this nobleman as an earl why 
must he begin his book with the singular name of ‘ Acton, J. E. E. D.’ ? 

The relatively small matters of suggestion and correction which we have 
mentioned will serve to emphasise our hearty appreciation of Dr. Gross’s 
work. Reernacp L. Poors. 


Verfassungsgeschichte der Provence seit der Ostyothenherrschaft bis 
zur Errichtung der Konsulate (510-1200). Von Fritz Krener. 
(Leipzig: Dyk. 1900.) 

In this book Dr. Kiener describes with exceptional clearness and direct- 

ness the extremely complicated and varied constitutional history of 

Provence from the days of Theodoric to the time of Raymond 

Berengar V. He believes that, under nearly all its various rulers during 
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those seven hundred years, Provence preserved some sort of unity and 
identity of its own ; and, while necessarily telling us much that is true of 
many other regions where also Goth and Frank, Carolingian imperialism, 
medieval feudalism, and municipal life succeeded each other in turn, he 
is mainly concerned with what seems to him peculiar to the land that 
he has selected for special study. It is perhaps by reason of this attitude 
that he tells us so little about Provence as a part of larger wholes, 
neglects its relations both with the kingdom of Arles and the Holy 
Roman Empire, and says nothing about its dealings with the papacy and 
very little about its church, save in so far as its bishops and abbots were 
feudal potentates. These limitations of his subject leave the more room 
for working out the points with which he is really concerned. He shows 
us first of all how, after the Ostrogothic conquest, the Roman system 
of administration was continued for the Gallo-Roman provincials, while 
the Gothic land-holding class was ruled as in a camp by comites, who 
were alike military leaders, judges, and administrators. The titles of 
praetorian prefect and vicar, borne by the governors of the provincials, 
show how, within the narrow limits between the Durance and the sea, 
the system once used for governing the whole west was still, so far as 
names went, retained, though both ‘ prefecture and ‘diocese’ had now 
become the same in extent. In local administration the decurions of 
the Roman period still retained the government of the municipalities. 
With the Frankish conquest the Goths withdrew, and, as few Franks 
came in their place, the romanised provincials had matters nearly all 
their own way. Unlike the Ostrogoths the Franks allowed their 
subjects to share in military service, and this circumstance soon broke 
down the sharp distinctions of race and law that had hitherto prevailed. 
But the Merovingians allowed the peculiar organisation of Ostrogothic 
Provence to remain in most essentials, though they extended its limits 
northwards from the Durance almost to the Isére. The Merovingian 
patrician of Provence continued, in Dr. Kiener’s opinion, the functions 
of the Ostrogothic prefect, ruling Franks and Romans alike with the 
help of vicedomini, who ruled over the various districts in strict dependence 
on himself. Thus Provence stood in an exceptional position to the 
Merovingian kingdom, and was altogether outside the usual government 
of its provinces by duces and comites. Even when Merovingian par- 
titions of the Frankish realm divided Provence between the kings of 
Aquitaine and Burgundy this exceptional organisation was kept up, 
with two ‘ patricians’ for the two halves of the district. This period of his 
study is worked out with great care and detail by Dr. Kiener, and his 
main conclusions are, so far as I know, essentially new. 

Provence, thus separately ruled, became exceptionally turbulent and 
disobedient, and two expeditions of Charles Martel renewed Frankish 
power over the south in a newer and stricter form. In Carolingian 
times Provence was simply a part of the great Frankish monarchy. Its 
patriciate disappeared, and its numerous and small districts were each 
ruled henceforth by a comes after the usual fashion. Its governors were 
now commonly foreigners, and the distinction of barbarian and Roman, 
especially in the region of law, was for a time more clearly brought out 
than under the Merovingians. The centralisation of the political system 
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now did for Provence what the extension of the limits of military obliga- 
tion had done for it in the earlier Frankish period. The counts and 
their vicars declared the law after the Frankish fashion, and Roman 
local courts at last disappeared before the scabini of the barbarians. 
The collapse of the Carolingian empire soon brought about further 
changes. An appearance of independent local existence was secured when 
one of the many district counts, the count of Arles, made his authority 
felt over all Provence, and, reserving for his own rule the district round 
his capital, left the government of the rest of his territories to vicars in 
the central portions and to viscounts on the northern and southern 
borders, some of the vicedomini of the earlier system still surviving 
under these changed conditions. However the viscounts were no 
longer, as in the Merovingian system, general assistants to the counts in 
the whole of their sphere, but local officials charged with the rule of 
Marseilles, or Avignon, or some other special district. Before long the 
growth of feudalism, of which Provence was one of the earliest homes, 
converted the officials of the Frankish system into feudatories transmitting 
their offices and lands as hereditary property to their descendants. The 
‘Bosonides’ from the middle of the tenth century became hereditary 
counts of Provence. The local viscounts, equally hereditary, became 
their feudal vassals, and the expulsion of the Saracens from the Montagnes 
des Maures afforded a large extent of vacant territory on which feudal 
experiments could be successfully attempted. But subdivision of authority 
quickly succeeded this confusion of private property with political office. 
The ruling house itself split up into three lines, which ruled over the 
county of Provence, a term now again limited to the south of the Durance, 
the county of Forcalquier, on the northern banks of that river, and the 
marquisate of Provence, in the border regions towards the Isére. The 
viscounties became even more subdivided. New feudal officials became 
important. Besides the old vicars and vidames there were bajuli, 
castellani, and the rest. The bishoprics and abbeys became equally 
feudalised, and new feudal houses, like that of Les Baux, proved formi- 
dable to every class of the community. The infinite subdivision of fully 
developed feudalism thus destroyed once more the unity that had been 
restored by the creation of the county of Provence. Yet the knightly 
poetry of the troubadours showed that even amidst this wild disorder 
Provence was again becoming a land of civilisation and culture. 

The last stage of Dr. Kiener’s investigations is concerned with the 
new developments which resulted from the reaction against feudal 
separation and discrder. The cities of Provence suffered greatly from 
feudal tyranny, and at last the leading men in them combined to save 
their homes from its evils. In the various cities the leading citizens 
formed consulates—that is, sworn unions—which aimed at vindicating the 
corporate union of the community and at supplanting feudal by 
municipal rule. Dr. Kiener subjects the difficult question of the origin 
of the Provencal consulate to a more complete and critical treatment 
than it has hitherto received ; and his knowledge of the results of the 
researches of Hegel, Kawinsky, Davidsohn, and Heinemann into the 
history of the Italian consulates enables him to illustrate the Provencal 
development by the light that has been afforded by analogous tendencies 
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in Italy. He cautiously avoids expressing any very decided opinions as 
to the exact relation of the consulate to earlier forms, and as to whether 
the consuls were a committee of the boni homines, as Davidsohn and 
Heinemann maintain, or whether they were not, as Hegel’s great authority 
strongly upholds, a new development so far as their functions go, however 
common the name ‘consul’ might be as a vague title of respect. It is 
clear, however, that Dr. Kiener essentially follows Hegel in regarding the 
establishment of the consulate as the real beginning of municipal 
autonomy and independence both in Provence and Italy. He does not 
concern himself with the consulate in Languedoc, of which M. Dognon 
has treated in a manner more perfunctory than is usual with him. But 
Dr. Kiener dissents plainly from Dognon’s claim of an independent origin 
for the South French consulate, and is convinced—we think with good 
reason—that it was borrowed from the consulate of Italy, a land whose 
intimate relations with early medieval Provence are clearly though 
briefly indicated. Dates alone suggest the extreme probability of this 
affiliation of the Provencal to the Italian consulship. The earliest 
consulate in the peninsula was in 1087, while in Marseilles and Arles, 
the earliest consular cities of Provence, the dates of the introduction of 
the new order were 1128 and 1131 respectively. From this period the 
municipal history of the Provencal cities begins. In the light of all that 
is now adduced few would be so hardy as to go back to the obsolete 
theory of its continuity from Roman times. 

Dr. Kiener is at his best in working out the history of the consulate 
in the various Provengal cities one by one. In the case of Arles only do 
the sources enable him to do this with much detail ; but that is the more 
fortunate, since in that city alone did the consulate attain the full 
dimensions of some of its Italian prototypes, and practically succeed to 
all the power previously exercised over the city by the count, the bishop, 
and its other feudal lords. But even at Arles a trace of feudal authority 
remained, and in other Provengal cities, such as Marseilles, the consuls 
did but exercise a concurrent jurisdiction with the feudal viscounts, 
while in the smaller towns, such as Chateau-Renard and Brignoles, their 
influence was exceedingly limited. The unique feature of the early 
municipal history of Marseilles is that it was reserved for the officials of 
the Confraternity of the Holy Ghost, a private society, instituted to 
promote charity and good works, to carry through the task that had been 
too hard for the aristocratic consuls. But though the rectors of the 
Confraternity of the Holy Ghost made themselves rectors of the city of 
Marseilles, abolished the consulship, extended to the lesser people a share 
in municipal politics, and finally bought out the viscounts altogether, they 
only succeeded in ruling the lower or ‘ vicecomital ’ city by the old harbour, 
while the bishop of Marseilles succeeded in retaining his feudal rights 
over the upper or episcopal city, in the region around his cathedral. 
We cannot follow Dr. Kiener in his other examples, which deal with 
the consulates of Nice, Avignon, Apt, Sorgues, Grasse, Chiteau-Renard, 
Brignoles, and Tarascon; but it is interesting to note how even the 
most unimportant places, be their history ever so imperfectly known, 
yield some sort of important and interesting results to his discriminating and 
careful inquiry. Everywhere the consulate was an aristocratic movement. 
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The cities which formed consulates were communities of landholders, not 
of traders. The two chief divisions of this landholding class, the milites 
and probi hcmines, that is, the semi-noble and the simple freeholders, 
were represented as a rule by an equal number of consuls. The 
merchants and craftsmen had not yet vindicated their importance, 
and economic considerations had practically nothing to do with the rise 
of municipalities in Provence. Nevertheless Dr. Kiener, especially in the 
earlier part of his book, tells us something about economic as well as 
about constitutional history, though the materials make it impossible for 
him to do much more than collect a number of details that seem 
impossible to co-ordinate. 

Dr. Kiener stops short with the end of the twelfth century. It is 
perhaps a pity that he did not go on another fifty years, for there remains 
a long gap between his treatise and Dr. Sternfeld’s well-known work 
on Charles of Anjou in Provence, which it would have been well to fill up. 
We still wish for a modern scholar to tell us in detail of the fresh efforts 
towards Provencal centralisation, begun by Raymond Berenger on local 
lines and completed by the Angevin in the interests of northern domi- 
nation, under which the petty towns of Dr. Kiener’s period grew into 
flourishing centres of commerce and industry, and Provengal cultivation 
attained its highest development, to be followed very soon by its melancholy 
decadence. But all this would have brought in fresh materials and new 
discussions, that might very well have carried Dr. Kiener further than at 
present he cares to go. We have spoken of his clearness of presentation, 
Some part of it is due to his good habit of pausing from time to time to 
summarise. Even his occasional tendency to repetition is not unhelpful in 
this direction. An example of it is to be found in the quotation 
given both on p. 74 and on p. 114. There is a useful appendix of 
original documents derived from the departmental archives at Marseilles, 
a rough but serviceable map and a good table of contents; but the 
want of an index will be severely felt in a work dealing so much with 
points of detail. T. F. Tour. 


English Dioceses : a History of their Limits from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By the Rev. Grorrry Hinu. (London: Elliot 
Stock. 1900.) 


Tuts book is almost entirely made up of gatherings from other modern 
books, from the works of Bishop Stubbs, William Bright, Freeman, Green, 
and Skene, and from the series of ‘ Diocesan Histories’ and the like. It 
will be enough here to say something as to the way in which Mr. Hill has 
performed what seems an unnecessary task. In the first place he makes 
no false pretence of originality, and not only avowedly fills his text 
with the work of other men, but, with an extraordinary abuse of foot- 
_ notes, quotes below long passages from their books—books as well known 
as Bright’s ‘ Early English Church History’ and Green’s ‘Conquest of 
England ’—so that the same matter is printed twice over, once in Mr. Hill’s 
paraphrase and again in the author’s own words. There may be some 
who will understand what his preliminary chapter on ‘ Dioceses in Roman 
Britain ’ is intended to prove; I found it so confused that I welcomed the 
definite statement which, occurs towards the end of it, ‘ We may be sure 
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that London and York were metropolitan sees,’ though that is scarcely a 
matter to be sure about. There is something almost engaging in the 
uninformed simplicity which he exhibits in his comments on what he 
has brought together. It is true that he quotes medieval writers, not 
always at first hand, but he apparently has no idea of their respective 
values, and anything said by Camden or Godwin about (for instance) the 
tenth century seems to him ‘ some reason for supposing ’ that this or that 
was the case. Questions are propounded, and ‘ possible’ solutions offered 
after this manner: Why is Jambert’s (sic) name given by Spelman as 
Lambert ? ‘Possibly here there is a misspelling.’ The barbara loquela 
of Bishop Agilberct gives occasion for an amusing though bewildering 
discussion. Briefly—Was it French ? Agilberct would not have preached 
‘to the peasants of Wessex’ in French, but he might have been in the 
habit of talking French at the king’s table [merely to annoy the king?] 
But it was probably Frankish, a language not spoken in the north of 
France in the tenth century, for when Dunstan landed there he could 
scarcely understand the people, and if they had talked Frankish he would 
have understood them, for Augustine brought over Frankish interpreters. 
Green indeed says that Dunstan landed in Flanders, but this is wrong, for 
the ‘ Memorials’ speak of the spot as ‘a part of Gaul,’ and Dunstan would 
have understood Flemish. But if the barbara loquela was Frankish why 
did not Agilberct address the synod at Whitby in that language? ‘We 
will not reply that itis one thing to speak to peasants and another thing 
to speak to kings; for we trust that Agilberct was uninfluenced by such 
a feeling.’ 

Difficulties present themselves in unexpected places. Mr. Hill is 
exercised as to whether the wanderings of St. Cuthbert began in 793 or 875, 
and, misled by the ‘ Gesta Pontificum,’ doubts whether the translation of 
the saint into Ealdhun’s church should not be dated ‘ shortly after the 
year 1020.’ Adopting from some other book a suggestion, which appears 
highly improbable, that the Meonware were not converted to Christianity 
until the Isle of Wight was evangelised by Wilfrith’s agency, he accounts 
for their heathenism by supposing that they had been ‘ overlooked’ by the 
West-Saxon bishop, that ‘a limited independence caused him to regard 
them as outside his sphere of influence,’ and that ‘they may have been 
granted by the West-Saxon kings a home rule which included the choice 
of the tribal religion.’ He is puzzled by the co-operation of St. Oswald 
with the East-Anglian ealdorman A‘thelwine, and suggests that Oswald 
was called in by the ealdorman ‘to help him in reforming (sic) the abbey 
of Ramsey,’ because the position of the bishop of Dorchester was not at 
all assured in the parts of his old diocese which had been wrested from 
the Danes. This suggestion would, he believes, also explain the appear- 
ance of Bishop Aithelwold as refounding the abbey of Peterborough. He 
makes the surprising assertion that ‘ during part of the thirteenth century 
the bishopric of Chichester was united to that of Salisbury,’ and adds, as 
if he knew all about the matter, that this arrangement was made on 
account of the small size of the diocese of Chichester. A footnote 
enlightens us as to the cause of his blunder; his authority is a note of Bishop 
Godwin’s, stating the fact that when Bishop Poore was translated from 
Chichester to Sarum he received the custodia of his old bishopric from 
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the crown to hold during the vacancy of the see, which was filled some six 
months later. Mr. Hill seems to be unaware that a man who knows little 
or nothing about a subject does not insure himself against errors by copying 
from others, however high their repute. He reproduces without question, 
and I think exaggerates, some errors into which Freeman fell in his book 
on the cathedral church of Wells, and by applying his own ignorance to 
a perfectly correct statement in Hook’s ‘ Archbishops’ makes Archbishop 
Theobald defeat the attempt of Geraldus (sic) Cambrensis to obtain 
metropolitical authority for the see of St. David’s. Giraldus must have 
been about fifteen at the time of Theobald’s death. W. Hunt. 


Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate. By G. Le Strance. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1900. ) 


A REVIEWER of Mr. Le Strange’s book has said with justice that it is 
difficult to praise it as it deserves without being fulsome. The subject 
which he has selected is peculiarly fascinating and one for which 
he possesses unusual qualifications. He is well known as a very high 
authority on oriental geography, and he has edited for the first time 
an important treatise on the canal system of Baghdad. An historical 
topography of Baghdad was the gift for which students of medieval 
history would be likely to be most grateful, and he has secured their 
gratitude. His volume is now an indispensable companion to Tabari, 
whose stately chronicle of the sieges of Baghdad can at length be followed 
with intelligence. The matter has been collected with long and arduous 
labour from numerous authorities, printed and manuscript, and felicitously 
criticised and interpreted. The orientalist will in future know his way 
fairly well about the city which for so many centuries attracted to itself 
the wit, the learning, and the fashion of Islam. 

The remains of Baghdad appear to give but little guidance to the 
student of the capital of the caliphs. It has shrunk up, as a recent 
traveller remarks, like the dry and withered kernel of a nut; the stately 
buildings and the wonderful canal system are all gone. A writer who 
as a rule is careful speaks of Baghdad as made up of seven separate 
cities, all but one with walls. One of these alone contained 30,000 
mosques and 5,000 public baths. Mr. Le Strange accounts for the dis- 
appearance of Baghdad by the nature of the material of which it was 
built. It was all brick, some of it unburnt. Then the quantity of water 
which flowed through the city was a danger. Great damage was re- 
peatedly wrought by floods. When once it had ceased to be the seat of 
empire the forces which could counteract these causes of desolation 
steadily decreased, and left it to sink into its present condition. 
Of the population of Baghdad at its best time Mr. Le Strange does not, 
if I remember rightly, attempt to give any statistics ; but he quotes from 
good authorities an estimate of 25 square miles for the space covered 
by houses, about twenty times the amount which the inhabited part of 
Baghdad covers now. London need not dread comparison with the city 
of the caliphs in this respect. Unlike London the tendency of fashion in 
Baghdad appears to have been to shift eastwards; the eastern bank 
gradually attracted to itself the court and the wealthy classes. Here the 
caliphs who had neither power nor duties could build. Among 
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the surprising facts which Mr. Le Strange’s book brings out is the 
absence of permanent bridges across the Tigris, the width of which 
is only about one-eighth of a mile. At the present day it is spanned 
by a ‘rickety bridge of boats, which to an eye accustomed to western 
engineering looks scarcely safe to venture on’ (Cowper), but even in 
imperial times it never had any structure of a much grander sort above 
it; the bridges were always of this style, though sometimes there were 
three or even four of them. Real bridges were apparently constructed 
only over the canals, some of which, however, had to be crossed without 
artificial aids. The bridges of boats play a considerable part in the 
history of the Caliphate, and seem often to have been adorned with the 
bodies of crucified or gibbeted malefactors. Mr. Le Strange has done 
valuable service in locating the bridges as they existed at different 
periods. 

Perhaps it will avert the evil eye if after so much praise as one is 
compelled to bestow a flaw or two be pointed out. The ‘historian 
Fakhri,’ who is occasionally quoted, surely has no right to figure as a 
man; ‘ Fakhri’ is the name of a book, by a man named Ibn Al-Tiktaka. 
Among the buildings noticed we miss the Academy of Sabur Ibn 
Ardashir, which historians and geographers think worthy of their notice. 
Abu-l-Faraj Al-Ispahani is surely not the author of the‘ Fihrist’ (p. 211). 
We should have welcomed an index of streets mentioned in texts which 
treat of Baghdad, as there are many friends among Arabic authors 
whose addresses we could not find even with the aid of this guide-book. 
But it is not too much to say that Mr. Le Strange has earned the warm 
thanks of every serious student of Arabic literature and Mohammedan 
history. D. 8. Marconiouts. 


Cardiff Records, being Materials fora History of the County Borough 
from the Earliest Times. Edited by Jonn Hopson Marruews. 
Prepared by authority of the Corporation. 2 vols. (London: 
Sotheran. 1898, 1900.) 


TuEsE well-illustrated volumes are an encouraging sign of the 
interest taken in municipal history, and the enterprise of the 
borough of Cardiff is the more praiseworthy from the fact 
that, although it possesses an ‘archivist,’ an officer unknown to more 
ancient corporations, it has practically no records. The greater part of 
the contents of these volumes consists of translations and abstracts 
from papers in the Public Record Office, the records of the local custom 
house, &c. In the second volume there are a history of the lords of 
Cardiff, extracts from a case submitted to Mr. Serjeant Merewether, 
notes of a town clerk of the early part of the nineteenth century, and even a 
private notebook of a local attorney of the century before. Each of 
these sections has an introduction by the editor, which is pompously 
called ‘ dissertations’ in the second volume. They sum up, in the 
manner of a magazine article, the contents of the sections. They are 
marked by a somewhat excessive use of the first personal pronoun, and 
occasionally by rhetorical and flippant passages which are out of place in a 
work of this description. The editor has evidently deemed that the 
appearance of Cardiff in the list of boroughs that are publishing their 
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records will create surprise, owing to its modern development having 
somewhat obscured its antiquity. It is true that Cardiff was, as its name 


implies, a Roman castra, but it is inexcusable that the reader should be 
told that 


it may be safely surmised that these [rights, liberties, or privileges of Cardiff] 
originated in Celtic tribal customs, subsequently recognised and systematised 
by Roman jurisprudence, and still later confirmed by the Anglo-Norman to the 
English and French traders and artisans who settled under the sheltering walls 
of Cardiff castle, and to the few Welshmen who were content to live under the 
rule of the Norman lords (i. 2). 


Such a statement would be sufficiently startling if made in regard to an 
English borough. In Wales it is even more surprising, for the boroughs 
and their organisation are well known to be Anglo-Norman exotics. 
There is, it is hardly necessary to say, nothing in any of the charters 
that can be connected with either Roman municipal law or Celtic tribal 
customs. It is mere loose talk on the part of the editor, just as is his 
assertion (i., p. xv) that Cardiff ‘has a history reaching back to remote 
antiquity and inscribed upon some of the most venerable scrolls that 
have escaped the ravages of time.’ The oldest of these ‘ venerablescrolls’ 
printed in this work is an interesting statement taken by Mr. G. T. 
Clark from the Tewkesbury register! of the libertates et libere consuetu- 
dines de Kerdif et de Theokesburia date et concesse per Robertum et 
Willelmum, comites aliquando Gloucestrie. It is dated by the editor 
‘ante 1147,’ but it must obviously be later than the death of Earl 
William in 1183.2 The second document, which ought to have been 
given in full, as of capital importance for the history of the borough, is 
an exemplification by the burgesses of Hereford of the customs of their 
borough at the request of the men of Cardiff in 1284. The editor has 
not properly understood the import of this paper, for he states that 
‘Cardiff petitioned for leave to use such of the Hereford customs as 
suited her requirements.’ Dr. Gross* has rightly treated this paper as 
proving that Cardiff had been granted at an earlier date the customs of 
Hereford, the model of so many South-Welsh boroughs. The rapidity 
with which the Anglo-Norman borough organisation was introduced 
into Wales is well exemplified by the case of Rhuddlan, which is 
described in the Old English Chronicle in 1053 as an ‘estate’ (dm) of 
the Welsh king, and has already by the date of the Domesday Survey a 
new borough enjoying the customs of Breteuil* and Hereford. The 
English origin of the municipality of Cardiff is evinced by the first 


' Cotton MS. Cleopatra A. VII, a thirteenth-century manuscript. 

* The meaning of this document is, no doubt, that the original settlers at Cardiff 
were attracted thither by a grant of the same liberties as the burgesses of Tewkesbury 
enjoyed, and that Cardiff and Tewkesbury received jointly a later codification and 
contirmation of their liberties and customs from their lord. The early connexion 
with Tewkesbury is evinced by the abbey of that place owning St. Mary’s Church, 
Cardiff, and also the chapel of thecastle. See G. T. Clark’s Cartae et alia Munimenta 
quae ad Dominium de Glamorgan pertinent, i. 21. The monks’ church is mentioned 
in a grant of premises in Cardiff assigned to 1108 (ibid. i. 27). 

% Gild Merchant, i. 261. 

* That Breteuil was meant in this case was recognised as far back as 1855 by 
Delisle, preface to Le Prevost’s edition of Ordericus Vitalis, vol. y. p. lvii. 
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volume, which shows that the streets bore English names, the towns- 
people were ‘ portmen,’ and bailiffs ‘ portreeves.’° As in Gloucestershire, 
the low-lying sea-shore still bears the English name of warth, from Old 
English warod. They are the ‘ wards’ of the abstract at i. 265. It is 
interesting to note that the Welsh vowel of the river name Taf was 
identified not with the Old English a or @, but with Old English long a, 
and consequently went through the Middle English development into 0, 
as in stone, Old English stdn, occurring, ¢.g., in 1492 as Toof. Similarly 
the local name Rhath has become Roath. 

The municipal organisation in 1314 was still of so elementary a 
character that the town was described in an inquisition post mortem 
as ‘a market town enclosed by a wall’ (i. 278). The line of demarca- 
tion between market town and borough is almost imperceptible in 
the case of many west-country boroughs, and in later medieval records 
there are cases of a town fluctuating between the two. But in 1340 
Cardiff received an important grant from its lord, Hugh le Despenser, in 
which membership of the gilda libertatis is linked with burgess-ship, and 
the constable of the castle, the lord’s representative, is made mayor of 
the town. This charter contains several clauses that are common, and 
apparently peculiar, to Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire charters 
granted about the same time.® They contain the puzzling clause nec 
aliquis teneat celdam apertam de aliquibus merchandisis, nec tabernam 
nec corf [corfecinam, Neath] faciet in villa nostra predicta, nisi fuerit 
cum burgensibus nostris lotant et escotant et infra guldam libertatis 
[mercatoris, Kenfig] ipsorum receptus. The editor explains the mysterious 
corf as ‘the Welsh corph (from Latin corpus), and evidently means a 
trading corporation or guild ’ (ii. 116) ; but this is inadmissible, for obvious 
reasons, and it is unlikely that corph could have appeared with this 
meaning in Welsh at a time when the doctrine of incorporation was 
even in England in a somewhat nebulous state.’ The passages have 


5 The English character of the inhabitants is shown by the names of residents in 
Cardiff occurring in the Margam charters printed by Dr. Birch, and also in the names 
of Cardiff men who figure in the early thirteenth-century burgess rolls of Dublin in 
Gilbert’s Historical and Municipal Documents of Ireland. There is alarge proportion 
of Danish names as distinguished from English or Norman amongst these Cardiff 
men, but I am doubtful whether, as so many of these names had been naturalised 
in England, we can regard them as evidences of Scandinavian settlements in the 
district, as Dr. Alexander Bugge does in his essay on Norse Settlements round the 
Bristol Channel, Christiania, 1900 (Videnskabsselskabets Skrifter, U1. ‘ Historisk- 
filosofisk Klasse ’). 

6 See the charters of Kenfig, 1360, in Clark, ii. 48 ; Llantrissant, 1346, ibid. ii. 106; 
Newport, 1385, in Gross, ii. 189 ; Neath, 1359, ibid. ii. 175; Aberavon, 1397, Clark, ii. 
20, 120. 

7 Dr. Gross suggests that ‘corf’ is derived from O. E. corfen, ‘to carve,’ and 
refers to the right of cutting up cloth, &c. If this were the meaning, it would agree 
with similar grants to other places, but the derivation is unsatisfactory, as corfen 
is the past participle. The construction of the charter leaves it doubtful whether 
tabernam is governed by teneat or faciet. If by the latter we may perhaps 
compare the early charters to Lorris and Bois-commun in the Gitinais ‘ eorum 
nullus corvatam nobis faciet nisi semel in anno’ (Ordonnances des Rois de France, iv. 
75, vii. 592). The corvée does not seem to have been known by that name in 
England, and this might explain the evident uncertainty about the word corf in 


the Welsh charters if they are derived from some early foreign custumal. The word 
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the appearance of being derived from some older custumal. It is worthy 
of note that the right of bequeathing tenements, which is so marked a 
feature of the English borough, is also conferred, or, perhaps, only 
confirmed.* In 1421 the lord of Cardiff granted that fourteen burgesses 
should be elected and sworn aldermen, and the constable of the castle 
was to choose two bailiffs out of four persons to be presented to him by 
the burgesses. The bailiffs were, so we are told, previously called 
‘ portreeves,’ but they were henceforth to be known as ‘ bailiffs.’ This is 
a change of name, usually disguised as one from preposiius to ballivus, 
that occurred in many English boroughs in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Its precise import for municipal history is 
difficult to discover. About 1331 the lord granted to the burgesses land 
for the erection of a ‘bothhalle,’ reserving for himself space to hold his 
courts and for collecting his tolls. The name seems to be peculiar to 
west-country boroughs. In Gloucester the Boothall was a hall for the 
sale of goods, and it and the Gild Hall, which were contiguous, eventually 
merged into one building, which was called by either name indifferently 
in the fifteenth century. As mention is made of revenue to be derived 
from the Bothhalle at Cardiff, it would seem to have been a sort of covered 
market. 

Although it is not so stated by the editor, seventeen of the nineteen 
charters of liberties are printed in Mr. Clark’s ‘ Cartae et alia Munimenta, 
quae ad Dominium de Glamorgan pertinent.’ Of the others one isa 
charter of James I, the original of which is in the possession of the 
Corporation; of this a much reduced facsimile is given, without any 
mention of the reduction in size. The other is a charter of James 
II, which the editor has ‘reconstructed’ from a translation. No 
hint of the basis of the translation is given, and it may be, for aught the 
reader is told, as apocryphal as the editor’s restoration. No. XV. is 
similarly ‘ reconstructed’ from an English version of equally mysterious 
origin. It is astonishing that the editor, whilst excusing himself from 
giving the original texts of other documents, should waste space with 
these ‘ reconstructions,’ for, as a solicitor, he must be well aware of their 
‘ corf,’ ‘a shed,’ is marked by Dr. Murray as a spurious word, and there seems to be no 
trace of this word in English except the coal-miner’s ‘corve.’ It is noteworthy tha 
in Bavaria the corresponding cord is applied to sheds and to workshops in villages. 
See Moriz Heyne’s Deutsche Hausalterthiimer, Leipzig, 1899, i.21, 162. If there were 


any trace of an English, Flemish, or Low German corf with this meaning, it would suit 
the passage in form and meaning better than ‘ corvata.’ 

* It is certainly curious that, despite the provision in the twelfth-century customs 
that a burgess might marry his son or daughter without asking licence of any one, the 
legality of fines exacted by the lord of the borough for the marriage of the daughter of 
a freeman of the borough was one of the questions submitted to counsel in 1824 (ii. 
131). The retrait lignager is well illustrated by the clause that a burgess, if 
compelled by poverty to sell or mortgage his burgage, could do so only after his heir 
had failed, after being applied to thrice, to find him ‘ neccessaria’ (i. 12). 

® Upon Booth-hall see Gross, i. 81. It is curious that the burgesses of Hereford 
did not acquire the Boothall until 1393 (13th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., App. iv. 286-7), 
although it seems to have been known by this name before its acquisition by them. 
The evidence collected by Dr. Gross regarding the existence of another municipal 
hall distinct from the gild hall in boroughs requires checking in each case. Thus the 
Nottingham Moot Hall, which is cited, had nothing to do with the ruling of the town, 
but seems to have been the place where the court of the honour of Peverel sat. 
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worthlessness as pieces of evidence. The second one, a very lengthy 
royal charter of James II, is, of course, enrolled on the Patent Rolls (3 
Jac. II. pars i. no. 12), and therefore a text of equal value with that of 
the missing original might have been presented. The ‘ reconstruction’ 
of this charter ought not to have been difficult, for it is, in the editor’s 
own words, ‘ iittle more than a verbatim reiteration of that of James I’ 
(i. 8). But the task has proved altogether beyond the Latin scholarship 
of the editor. Comparison with the charter of James I ought to have 
saved him from the infinitive exequere (i. 74), the ablative existentes (p. 
75), faciendae for fiendae (p. 76), initiantur for admittantur (p. 77). Here 
and throughout the texts the editor prints imposterium even when the 
facsimile exhibits the correct form (p. 55). In like manner constitumus 
occurs constantly for the present indicative plural, no doubt because it is so. 
written by a clerical error in the charter of James I. It is, however, 
spelt correctly at the end of line 15 of the facsimile, but it is printed 
wrongly in p. 51, line 20. There are thus some errors of the editor’s in- 
truded into the text. Proquirendum (p. 51) is perquirendum correctly in 
the facsimile. At p.60 providem is a blunder for proinde. Errors com- 
mon to the texts of both charters are artificiwm, genitive plural of artifex 
(pp. 53, 75) ; bene liceat et licebit residui (pp. 54, 77); stabiliaverint (pp. 
53, 76) ; per eisdem (pp. 59, 88) ; reddendum et solvendum inde for reddendo 
et solvendo (pp. 59, 83) ; firmiter iniungendum for iniungendo (ibid.) In the 
other reconstructed charter, where the editor had no model, we have such 
inexcusable blunders as quas gavisi sunt, electorum as a future participle, 
salvo nobis amerciamenta et alia . . . pertinencia, and the amazing ulterea, 
which is evidently formed from an indistinct recollection of praeterea and 
ulterius. He prints decetero as deceteris, even when, as at p. 22, it is right 
in the facsimile. The gerundive of emere appears as emendenda at p. 20. 
Throughout the texts the editor has misunderstood the compendium for 
communa, which occurs as céa in the facsimile at p. 21, and prints such 
monstrous forms as commoinam (p. 21), comoinas (pp. 58, 82). As there are 
only forty or fifty pages of Latin in the volume, the selection of errors given 
above does not inspire confidence in the abstracts from the Latin 
documents where we have no original text to compare. But we may 
safely conclude that the ‘ million of tiles,’ costing 5s. (i. 141), has no 
basis beyond a confusion of mille with ‘ million.’ When the editor comes 
across a word that he is unable to translate, he has a misleading and 
unscholarly way of leaving the abbreviated Latin word of his original in 
the text without note or distinction. Thus the word ‘ fusil’ occurs in an 
account of expenses about a mill (i. 188, 146). It is, of course, the mill- 
spindle, represented by a diminutive of fusus. Similarly another 
portion of the mill is the rind (i. 146), but whether this is the English 
word or the editor’s version of a Latin equivalent does not appear. As 
the word vanga occurs in the ordinary Latin dictionaries it should not 
have been represented by the unintelligible ‘vang’ (i. 126). At p. 18 
torallos (malt-kilns, from torrere) are ignored in the translation. At i. 
347 pr’fectures of recognisaunces must be a misreading of /forfectures, 
i.e. ‘forfeitures.’ JLandas (ii. 16) are not ‘lands,’ but Shakespeare’s 
‘launds’ (8 Hen. VI. iii. i. 2), meaning land overgrown with heather or 
brushwood in or near the forest, a glade. The mention of a ‘keel of ale’ 
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(i. 278) and of the ‘farm [=ferm] of the judiciary grinding ’ (i. 268), of 
which the editor gives no explanation, was so suspicious as to justify a 
reference to the original inquisition. The former arises from a mis- 
reading of bracina, ‘a brewing,’ as karina. It appears correctly in the 
preceding inquisition as ‘brewing brewed’ (i. 269). The ‘farm of the 
judiciary grinding ’ is merely firma molendinar’, the word being divided 
at the end of a line as mole and ndinar’. At p. 277 the strange test of 
the writ (which it was unnecessary to translate) ‘ by the now king himself’ 
arises from ignoring the mark of abbreviation in nunc’=nunciante. 

The general arrangement of the work is unsatisfactory. There is an 
absence of notes where required; the Latin texts are printed without 
paragraphs or punctuation, although the medieval ones are punctuated, 
and the English versions follow, instead of facing, the Latin. Notes are 
required to explain some of the English terms used by the editor. From 
the Welsh at ii. 250 one can see that an ‘ orl-tree’ is an ‘ alder,’ but one 
may seek in vain in an English dictionary for the meaning of ‘ water-reens ’ 
(i. 180). ‘Grist-mill’ is an unusual expression (i. 237), and it is mislead- 
ing to speak of a man hired to do a piece of work as a ‘ hireling’ (i. 158). 
No explanation is vouchsafed of a ‘ hoop of corn’ (i. 225), or a ‘ kahith of 
salt’ (i. 311). The ‘general procures sent to London in answer for the 
tithe’ (i. 161) are calculated to puzzle the reader. They were really 
procuratores, ‘ proctors,’ corresponding to general attorneys in a civil 
court. Although there is a lack of necessary notes there are several 
that are entirely otiose. Serjeant Merewether in his opinion inquires 
whether a man admitted as a burgess was a resident or not, and ‘ whether 
he was before or after the time of his admission a householder in the 
borough.’ To those who are acquainted with the serjeant’s views on 
boroughs the pertinence of these queries will be obvious: But even 
without such knowledge one can hardly help resenting the editor’s note 
to the first, ‘ He was, no doubt’ (ii. 128), and to the second, ‘ No doubt he 
was, both before and after’ (ii. 180). W. H. Stevenson. 


Geschichte Belgiens. Von HENRI Prrenne. Band I. Bis zum Anfang 


des 14. Jahrhunderts. Deutsche Ubersetzung von Fritz ARNHEIM. 
(Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1899.) 


No one can accuse M. Pirenne of attempting a task beyond his strength or 
with insufficient preparation. Those who have made themselves acquainted 
with his ‘ Vorstudien’ have long’ looked to him to supply the scholarly 
history of his country which has hitherto been lacking. The first instalment 
of his work will not disappoint their expectations. The history of the 
Netherlands is so lacking in political unity before their union under the 
house of Burgundy as not to be easily embraced in a general perspicuous 
view. M. Pirenne surmounts this difficulty by subordinating local politics 
to social and economic progress in a field exceptionally interesting as the 
meeting-ground of French and Teutonic civilisation. Few subjects may 
be made duller in unskilful hands than Culturgeschichte, but the grace 
with which M. Pirenne expounds the results of laborious research is 
apparent even in a translation. Herr Arnheim indeed must be con- 


gratulated on the extent to which he has managed to preserve the 
light touch of his author. 
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In this first volume the origin and early growth of the great towns of 
the Netherlands naturally fill a very prominent place. M. Pirenne’s 
views on the much-controverted question of the genesis of municipal life 
are well known. He developed them at some length a few years back in 
the pages of the Revue Historique, and they are incorporated here 
with no material change. The germ of the town as a corporate unit is 
still traced to ‘colonies’ of wandering merchants settling down under the 
shelter of castle or abbey whose protection already extends over a 
dependent population whom they ultimately raise to their own level. 
Professor von Below’s banter has not shaken his faith in the view that 
the germ of the merchant gild may be discovered in the ‘caravans’ of 
itinerant merchants who drew together for mutual protection in their 
passage from one trading centre to another. This is not the only respect 
in which the influence of Lamprecht’s much-discussed work seems 
traceable. On the other hand M. Pirenne agrees with Below in his 
rejection of the hofrechtliche Theorie, whose latest advocate is 
Eberstadt. As far as the Netherlands are concerned he denies the exist- 
ence of the slightest relation between the unfree negociatores, who 
supplied the great abbeys round which towns grew with the various 
articles they needed, and the mercatores of the municipal period. 
But it is difficult not to regard this as too sweeping in the face 
of such an instance as Valenciennes, where as late as 1114 the burgesses 
had not wholly got rid of the traces of their former unfreedom. Again, 
the equivalence asserted between the Walloon carité and the Teutonic 
‘ gild ’ (p. 203) seems to break down at Arras, where the guilda mercatorum 
was distinguished from the caritates ministerialiwm, shoemakers and 
other artisans. Nor can we accept the suggestion that burgesses as a 
name for the townsmen first comes into use with the walling of the town. 
The case of Bruges ought to have suggested doubts as ‘to the validity of 
this view. Once this controversial tract has been passed, and M. Pirenne 
comes to trace the economic growth of the great Flemish towns down to 
the eve of their appearance at the front of the political stage of Europe, 
the critic finds little to cavil at and gets a new insight into the organisation 
of industry in these medieval manufacturing towns. The present volume 
closes with the great Flemish victory at Courtrai. We have no doubt 
that the second will do full justice to the great events of which the Nether- 
lands were the scene in the fourteenth century. JAMES Tarr. 


Die Anftinge des Johanniter-Ordens in Deutschland, besonders in der 
Mark Brandenburg und in Mecklenburg. Yon Junius von PriueK- 
Harrtune. (Berlin: J. M. Spaeth. 1899.) 

Der Johanniter- und der Deutsche Orden im Kampfe Ludwigs des 
Bayern mit der Kurie. Von Junius von PriucK-Harrrtuna. 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1900.) 


Wirutn the last two years the curiosity and energy of Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung have produced, besides three articles of considerable length in 
periodicals, two books of very fair dimensions, dealing mainly with the 
early history of the knights of St. John in Germany. Any work produced 
at such a rate must bear some evidence of over-haste or want of finish, 
and neither of these books can be regarded as exempt from such reproach. 
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Both contain a great deal of fresh information, and a good proportion of 
the addition made to our knowledge is of real importance. It is the 
more to be praised since the researches necessary for Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung’s works have been derived from a great variety of different 
archives, and have been collected from a remarkably wide examination 
of printed books. The German records of the knights of St. John are 
extraordinarily dispersed, and they have had to be supplemented by the 
diligent investigation of what can be gathered as to the history of the 
order in other less specifically direct sources. Some parts of the rich 
harvest the learned author has collected in appendices to both his books, 
where the documents printed, and still more the description of the 
contents of the Johanniter archives, will be of great value to all subsequent 
workers on these seldom trodden fields. It is a pity that many of the 
indications are of rather too vague a character for practical purposes, but 
this is perhaps not unnatural since some at least of the new material 
seems to have been procured by means of correspondence with archivists, 
rather than by personal investigations of the archives. The facts thus col- 
lected are put together in a form that leaves something toseek. Little care 
has been taken to distinguish between the relevant and the irrelevant, the 
important and the unimportant. _ Any side issue that may arise at any 
stage of the inquiry at once turns our author away from his special task. 
This indeed we may regret the less since some of the most picturesque 
and suggestive parts of his books are his dissertations, such, for example, as 
those on the three Bertholds of Henneberg, which occupy a considerable 
space in both volumes, but which are valuable as real contributions 
towards the biography of the ablest and most important of Lewis of 
Bavaria’s German advisers and towards the less politically important 
but still interesting stories of his brother, the Johanniter prior of 
Bohemia, and his son the grand priorofGermany. But it is the nemesis 
of such rapid work that the book of 1900 has to correct in some important 
details the book of 1899, and that neither of the volumes is without self- 
contradictions within its own limits. These, however, are for the most 
part in details, and we bear them more willingly than the constant habit 
of repetition and the hasty and inartistic arrangement which we are 
largely inclined to set down to the same cause. A graver limitation 
of the author’s method is his habit of reading more into the facts than 
the evidence warrants, and of attempting to build up a general theory - 
when the materials hardly suffice for such a course. 

‘Die Anfinge,’ after a general description of the progress of the 
organisation of the order of the Hospital, take us on to a detailed 
examination of the process by which the commanderies of Eastern 
Saxony and the Marches gradually acquired a self-contained organisation 
of their own which made them independent of the. grand priors of 
Germany. At first under special lieutenants of the German prior, then 
under vice-masters in strict dependence on him, and finally under 
independent local priors, the latter Herrenmeister, the North German 
houses of the Hospital grew in the course of the fourteenth century into 
the self-governed Bale: Brandenburg, which except in name was a separate 
grand priory. Very interesting are the accounts given of this process, 
of the relation of the knights to the territorial powers of the north-east, 
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and especially to the margraves of Brandenburg, of the position of 
Gebhard von Borchfeld, the first Herrenmeister, and of his relations to 
the emperor Lewis of Bavaria and his son Lewis, the margrave of Bran- 
denburg. Our only doubt is whether Gebhard was really such an import- 
ant person as the text seems to suggest, and our doubts are not allayed 
when we read such a very questionable dictum as that on p. 43, that the 
Hospitallers’ share in making German the half Slavonic lands between 
the Elbe and the Oder rivals that of the Cistercians themselves. But 
Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung is sometimes apt to be carried away by his 
enthusiasm for the order of which, in its modern Prussian and protestant 
form, he himself is proud to be an honorary member. 

In the second book Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung expands the part of his 
earlier work which just touches on the relations of the Hospitallers to 
Lewis of Bavaria and his papal enemies. After some repetition of 
generalities he tells us, at rather unnecessary length, that as an order the 
Hospital took no part in the struggle, though individual knights like the 
two Hennebergers did, and particular districts—namely, the Bohemian 
and Brandenburg priories—were decidedly on the imperial side. The 
more valuable part of the book deals, however, with the Teutonic order, 
whose system, like that of the Hospital, was also crystallising at this 
time into a permanent shape, and which was practically splitting off into 
the German branch, ruled by the Dewtschmeister, and the Prussian 
branch, governed by the Hochmeister, who now seldom exercised any 
real superiority over the scattered commanderies of Germany, having 
enough to do in fighting heathen Lithuanians and Christian Poles, and 
carrying on a constant struggle against the archbishop of Riga. The 
Teutonic knights in Germany were decided partisans of Lewis, and one 
of the Deutschmeister, Konrad von Gundelfingen, was so bitter and 
intemperate an upholder of the imperial cause that, during his absence in 
Italy, a papalist rival was intruded into his office. The Prussian knights 
also had difficulties with Lewis’s papal enemies at Avignon. These, 
however, were caused by purely local disputes about the collection of 
Peter’s pence in Prussia, the rights of the archbishop of Riga, and other 
subjects quite alien to the great struggle. T. F. Tour. 


Itinerary of King Edward the First throughout his Reign, 1272- 
1807. Edited and annotated by Henry Govan, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. (Paisley: Gardner. 1900.) 


We have here the last of the publications promoted by the liberality of 
the late marquis of Bute for the illustration of Scottish history, liberality 
inspired by a warm spirit of national patriotism and exhibited in works 
which could hardly have been undertaken except under such auspices. 
In 1888 there appeared under the care of Mr. Gough a volume entitled 
‘Scotland in 1298,’ in which were collected all the known documents 
relating to the campaign of Edward Iin that year; and now the same 
editor, whose extreme care and accuracy in all matters of historical or 
heraldic inquiry are well known, has followed it up with a daily record of 
the movements of the king throughout his whole reign, so far as these 
can be traced by an exhaustive search of the public records. The utility 
of regal itineraries needs no demonstration for those who are students 
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of public documents, or desire to trace minutely the course of events. 
The first English example of such a laborious compilation was set by 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, who printed in vol. xxii. of the Archeologia 
in 1829 an itinerary of King John, which he afterwards reprinted and 
prefixed in 1835 to the first volume of his ‘ Calendar of the Patent Rolls.’ 
In 1861 the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne privately printed (or reissued from 
some journal) an itinerary of Edward II, in which, however, the entries for 
July (the month n which the reign began) are often incorrect. A third 
and much more elaborate and exact work is R. W. Eyton’s ‘ Court, 
Household, and Itinerary of King Henry II,’ published in 1878, which is 
very valuable for its detailed narrative. And it is announced that an 
itinerary for the long reign of Henry III is in preparation. There have, 
therefore, been but few precursors of the present work, and with them this 
will fall into line. The first volume extends from 1272 to 1285. It com- 
mences with a prefatory letter to the marquis of Bute, summarising 
briefly the journeys of the reign, followed by an ecclesiastical calendar 
(from a Bodleian M§. which belonged to the priory of Knaresborough 
or Kirkham), as being useful for reference in matters of date. For 
1272-3, years of Edward’s stay in Italy and France, few particulars are 
ascertainable, but while in Italy he remained chiefly at Orvieto. From 
the time, however, of his return to England in August 1274 there are 
very few days on which his movements cannot be traced, and exact 
references are given to the various records which supply them. The 
second volume comprehends the remainder of the reign, and begins with 
a Scottish calendar from the Herdmanston antiphonary as printed in 
Bishop Forbes’s ‘ Kalendars of Scottish Saints.’ Here, again, while the 
king was in France in 1286-8 the entries are somewhat scanty, but in all 
the other years the daily record is almost entirely complete. A very 
valuable appendix contains, first, a series of six maps tracing the 
course of the various Scottish campaigns, with a reprint of the two texts 
of the French narrative of that in 1296, and, secondly, various documents 
relating to the death of Queen Eleanor and of the king. Careful indexes 
of places and persons complete the volume. Throughout the whole great 
pains have been taken to trace obscure places and to verify doubtful names, 
although a few of the latter may still be open to question. By a 
binder’s mistake some cancelled pages appear in the middle of the 
calendar in the second volume. W. D. Macray. 


A History of the English Church. Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. 
Steruens, B.D., Dean of Winchester, and the Rev. Wizi1am Hon, 
M.A. Vol. III. The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. By W. W. Carss, M.A., Rector of Bramshott and 
Honorary Canon of Winchester. (London: Macmillan. 1900.) 


THat the history of the medieval church should be so interesting in the 
original authorities, and for the most part so dull in text-books or. ‘ standard 
writers,’ is partly due, no doubt, to the partisan aims and theological 
prejudices of the writers: the most interesting facts have often been 
just those which the writers wished to conceal. Another reason is that 
many of the original authorities have only recently become conveniently 
accessible. Among these may be mentioned cathedral statutes, municipal 
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records, university documents, the episcopal registers, and the writings 
of Wycliffe. In both these directions Mr. Capes’s book is a very decided 
improvement upon any work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 
He is singularly free from partisanship, and has really used the great 
masses of new material, and the comments of other writers upon that 
material, which have of late so rapidly increased. His book is 
eminently readable, interesting, and trustworthy. Mr. Capes has 
grasped the importance of the episcopal registers as sources of 
information about the practical working of the medieval church. 
The earlier portion of his work, dealing with the course of external 
events, is, on the whole, less successful than the succeeding chapters 
upon the state of the church—the work and position of the bishops, 
of the cathedral, of the monks and friars, of the ordinary parish 
church. It is always a difficult task to disentangle the distinctly 
ecclesiastical from the secular history, and in attempting to do so Mr. 
Capes occasionally becomes a little vague and allusive. We feel some- 
times that there should have been a little less detail or a little more. 
But it is not easy to praise too highly the later chapters of his book. 
The want of detailed references to authorities, imposed upon the author 
by the plan of the series, and some little vagueness orinaccuracy about legal 
details, e.g. about the position and jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts 
—possibly due to the fact that the author is not a lawyer—are almost 
the only defects which seriously impair the value of the book as an 
account of the ecclesiastical system for the period with which it deals. 
Occasionally too there is a want of explanation. We have, for instance, 
‘ prebends ’ mentioned without their meaning and origin being definitely 
explained, though their nature may perhaps be gathered from the sequel. 
When we come to matters of opinion Mr. Capes’s view of the medieval 
church seems to be singularly fair and judicial. On the whole it appears 
to me a little too favourable. He is quite right, no doubt, in trying to 
show that no class of medieval ecclesiastics was quite so black as they are 
painted by reformers and satirists. But he appears somewhat to under- 
estimate the evidence which illustrates the evils necessarily arising 
from the system—from the enforced celibacy of the clergy, the almost 
unavoidable idleness of the monks, the organised mendicity and charla- 
tanism of the friars. He seems to think it a sufficient defence of the 
average monk to show that he was not very much worse than the average 
+ layman, who made no pretensions to religious zeal. And, though he is 
careful in distinguishing between the different periods so indiscriminat- 
ingly lumped together in common estimates of the medieval world, 
he hardly insists enough upon the progressive deterioration of the 
orders, especially towards the eve of the Reformation. One of the 
very few positive mistakes I have noticed is the assumption (p. 310) 
that Dominicans were the only order which was concerned in the 
working of the Inquisition. (The absence of the Inquisition in England 
might well have been noticed.) Another is the statement that when 
Arundel’s visitation was forcibly resisted at Oxford the chancellor ‘ flogged 
some of the scholars.’ That this is a misinterpretation of the authority 
I have, I believe, made clear in a work which Mr. Capes does me the 
honour to include several times among his authorities, H. RasHDALL. 
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Inquisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal Aids preserved in the 
Public Record Office. 1284-1431. Prepared under the super- 
intendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. Vol. 1: Bedford— 
Devon. Vol. II: Dorset—Huntingdon. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1899, 1900.) 


Tuese are the first instalments of a new and very important undertaking, 
due to the enterprise and energy of the present Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records. They aim at illustrating the succession of holders of land during 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. For earlier periods 
various published works, beginning with the Domesday Book and ending 
with the ‘Testa de Nevill,’ give the antiquary and historian such 
information as is to be had on these points. In the present work a long 
series of returns and inquests is summarised and arranged with great 
care and intelligence to afford similar details to students of later periods. 
Sir H. Maxwell Lyte’s prefaces give a clear and interesting summary of 
the materials used. The first is the somewhat mysterious Kirkby’s Quest, 
with regard to the date, scope, and form of which important new informa- 
tion is supplied. Some of the original inquests of Kirkby and his 
followers have been traced for the first time, une of them, curiously 
enough, having been long printed in the Record Commission’s ‘ Rotuli 
Hundredorum,’ and another, that for the hundred of Roulowe, in Bucking- 
hamshire, being published in the first of the present volumes. From these 
inquests it is clearly deduced that the survey was a much wider one than has 
generally been imagined, and was necessitated by the thoroughgoing reforms 
of the exchequer system, brought about by the Statute of Rhuddlan of 1284. 
The wiping off of ancient and irrecoverable debts, the definition of the rights 
of the crown over the villae and hundreds, the claims of the religious and 
others to possess franchises by royal charters are but a few of the many 
objects of the survey disclosed by this reconstruction of the capitula of 
the instructions to the officials. The survey of knights’ fees, which has 
given the quest its chief fame and importance, was but a subordinate 
object of the inquiry. The exact date of the quest, the names of Kirkby’s 
subordinates, the relation of the later and partial transcripts to the 
original reforms are all set in a new and fuller light. 

Next come the returns of the aid granted to Edward I in 1290 
for the projected marriage of his eldest daughter, Eleanor, to Alfonso 
of Aragon, and, curiously enough, not collected until 1802-8, when 
Eleanor herself had been dead some years, after marrying another 
husband, the count of Bar. This is succeeded by the very interesting 
‘Nomina Villarum’ of 1316, an elaborate inquiry into the names of the 
townships, cities, and boroughs of England, made with the object of 
assessing the grant of the Lincoln parliament of one man-at-arms for 
every villa not a city or a borough, or part of the royal domain. Then 
comes the aid of 1346 for knighting Edward the Black Prince, which is 
particularly important, because its collectors followed the precedents of the 
aid of 1302-3. Records of the aids of 1401-2 and the subsidies of 
1428 and 1431 complete the list, each of these returns standing in 
close relation to its predecessors. These fifteenth-century records are as 
a rule more detailed, though hardly more important, than the earlier 
ones. A copious ‘table of materials’ at the head of each volume shows 
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to what extent these sources are available for each particular county. In 
certain shires other records have been drawn upon, notably a cartulary 
of the younger Llanthony, which has proved very useful in connexion 
with Gloucestershire. 

The plan of the present work is to take each county separately and to 
print the various surveys relating to that county one after the other in 
chronological order. The counties themselves are arranged alphabetically. 
Of course palatine shires like Cheshire and Durham have no place in 
such records. In most respects this method of arrangement is as 
convenient a one as could have been devised. But it seems unfortunate 
that the shires should not have been arranged topographically. As it 
is, the student of, let us say, north-country history will have to turn 
to different volumes if he wishes to compare the surveys of Cumberland 
and Yorkshire, of Lancashire and Westmorland. A special inconvenience 
will also be felt in the case of the numerous counties which during the 
middle ages were usually grouped together under a single sheriff. The 
accident that both their names begin with B has brought two of these 
shires, Bedford and Buckingham, together in the first of these volumes. 
But Nottinghamshire is separated far from Derbyshire, though this 
can only be done by mutilating such returns as those which begin in 
vol. i, 254, and are naturally addressed to the joint sheriff of the two 
shires. It is the same for Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, and of 
course for a few other counties as well. But even apart from these 
special cases a local arrangement of shires would have been very much 
more convenient. In other respects we have no fault to find. The text 
has been carefully prepared by Messrs. Maskelyne, Johnson, Lyle, and 
Stamp, while the separate indexes of persons and places are both elabo- 
rate and, so far as I have tested them, accurate and precise. The place- 
names are wisely indexed both under their modern and ancient forms, the 
references being collected under the former. Great pains have clearly 
been taken to verify the identifications of the old and new names. It is 
pleasant to note that personal names also are indexed under the modern 
forms, so that we find Mortimer under ‘ Mortimer’ and not only under 
‘ Mortuo Mari, de,’ though this latter heading also exists, with a cross refer- 
ence to the normal form. This laborious work of indexing both volumes 
has been done by Mr. J. V. Lyle. In vol. i. p. xxvii Rupert, king of the 
Romans, is described not quite accurately as ‘ emperor,’ andon pp. xi, xxii 
the volume and page reference to the Hundred Rolls should have been given. 
There are also special indexes of ‘ baronies, honours, fees, &c.,’ and of 
serjeanties, some of the latter being very quaint. In vol. ii. there is also 
a ‘list of hundreds,’ which will be found useful. It would have been 
better, however, to give under a separate head the reference to the 
rural deaneries which are the divisions used in some of the records of 
the taxation of churches in certain shires. 

With regard to the contents of the two volumes it is needless to 
write at length. Ofcourse all the various surveys are not complete. 
There are no nomina villarum for Cornwall and Cumberland. Indeed, 
the records of the latter county are so scanty that for the whole of this 
long period they only cover two pages, and are confined to two fifteenth- 
century documents, which are mainly excuses for non-payment of taxes 
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or declarations that the liberties so numerous on the Scottish border 
were not bound to contribute to aids granted to the crown in the normal 
fashion. In more settled parts of the land the refusals of lords of franchises 
to give money or information are comparatively rare, though there is a 
notable exception in Derbyshire in the case of the wapentakes of Wirks- 
worth and the High Peak, where the bailiffs of Earl Thomas of Lancaster 
and Queen Isabella neglected to make any return. It is not until 1431, 
long after the absorption of the duchy of Lancaster in the crown, that 
the first returns for the former wapentake are given. Among other in- 
teresting points brought out clearly in the returns are the names of the 
boroughs in 1816, the arrangement of all the Buckinghamshire hundreds in 
groups of three, the large number of Devonshire hundreds that contain 
only a single township, and the right of the stagnatores of Devon (i. 385) 
to be exempt from the authority of the sheriff. Sometimes the returns 
are demonstrably wrong, as, for example, that which makes the earl of 
Gloucester lord of Great Marlow in 1810, when, of course, the last earl 
of Gloucester of the house of Clare had died two years before at Bannock- 
burn. Elsewhere, however, in the returns of the same shire heres comitis 
Gloverniae is more accurately put down as holding the Clare lands. To 
the genealogist, the local and constitutional historian, the topographer, 
and the historical geographer this work is in all respects of the greatest 
interest. T. F. Tout. 


Beverley Town Documents. Edited for the Selden Society by ArTHUR 
F. Leacw. (London: Quaritch. 1900,) 


THE position which Beverley held in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries in the front rank of the boroughs, the fact that it was in the 
strictest sense subject to ecclesiastical powers throughout the medieval 
period, the foretaste of the borough records given to us by Poulson, all 
encouraged the hope that the new volume issued under the auspices of 
the Selden Society would be a very striking addition to the existing 
literature of boroughs. The somewhat narrow limitation of the sources 
of this book now bids us postpone our hopes of a fuller view of the system 
of town government to the report which Mr. Leach is to draw up for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. The present volume is mainly 
interesting as a contribution to the history of craft gilds in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the bulk of the records having been taken from the 
Beverley Great Gild Book. The nature of this manuscript and the date 
of the handwriting are not described, but it seems to consist of 94 pages, 
covering the craft gild ordinances from 1446 to 1582, mostly in English, 
and copies of borough ordipances ranging from 1354 to 1561, presumably 
in a fifteenth and sixteenth century hand. A partial attempt has been 
made to reshape the order of the manuscript ; the early pages have been 
printed as they stand, arranged by the original compiler in some rough 
categories, but without regard to chronology. The important Magna 
Carta Communitatis 1359 is given from the small folio paper register at 
Beverley, a manuscript written early in Henry VI’s reign. The British 
Museum Add. MS. 25708, which Mr. Leach calls the parchment register 
or town chartulary, is briefly referred to in the introduction as con- 
taining a fourteenth-century version of the rules relating to certain 
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pastures, which are here printed from the Great Gild Book. The valuable 
fragment of a borough custumal with which this manuscript opens seems 
to have been overlooked, as it is not included in the volume. It contains 
several paragraphs of prime importance and ought to have been printed 
here. 

A considerable part of the introduction is very properly devoted to a 
discussion of the changes that repeatedly took place in the constitution 
of the borough during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In a 
record that cannot be later than the reign of John we hear of a mayor ; 
in 1803 his place seems to be occupied by an alderman. The twelve 
keepers, who, without any mayor or alderman at their head, were to be 
the executive of the borough for a long period, are found rendering the 
borough account in 1344, the first extant account roll. It must here be 
noted that a portion of the editorial account of the keepers is vitiated by 
the fact that Mr. Leach has been misled by his copy in the Great Gild 
Book into dating one of his records 1806. It is obvious that the entry 
(p. 12) which orders that no deed under the common seal may be delivered 
to any one until it has been entered in the register cannot really be dated 
MCCC sexto, for Richard Holmes and Thomas Frost, who, with their 
colleagues, made this ordinance, were the keepers in 1365-6. The 
appearance of a record apparently dated 1306 among ordinances none of 
them dated earlier than 1354 might have set the editor on his guard 
against so misleading a slip. The attack on the keepers, 1381, with 
which Mr. Leach deals at length, was directed, I believe, against their new 
financial, not against their old judicial and legislative functions. A 
document of 1345 (cited in the preface) describes the powers of the keepers, 
and, if it be read as it stands, it would leave the impression that their 
powers were financial only. More likely it describes the keepers’ new 
powers at the time when they are first rendering account ; for in 1359 
these keepers are declared to have, and to have had from time immemorial, 
the full powers of a medieval borough council to punish those who con- 
travene the ancient customs and statutes, to make new laws with the 
consent of the community, and also to regulate finance. About the time 
of the peasants’ rising, and, as has been thought, in connexion therewith, 
a party in the town sought to bring back again an alderman and two 
chamberlains, an order which the king, writing in 1882, declares had 
not been seen in this town for fifty years past or more, with possibly two 
exceptions, and one which in his view it was not desirable to restore. 
Mr. Leach concludes, on the contrary, that the twelve keepers represented 
the forces of ‘oligarchy,’ the alderman and chamberlains ‘a democratic 
dictatorship,’ and does not suggest that finance alone was in question. For 
here it would seem that the terms of his record have again misled him. 
Although it is true that Richard II's letter speaks of an intention to 
put the three officers in the place of the twelve, it is scarcely possible 
that this phrase was meant to be interpreted literally. A proposal to 
place entire governmental power with three officers would have been 
wholly unlike any proposal ever made in an English fourteenth-century 
borough, so far as our evidence goes. It would be more in accordance 
with borough feeling that the 500 burgesses who desired a change should 
seek to place the borough treasury, and that only, under the control of 
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chamberlains elected for this purpose. It is impossible to suppose that 
they sought to put three officers in the place of the bench of keepers, 
whether sitting to give judgments in the borough court or as a borough 
council. If ‘alderman and chamberlains’ stand for a revolution so 
tremendous, it is hard indeed to explain the temporary triumph of the 
‘democratic dictatorship’ in 1385-6, when an alderman and two chamber- 
lains appear as the accountants of the borough treasury, in spite of all 
that Richard II had said. 

The old constitution, as defined in 1859, Mr. Leach describes as 
typically ‘ oligarchical,’ a scheme for the rotation of office among forty-eight 
persons. But here the terms of the record will scarcely support him. The 
twelve keepers at the end of their year of office were to nominate eighteen 
of the community who had not been keepers in the three preceding 
years; from these eighteen the ‘ community ’ elected the twelve keepers 
for the next year. The scheme looks as if it were planned to allow the 
infusion of new blood on the council, which perhaps till that time 
had been filled by co-optation, or from the number of past keepers only. 
Of what took place in the first sixty years of the fifteenth century next 
to nothing seems to be known. In 1457 the burgesses were begging that 
the old constitution might be kept, and two allusions in 1465 and 1467 to 
a select number of forty-eight, acting apparently to represent the ‘ whole 
community,’ make it seem likely that Beverley may have followed the then 
prevailing fashion by giving the old council of twelve a new and wider 
council of forty-eight to support its decisions and to represent the voice 
of the ‘ whole community.’ But nothing more is heard of the forty-eight. 
In 1498 its place is taken by a certain body of thirty-six, the ‘three benches,’ 
whose organisation is not treated by Mr. Leach. It appears that by this 
time the Beverley borough council, as also in all likelihood the Beverley 
borough court, consisted of the twelve keepers of the current year, 
who occupy one bench; the twelve of the preceding year, a second 
bench ; and the twelve of two years back, a third bench. In court the 
three benches would sit in the presence of the archbishop of York’s 
official; in council this official would be absent. In the election of 
keepers, the ‘whole community,’ or the body that is so called, still 
retains a share, though that share has been gradually reduced. The 
commons must select from a body of thirty persons, consisting of 
twelve sometime keepers who had not served for two years, of another 
twelve sometime keepers, and of six who had never been keepers. 
It was decided by ‘the whole body of the town’ that this number 
was too large to choose from. The three benches, by consent of 
the aldermen and brethren of the craft gilds, who here spoke for the 
‘community,’ decided to reduce the thirty to eighteen, i.c. twelve sometime 
keepers, not then on the benches, and six who had never served, to be 
chosen by the keepers. Vacancies on the benches were to be filled from 
these eighteen by an election in which the community, or at least the 
liveried gildsmen, took part, and the common consent was also required 
for the making of new ordinances. 

In 1535 there was another overhauling of the constitution, this time 
the work of the archbishop. In the first scheme, printed in Poulson but 
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not noticed by Mr. Leach, the archbishop selected by name the members 
of a council of four-and-twenty who were to help the keepers. The 
keepers were to be chosen from the four-and-twenty, and the keepers 
and council co-opted to vacancies on their benches. Ten months later 
the burgesses were restored to some of their old rights. The burgesses 
having elected the keepers, and perhaps also the council, vacancies 
among keepers or council as they occurred were to be filled thus: The 
keepers and council (not the keepers only, as the introduction has it) 
were to nominate two fully liveried members of craft gilds to the 
commonalty of burgesses, of whom the burgesses might choose one. 
There was no annual election of a council, but the twelve keepers 
were changed annually, the choice of the burgesses being confined 
to the twenty-four councillors. The alderman of each craft (the 
statement, p. xxxiii, that they were eighteen in number seems to 
be a mistake) took the votes of the members of his craft and presented 
the votes in writing (‘ weyteng’ looks like a misprint) to the keepers. 
Those with the highest totals were elected. Two brothers or brothers-in- 
law might not be keepers together, and their votes as councillors or as 
burgesses would count only as one vote—that is, presumably, if they were 
cast both on one side. In the introduction this statement made in the 
text with regard to the councillors and burgesses is wrongly applied to the 
twelve keepers. The duty of returning in the archbishop’s borough court 
the lists of offences discovered among the crafts by the ‘searchers’ lay 
with the keepers, not with the searchers, as is stated in the introduction. 
A general meeting of the ‘whole community’ met when summoned 
by the keepers and the four-and-twenty. The government of Beverley 
was thus not one of the closest of corporations ; certain loopholes for the 
admission of new members of the executive who were not directly the 
choice of the existing executive were still left open. Again at Beverley, 
rich and powerful as the crafts were, with their fully organised gilds, 
liveries, and ‘ castles’ or pageants*(the equivalent of the great London 
‘ triumphs’), they were all subject to the keepers and council. 

From the British Museum Add. MS. 14252 Mr. Leach has printed in 
an appendix the curious law of the weavers and fullers of Winchester, 
Marlborough, Oxford, and Beverley, which placed men engaged in these 
crafts under heavy restrictions and excluded them from the borough 
franchises while they exercised their craft, and deprived them of law- 
worthiness in a plaint against a free man. The facts have long been 
known from the version edited in Riley’s‘ Liber Custumarum.’ The older 
MS. 14252, of the reign of John, contains the addition, ‘This law have 
they (the above-named towns) of the customs of London, so they say.’ In 
the passage relating to Beverley a mayor is mentioned: the fact is, of 
course, noteworthy, but Beverley was not the only town, as Mr. Leach 
concludes, which, having a mayor at an early date, lost him again for 
centuries. Gloucester is another case in point. Mr. Leach seeks to ex- 
plain the meaning of these rules, and first rejects absolutely the sugges- 
tion which has been put forward that the weavers and fullers suffered as 
foreigners. He thinks it might as well be asserted that bakers and 
butchers were foreigners because they were under certain restrictions 
touching their trades. But the obvious reply to this is that we know of 
no borough laws which deprived butchers and bakers of their oath against 
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a freeman, as these laws deprive weavers and fullers. Mr. Leach speaks 
lightly of Dr. Gross’s comments, but he seems to have read only one of 
the passages in which this subject is, as he says, ‘ got rid of’ in the ‘ Gild 
Merchant,’ and to have overlooked the additional evidence cited in the 
addenda, vol. i. p. xix,and on pp. 213-4 ; at least the evidence there cited 
is not discussed, evidence which seems to show that each set of facts calls 
for its own appropriate explanation. From the Winchester records it 
looks as if a special circumstance led to the hostility of the borough, the 
fact that the weavers and fullers had planted themselves on ground liable 
to be ‘ subtracted’ from the borough’s power ; elsewhere the weavers and 
fullers may have already formed powerful organisations of their own before 
the borough got its merchant gild, and may have lost their opportunity of 
taking up the new franchises, deeming themselves strong in their own. 
Mr. Leach’s explanation is that these laws hostile to weavers and 
fullers were part of a general and very ancient scheme to depress all 
craftsmen ; if weavers and fullers were more repressed than other crafts- 
men (which he thinks not certain), then ‘ it is probably because they were 
the earliest important class of landless industrial workers.’ He sees a 
movement in progress through the ages by which the merchant first 
‘raised himself above the dead level of serfdom in his merchant gild of 
unknown antiquity.” ‘Manual and probably menial occupations came 
later’ out of this universal serfdom, which, in Mr. Leach’s view, absorbed 
‘the great majority’ of the inhabitants of urban and village communities. 
He refers to the wealthy gild of London weavers as an example. 
In 1130 they paid to the king’s exchequer 16/. for their gild, through 
Robert son of Leofstan son of Orgar, as we are taught, and Mr. Leach 
would have us view these London ‘barons’ as thralls emerging from 
their servile state. ‘It would take more space than can be allowed in a 
review to enter upon a discussion of such a conception of early English 
society ; we must leave it for the members of the Selden Society to 
measure at its true worth. ‘lfric’s wonderful‘ Colloquy’ needs a new 
glossator if we are to read into it the servitude of the goldsmith, silver- 
smith, ironsmith, brazier, tree-wright, salter, leather-worker, and cook. 
Observing that there is no later trace of any gild of brewers at 
Beverley, and that there can have been ‘no real’ brewsters’ gild there, 
Mr. Leach nevertheless bids us find in an allusion to brewster gild ‘ the 
earliest mention of a craft gildin Beverley.’ Surely we have here a tax, a 
geld, nota craftgild. The unknown cima (rendered ‘ vat’) must represent 
the known cuva. The feast of St. Thomas’s translation is dated in two 
places 7 June, elsewhere 8 July, elsewhere correctly. The dates of 
feasts have not been supplied as a rule, and if the date falls before or 
after a feast the reader has Veen left to work out the date for himself, a 
course not usual in the volumes of the Selden Society. . The translation 
is dangerously loose; we have iwdex=court, cognovit=took cognisance, 
sacramentum=order, ad sectam domini=as to suit. of the lord, and 
calige clausure (contrasted with calige rotunde)=cloth hose, without 
indication that this last must be a guess. Mary Bateson. 
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Deutsche Reichstagsakten. XI. Band. ‘ Deutsche Reichstagsakten unter 
Kaiser Sigmund:’ VY. Abteilung, 1483-1485. Herausgegeben von 
Gustav Beckmann. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1898.) 


THe general character and the importance of this publication are too 
well known for it to be necessary to enlarge upon them. Owing to the 
death of Weizsicker in 1889 and repeated changes in the editorial staff 
there had been a pause of ten years since a volume (vol. ix.) of the early 
series last appeared. But now a more regular continuation of the great 
work is insured under the direction of Professor Quidde, Dr. Beckmann 
and Dr. Herre being the acting editors. The issue of vol. x. by Dr. Herre 
is promised shortly, and will contain everything relating to Sigismund’s 
coronation in Rome. It has been preceded by vol. xi., edited by Dr. 
Beckmann, which embraces the period from June 1433 to November 1435 
and contains matter of the most varied interest. Much of this, of course, 
centres round the council of Basel, for the history of which some entirely 
new material, which had escaped even Haller in his ‘ Concilium Basiliense,’ 
has been brought to light, while other matter, already contained in 
John of Segovia’s great chronicle, has only now been made really acces- 
sible. Other questions on which new light is thrown stand in more or 
less close relation to the doings of the council, such as the armaments 
against the Hussites and the emperor’s treaty with Venice directed 
against Milan. The statesmanship of the time is illustrated by 
Sigismund’s alliance with Charles of France against Philip of Burgundy, 
the close ally of the emperor’s ally Henry of England, while Philip’s 
alliance with Henry had not prevented the duke from encroaching 
upon the imperial territory. A great part of the volume is taken 
up with Sigismund’s attempts to create some sort of working 
constitution for the empire, or in other ways relates to the constitutional 
machinery of Germany, such as it was, and chiefly to financial affairs. 
This latter portion might advantageously have been consulted by Dr. 
Nuglisch for his article on ‘ Das Finanzwesen des deutschen Reiches unter 
Kaiser Sigmund,’ in the February number of the Jahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalékonomie und Statistik. In his measures for raising money the 
emperor was more successful than in his constitutional schemes. On the 
whole he shows to decidedly greater advantage than recent accounts of 
his reign would lead one to believe. He appears to have been ingenious 
and honestly intentioned to remove immediaté difficulties, leaving 
questions of principle to solve themselves at some future date. Out of 
333 documents printed in this volume 176 were hitherto entirely unknown 
and 44 partially known, only 113 having previously been printed in full. 
F. KEuTGEN. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Arranged and Catalogued by James Garrpner, ©.B., LL.D., and 
R. H. Bropre. Vol. XVII. (H.M. Stationery Office. 1900.) 


In one respect the seventeenth volume of Dr. Gairdner’s ‘ Calendar’ is a 
little disappointing ; it contains a very small proportion of documents 
which have not been printed or calendared before. The more important 
of the state papers are included among those printed in eleven volumes by 
the Record Commission sixty yearsago; the French correspondence is given 
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in Kaulek’s ‘ Correspondance de Marillac,’ the Spanish in the Spanish 
calendar, and the Scottish papers are either calendared by Thorpe or printed 
in full in the ‘ Hamilton Papers.’ The proceedings of the privy council 
were accessible in the last volume of Nicolas or the first of Dasent, and 
most of the private letters in the Parker Society’s ‘Original Letters,’ 
the ‘ Corpus,’ and Pole’s ‘ Epistolae.’ Itis, however, a manifest advantage 
to have alternative renderings of some of these documents—more 
particularly those in the Spanish calendar—prepared with the care Dr. 
Gardiner and Mr. Brodie bestow on their work, and the lack of unprinted 
material is not their fault. This unprinted material consists mainly of 
the grants and payments which are calendared from the patent rolls, 
augmentation records, &c., and the muster rolls. The grants, which 
include the endowments of the newly founded bishoprics of Oxford and 
Bristol, would provide excellent material for a really satisfactory Tudor 
‘ Book of Dignities ;’ and another admirable practice followed by Dr. 
Gairdner is that of summarising acts of parliament not included in the 
‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ for private acts of parliament are often of public 
interest, and are among the most inaccessible of materials for history. 
The year 1542, covered by this volume, was singularly barren of events 
of domestic importance. Except those of Catherine Howard and her 
friends there were no state trials, and except the proclamation for the 
use of Bibles ‘ of the greatest volume’ in churches there was no alteration 
in the practice or doctrine of the church. Henry VIII seems to have 
been satisfied with his ‘ whip with six strings’ and with his ecclesiastical 
supremacy, which a proclamation in this volume ‘to dispense with the 
law of the church’ shows to have been as absolute as he could reasonably 
desire. The main interest of the year centres round Henry’s relations with 
Francis and Charles and his designs on Scotland. With regard to our 
knowledge of the latter this volume adds little to the ‘ Hamilton Papers,’ 
but it is interesting to find that Henry VIII’s revival of the feudal claims 
over Scotland, which has, with curious infelicity, been ascribed to the 
Protector Somerset, was determined upon before, and not after, the death 
of James V. Dr. Gairdner postpones until his next volume his considera- 
tion of this development of Henry VIII’s Scottish policy, which is 
obviously distasteful to him. The air of injured innocence which Henry 
always assumed in his dealings with Scotland does rather recall the fable 
of the wolf and the lamb, but modern methods of dealing with small 
states are not so scrupulous and conciliatory that we need expend much 
indignation on Henry’s treatment of Scotland. Incidentally, of course, a 
number of valuable facts are brought out in this volume, as, for instance, 
that Prince Edward was as early as 1542 thought to be ‘ of a constitution 
not likely to live long ;’ that Hertford stood as sponsor for Dudley, his 
future rival, when he was created Viscount Lisle; that Norfolk retreated 
from Scotland in October 1542, not, as Froude says, because it was ‘ inad- 
visable’ to proceed, but because the transport had hopelessly broken 
down ; that within a few days of James V’s death Lisle expressed a wish 
for the infant Mary’s marriage with Prince Edward, and a fear that the 
French would try to carry her off; and that proposals were made in 1542 
for the government of Ireland similar to those which Elizabeth carried out 
when she erected the four presidencies of Leinster, Ulster, Munster, and 
Connaught. The editing of this volume is characterised by all the 
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laborious care and accuracy we have learnt to expect from Dr. Gairdner 
and his assistant Mr. R. H. Brodie. Four or five more volumes should 
finish this ‘ calendar,’ which will then be thé most magnificent corpus of 
materials for the history of any reign, ancient or modern, English or 
foreign. It is earnestly to be hoped that it will not there be left 
purpureus pannus, but will be continued into the reign of Edward VI, 
which is more threadbare in the way of published materials than the 
reign of Henry VIII was before this calendar was begun. 

A. F. Pontarp. 


A History of the People of the Netherlands. By Petrus Jonannes BLokg, 
Professor of Dutch History in the University of Leyden. Part III. 
1559-1621. Translated by Ruta Putnam. (New York: Putnam. 
1900.) 

Tuts volume deals with the whole of the momentous and eventful period 

covered by the three well-known works of Motley. The fact gives additional 

interest to the present publication in English form of the conscientious 
labours of Professor Blok. Motley in his picturesque and fascinating 

narrative scarcely attempted to conceal the fact that he wrote from a 

partisan point of view. But the very charm of his volumes and the 

eloquent persuasiveness of his special pleading render it the more incum- 

bent upon his successors in the same field to approach the subject in a 

different spirit. To a Netherlander, even more than to a foreigner, it is, 

no doubt, a difficult task to eliminate prejudice and bias altogether in 
dealing with certain aspects and episodes of the revolt, and it is to the 
credit of Professor Blok that he has throughout preserved a strictly 
scientific impartiality. He has not only made himself thoroughly master of 
his subject—and there are few epochs in history of which such voluminous 
and valuable contemporary records and sources survive—but he has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree in treating controversial questions with 
fairness and an open mind. He has taken as his model that admirable 
historian Robert Fruin, whose death in 1899 caused widespread regret. 
Fruin’s ‘ Tien Jaren uit den Tachtigjarigen Oorlog,’ 1588-1598, is the best 
book ever written upon the Netherland revolt, and no writer on the same 
subject can do better than imbibe its spirit and follow its methods. The 
multitudinous studies and articles on this period contributed by Fruin 
during his long lifetime to various reviews and transactions are now being 
reprinted and published in collected form by the Historisch Genootschap 
te Utrecht, and are all worthy of careful study.! Professor Blok, by 
following in the footsteps of such a master, has presented us, in the 

volume under notice, with a narrative that may be pronounced to be a 

trustworthy, well-balanced, and useful introduction to the study of one of 

the most involved and difficult chapters of history. It may, indeed, be not 
unjustly urged that the style at times is dull and somewhat lacking in 
literary quality, and the canvas overcrowded with names and facts. This 
is no doubt largely due to inevitable condensation. The aim, however, 
of every writer should be to place himself in the position of the unin- 
structed reader, and to strive above all things towards clearness. Great 
care, for instance, should be taken that the same person should not appear 
under different names without adequate explanation; but here within 

? Robert Fruin’s Verspreide Geschriften, uitgegeven door Dr. P. J. Blok, Dr. P, L. 
Muller en Mr, 8. Muller, Fz., 4 deelen, (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1900-1901.) 
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half a page we may find Anthony Perrenot, bishop of Arras, and Gran- 
velle, bishop of Arras, and the marquis of Bergen from time to time 
appears as De Berghes. ‘The brilliant John Marnix, brother of St. 
Aldegonde, makes his only entrance upon the stage as ‘ the inexperienced 
Thoulouse,’ and the name of the combat, Austruweel, at which he fell on 
18 March 1567 is not even mentioned. Again, to takea different case, the 
timely loan of Arend van Dorp, which had so opportune an effect in 
swaying the minds of William of Orange’s lukewarm German supporters 
at a critical moment, finds no place in these pages. Such flaws are, how- 
ever, of infrequent occurrence. 

One of the best features of the work is that it aims at being something 
more than a mere political history. The chapters which deal with the 
expansion of commerce, the growth of the East India Company, and the 
development of literature, art, science, and scholarship are excellent. 
Moreover, nothing could be better than Professor Blok’s judicious 
treatment of such complicated and controversial periods as the Leicester 
régime and the crisis of 1617-19. His appreciation of the parts 
played by Oldenbarneveldt and Maurice respectively in their struggle 
for supremacy in the state is eminently just and well weighed. 
A very useful and complete. appendix contains an account of the 
sources of Netherland history, 1559-1621. This is divided into writings 
(1) on the Spanish side, (2) on the royalist side, mainly emanating from 
the catholic Netherlands, (3) on the side of the rebels. Finally comes an 
account of the long series of historians who have devoted works of greater 
or less compass to the conflict against Spain. This appendix adds greatly 
to the value of Professor Blok’s history as a handbook of reference for 
students. The volume has also a map and an index to the chief names 
to be found in the text (but not in the appendix). 

The translator’s work is unfortunately far from being satisfactory. 
A few specimens of the extraordinary English it contains will suffice to 
justify this verdict, Thus— 


In the midst of great dangers the political condition of Europe again and 
again lamed the power of the doughty foe (p. v); the middle point of avarice 
was the regent’s private secretary, scon notorious as Argenteros for his greed 
and avarice (p. 11); they must resign him their positions (p. 18); it was 
hoped tkat the latter could be persuaded to a combined step (p. 31); he had 
antagonised Netherland officials like Viglius and Orpper (p. 59); Anjou’s attitude, 
as a Valois, was very uncertain (p. 132); the man free from his own profit 
(p. 179) ; they declared it was out of ther power to help wage the common war 
against Spain (p. 183) ; besides reaping advantage from the increase in population 
the provinces gained profit from the taxes imposed by them (p. 185) ; on various 
sides meanwhile the questionable side of this traffic with the enemy became 
evident (p. 186) ; in addition to the Sont tax they were to protest against the 
formation of a Danish East India Company (p. 869). 


For ‘ Sont tax’ here should be ‘ Sound duty.’ Grorae Epmunpson. 
Henry Barrow, Separatist (15502-1598), and the Exiled Church of Amster- 


dam (1598-1622). By F. T. Powicke, Ph.D. (London: James 
Clarke. 1900.) 


Tue only sections of real interest in this work are those devoted to 
Barrow’s doctrine of the church and to the story of the separatist church at 
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Amsterdam down to 1622. In this latter Dr. Powicke proves conclusively 
the non-existence of the so-called recantation of Francis Johnson, - 
which Mr. Arber claims to have unearthed. Incidentally he reprimands 
Mr. Arber for the unhistorical spirit which he betrays in the ‘ Story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers.’ Dr. Powicke has the advantage of having made a pains- 
taking perusal of Barrow’s works and of showing a moderation of tone and 
view which contrasts very strongly with Mr. Arber’s style of treatment. 
But here his advantage ceases. He has no adequate knowledge of the 
ultimate sources of the period with which he attempts to deal, and all the 
unsettled questions of Barrow’s biography he leaves unsettled still, if 
indeed he does not increase the confusion. It is surely inexcusable that 
any one should attempt to deal with the Elizabethan period without first- 
hand and exhaustive reference to the State Papers and other manuscript 
sources, In this particular instance two difficulties of Barrow’s life are 
soluble by evidence which was easily within Dr. Powicke’s reach. Barrow’s 
pedigree on his mother’s side is given in an editorial note. to the Report on 
the Wodehouse Manuscripts,' from which it is clear that the wife of 
Bishop Aylmer could not have been a sister of Barrow’s mother. It states 
definitely too the exact relationship between Barrow and Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, whose wife was Anne, the third coheiress of Henry Bures of Acton, 
Suffolk. We would suggest that the coheiresses of this Bures were his 
sisters, not his daughters (as stated in the aforesaid report), as this Bures 
is represented as dying, aged 26, in 1528, whereas Mary Bures, the 
youngest coheiress (and Barrow’s mother), was born in December 1519. 
Again at a later point Dr. Powicke falls into all the confusion of the ordinary 
authorities as to the date of Barrow’simprisonment. His colleague Green- 
wood was arrested shortly before 8 Oct. 1587. On that date the latter 
was examined at the bishop’s palace at London, and ‘ deposed of his 
being in Norfolk about two years past.’? Barrow must therefore have 
been arrested in the November following, and all his own subsequent 
indications of dates, with one exception, agree with this. For instance, 
on 13 Nov. 1590, in a petition to Burghley, the two prisoners speak of 
their grievous injuries by three years’ imprisonment.’ Sir George Paule, 
in his life of Whitgift (1612), has the date correctly. He says Barrow 
and Greenwood were convened before the high commissioners in November 
1587. Caleulating from this point onwards, it is plain that Barrow 
suffered an uninterrupted imprisonment down to his execution. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that Barrow himself in his ‘ brief of the examination’ 
puts down his own examination as 19 Nov. 1586. But he evidently wrote 
at a subsequent period, and ‘so sure as my memorie could carry,’ and 
there can be no doubt as to the error. As it is, the statement has misled 
all subsequent writers, and in order to overcome the difficulties and dis- 
crepancies created by the adoption of 1586 instead of 1587 Dr. Powicke 
is driven to suppose that Barrow’s imprisonment was relaxed, or that he 
was possibly out on bail during part of 1587 and was again arrested in 
the November of that year. It is important to establish that Barrow’s im- 
prisonment was continuous from November 1587, since the fact disposes of 


' Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th Rep., App. 4, p. 407-8. 
2 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Eliz. cciv. no. 10. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on Hatfield MSS. iv. 73. 
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any possibility of Barrow’s having mixed himself up with the Marprelate 
. writings, he being continuously in prison all through the Marprelate period. 

His indictment at Newgate was in May 1588, not in 1587. Dr. Powicke 
might with advantage in this connexion look at the ‘ Acts of the Privy 
Council,’ xviii. 62, xix. 292-3. 


W. A. SHaw. 


Calendar of Letters and State Papers relating to English Affairs preserved 
in, or originally belonging to, the Archives of Simancas. Vol. IV. 
Elizabeth, 1587-1608. Edited by Martin A. 5. Hume. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1899.) 


Tue fourth volume of this calendar, extending from 1587 to the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, covers a period rarely equalled in English history for 
stirring events. It comprises Drake’s expedition to Cadiz in 1587, the 
Armada in 1588, the expedition to Corujia in 1589, the Cadiz expedition 
of 1596, the Islands voyage in 1597, and the final attempt of Spain to 
conquer England through Ireland in 1601-2. Diplomatic relations 
between England and Spain were, of course, suspended during the war, 
but Mendoza, after his ignominious expulsion from England, remained 
at Paris to collect information about English designs, to foment, if pos- 
sible, disaffection in England, and to bring the desires of a section of Roman 
catholics there and in Scotland into line with the projects of Spain. His 
correspondence, therefore, fills a considerable part of this volume, and the 
Armada accounts for most of the rest. Fully a third is devoted to 
despatches from the duke of Medina Sidonia, Alexander of Parma, narra- 
tives by various officers in the fleet, and minutes of the debates of the council 
of war on the admiral’s ship. Some of these have been printed in Professor 
Laughton’s ‘Defeat of the Spanish Armada,’ but the majority are here 
published for the first time, and they give a more complete account than 
has hitherto been accessible of the Armada from the Spanish point of 
view. The return of the Armada carries us two thirds of the way through 
this volume, the remaining third sufficing for the last fourteen years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The paucity of documents here indicated is difficult 
to explain; it is not clear why there should be so many documents 
relating to Drake’s expedition to Cadiz in 1587 and so few to that of 
Essex in 1596. The Islands yoyage and the invincible armada are scarcely 
mentioned, and the documents relating to the last struggle in Ireland are 
exceedingly meagre. Nor can their absence from this volume be ex- 
plained on the ground that they do not exist. In Martin Fernandez de 
Navarette’s ‘ Coleccion de Documentos inéditos’ (vol. xxxvi.) there are 
230 pages of documentos relativos d la toma y saco de Cadiz por les 
Ingleses en julio de 1596, and nearly all of them are marked as extant 
among the archives at Simancas; yet Mr. Hume has not a single docu- 
ment relating to that exploit. In vol. xliii. of the same collection (pp. 
468 sqq.) is a letter from Juan de Silva describing the English descent in 
Peniche, in vols. xli. and xlii. there are documents relating to English affairs 
among the‘ Cartas del Almirante de Aragon, Don Francisco de Mendoza,’ 
and also in vol. xlii. among the ‘ Cartas del Archiduque Alberto ’—e.g. p. 
319, negociaciones con Inglaterra; p. 801, paces con Inglaterra; and p. 
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447, politica con Inglaterra—and none of them are mentioned by Mr. 
Hume. It is not because he has adopted the principle of not calendaring 
documents already printed elsewhere, for he calendars documents printed 
by Teulet, Professor Laughton, and Patrick Forbes. There are probably 
materials as abundant for the closing events of Elizabeth’s reign as 
for the Armada, and Mr. Hume’s failure to trace them robs this volume 
of its claim to be regarded as a complete calendar of the Simancas docu- 
ments relating to English affairs. 

Mr. Hume’s editorial methods are equally unfortunate. On p. 74 he 
prints ‘Advices from England,’ which begin, ‘Drake left Plymouth 
on Saturday, 11 April (by our [7.e. the new] style).’ Thereupon Mr. Hume 
adds anote : ‘ There is evidently some confusion of dates here. Drake’s fleet 
left Plymouth on the 12th (English style).’ Again on p. 97 Mendoza 
reports Drake’s sailing ‘from Plymouth, 11 April; ’ whereupon Mr. Hume 
inserts in brackets ‘ o. s.,’ meaning presumably ‘ old style.’ Yet Mendoza’s 
informant was approximately correct. Drake’s fleet did not actually 
leave Plymouth on Saturday, 11 April (new style), but it did on Sunday, 
the 12th (the 2nd according to the English or old style). Mr. Froude 
gives the dates correctly, so does Professor Laughton in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ and so does Mr. Corbett in his ‘ Drake and the 
Tudor Navy.’ Yet Mr. Hume must needs contradict them all, and his 
document into the bargain, in order to introduce a ‘confusion of dates’ 
which exists only in his own mind: 11 April was a Tuesday and nota 
Saturday at all by the old style ; and he need not have invented (p. 97) 
a north-west gale which carried Drake to Cadiz in the impossible time 
of seven days. As a matter of fact Drake’s fleet was scattered by a storm 
soon after leaving Plymouth, and it took several days to reassemble, 
and seventeen days to get to Cadiz. [Finally in order to work in the 
ten missing days Mr. Hume makes Drake remain twelve days instead 
of two in Cadiz harbour. Truly, as he himself remarks, ‘there is 
some confusion of dates here.’ Again on p. 553 there is a letter from 
Don Antonio relating to the Coruiia expedition, in which he says, 
‘This fleet sailed from here to Coruiia, whither the queen and council 
had ordered it to go direct.’ Mr. Hume contradicts Don Antonio and 
interposes a note to the effect that ‘the attack on the town of Coruiia 
was against the queen’s orders,’ thereby, as Mr. Corbett points out,! giving 
new life to the ‘persistent error’ that Drake and Norris were ordered 
to go direct to Lisbon. Once more, on p. 664 Mr. Hume in a note 
on the archpriest controversy remarks that the pope ‘appointed as 
archpriest the Jesuit Blackwell,’ thereby showing that he cannot have 
read Mr. Law’s ‘ Archpriest Controversy,’ which he gives as his authority, 
or have any conception of what that controversy was about. On p. xiv 
Mr. Hume states that Sir Henry Wotton was sent in 1586 to France to 
prove to Henry III that Mary Stuart had made Philip her heir. Henry 
Wotton was then an undergraduate at New College; the envoy was his 
half-brother Edward, afterwards first Baron Wotton,and the certified 
transcripts of Mary’s letters and his instructions how to use them are 
extant in the British Museum.? On p. 618 we are told that Tyrone 


1 The Successors of Drake, p. 2, note. 2 Add. MS. 33256, ff. 172-205. 
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‘entered Munster, near Dublin;’ in the index Charles Paget is confused 
with his brother Thomas, third Baron Paget, and among the distortions of 
well-known names may be noted Woddons for Wodehouse, Benenfield for 
Bedingfield, and Clerker for Elerker. 

These are, however, trifles compared with Mr. Hume’s treatment of the 
real crux of this correspondence—namely, the identity of ‘ Julio’ or‘ Julius’ 
and ‘ the new confidant’ or ‘ the new friend,’ two spies from whom Mendoza 
derived his information about English affairs. ‘Julio’ and ‘the new 
confidant’ are, according to Mr. Hume, one and the same person, and 
that none other than Sir Edward Stafford, the English ambassador at the 
court of Henry III. Now Stafford has hitherto been known as the friend 
and companion of Henry of Navarre, as a loyal servant of his country and 
staunch adherent of the protestant faith, who refused to drape his embassy 
during the feast of Corpus Christi, and on the Day of Barricades, when 
Guise offered him a guard, replied that he represented the majesty of 
England and would accept no other protection. It would, therefore, be 
not a little piquant if it were found that Stafford was all the time betray- 
ing his country and his friends, giving, as Mendoza puts it, ‘momentary 
advice of everything touching your majesty’s service’ and ‘ turning him- 
self inside out’ for Mendoza’s benefit (pp. 194, 256.) It will be convenient 
first of all to quote a few phrases from Mr. Hume’s own calendar, 
illustrating the alleged identity of ‘Julio’ and ‘ the new confidant.’ On 
p. 134 Mendoza writes to Philip : ‘to the adjoined advices given me by the 
new confidant and confirmed by Julio ;’ on p. 480 Philip writes to Mendoza, 
‘Do not appear to take any notice of it either to the new confidant or to 
Julio himself ;’ and on p. 201 Mendoza writes, ‘ The new confidant has very 
rarely any news from England, and the information sent to me by Julio 
I generally receive previously from other quarters.’ With regard to the 
alleged identity between ‘Julio’ and Sir Edward Stafford it must be 
remembered that Stafford was living at Paris all this time, and that 
Mendoza, from whose letters to Philip the following quotations are, unless 
otherwise stated, made, was also living at Paris. 

P. 118. On 1 July, Mendoza writes, ‘I am advised by Julius from 
London under date of 16 ultimo.’ 

P. 189. ‘ Julius advises me that the queen of England has written to 
her ambassador here.’ 

P. 148. ‘Julius informs me that by letters written to the am- 
bassador . ; 

P. 173. Julius ‘informs me that Secretary Pinart has sent word to the 
English ambassador.’ 

P. 194. ‘Julio writes to me saying that no orders are given to this 
ambassador... .’ 

P. 198. On 31 January Mendoza writes, ‘ Since closing the accompany- 
ing letters I have received advices from Julio from London dated 21st 
instant (n.s.), saying that the treasurer assured him . . . Julio also informs 
me that the treasurer had ordered the English ambassador here. . . 
Julio adds that the treasurer tells him .. .’ 

P. 209. Philip writes to Mendoza, ‘ You might even in a roundabout 
way through Julio signify to the English ambassador ... .’ 

P. 213. On 25 February Mendoza reports, ‘ Julio writes me by letters 


a 
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of the 7th instant from England that the treasurer told him . . . He [Julio] 
said the English ambassador in France was of the same opinion.’ 

P, 230. On 15 March Mendoza says, ‘I have news from Julio of the 
19th ultimo, reporting that the treasurer had told him . . . Julio also 
informs me that the treasurer tells him .. . 


P. 256. ‘Julio writes me that the ambassador [Stafford] had been in- 
structed to answer in this way.’ 


P. 257. ‘ Julio also writes that the queen has ordered her ambassador 
here*. . .” 


P. 261. ‘ Except what Julio writes to me the ambassador has been 
instructed to reply .. .’ 

P, 272. Philip writes to Mendoza, ‘I note in your letters about 
England the excellent hints you are giving to Julio . . . and also the good 
steps he was taking to discover the negotiations being conducted by his 
ambassador, and to frustrate the evil designs of the French.’ Stafford as 
‘Julio’ is here endeavouring to discover what negotiations he, as am- 
bassador, is carrying on ! 

P. 278. On 8 May Mendoza writes, ‘Julio reports in a letter from 
London of the 20th ultimo’ various conversations he had had with 
Walsingham and Burghley, and concludes thus: ‘They write to the 
English ambassador here, telling him to be vigilant.’ 

P. 366. On 8 August 1588 Mendoza writes, ‘I have letters from 
England, dated 29th ultimo, from Julio;’ on p. 495, ‘I have no fresh 
advices from England from Julio;’ and on p. 490 Mendoza writes on 
26 Nov., ‘Julio writes to me, under date of 29th ultimo, a letter 
which has been delayed by weather.’ When one comes to think of it the 
weather must have been bad to delay for four weeks a letter in its transit 
from Sir Edward Stafford, living in one house in Paris, to Mendoza, living 
in another. 

Now let us examine by the same method Mr. Hume’s assertion of the 
identity of Sir Edward Stafford and the ‘new confidant’ or the ‘new 
friend.’ 


P. 68. ‘ The new confidant informs me that the English ambassador 
has seen Secretary Pinart.’ 


P. 86. ‘ The new friend reports that the queen of England writes on 
the 29th to her ambassador. .’ 

P. 87. ‘ Everything I have set down here was seen by my confidant in 
the letters themselves : ’"—surely an absurd remark if the confidant was the 
ambassador to whom the letters were addressed. 

P. 107. Philip writes, ‘I note what the new friend told you about the 
wish of the English to form a closer union with the Christian King, and 
the active steps that were being taken with that object by the English 
ambassador.’ 

P. 198. Mendoza writes, ‘Since closing this my new confidant 
reports that Marshal de Biron has seen the English ambassador . . . 
He says the king wishes for a private interview with the ambassador.’ 

P. 222. ‘The new confidant informed me that Secretary Pinart 
would go that same day to carry the King’s reply to the English 
ambassador.’ 


P. 256. ‘The new confidant tells me that on the 18th this king sent 
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a valet de chambre to the English ambassador to say that he wished to 
see him privately.’ 

P. 257. ‘ The new confidant tells me that Marshal de Biron saw the 
English ambassador on the 29th instant.’ 

P. 261. ‘The new confidant caused me to delay this courier two 
days, in the belief that the English ambassador was to have audience 
of the king . . . The new confidant assures me that this intelligence was 
sent to the English ambassador by the king.’ 

P. 278. ‘I hear from the new confidant that Horatio Pallavicini 
writes in the same tone to the English ambassador here.’ 

P. 308. ‘I learn from the new confidant that the English ambassador 
had not sent the queen’s letter to the king.’ 

There are equally conclusive passages on pp. 852, 869, 416, 516-7: 
yet Mr. Hume writes (p. 541), ‘I have no doubt whatever that they 
both [i.e. ‘Julio’ and ‘the new confidant’ | stood for Stafford ;’ in his 
index he merely gives a cross reference from Julio to Sir Edward Stafford, 
while ‘the new confidant’ does not even get a cross reference, the 
references to him being entered sans phrase under Stafford. ‘M. 
Forneron,’ he naively adds, ‘ who, perhaps, has not followed the corre- 
spondence quite so closely as I have been obliged to do, fails to identify 
Julio as Stafford.’ 

Finally we may quotea few passages that throw some light on the question 
whether Stafford was in traitorous correspondence with Mendoza at all. 
On p. 209, Philip writes, ‘I am awaiting with interest to know whether 
you have penetrated the meaning and result of the interviews between the 
Christian King and the English ambassador ; ’ and the fourth paragraph in 
the same letter is only intelligible on the assumption that Philip thought 
Stafford loyal to Elizabeth. On p. 215 Mendoza reports an audience 
between Stafford and Henry III, thinks that it was on some important 
matter, and adds, ‘I will try to discover what it is.’ On p. 228 Philip 
writes, ‘What you say about the negotiations between the king [of 
France] and the English is of great importance. You will do your best 
to get at the bottom of them.’ On p. 259 Mendoza, referring to another 
interview between Stafford and Henry, says, ‘If I can discover what 
passes I will report.’ On p. 266 he excuses himself for not knowing 
what passed between Henry and Stafford on the ground that those 
present could not hear what the king said. On p. 869 he writes, ‘I 
cannot learn from the new confidant that any negotiations are going on 
here between the king and the ambassador ;’ and again on p. 477 he 
complains that Julio ‘ cannot discover that the king is carrying on any 
negotiations with the English ambassador.’ On p. 511 he writes, ‘The 
above intelligence is published by the English ambassador here . . . but, 
as I have no reports from my confidants, I cannot affirm the present con- 
dition of the armaments.’ Yet Mr. Hume wishes us to believe that 
Stafford was ‘momentarily giving information’ to Mendoza, and ‘ turn- 
ing himself inside out’ for the Spaniard’s edification. 

Who ‘ Julio’ and ‘the new confidant’ really were it is not easy to 
determine. From the passages we have cited it is clear that ‘Julio’ was 
living in London, where his office brought him into frequent contact with 
Walsingham, and more particularly with Burghley, the lord high 
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treasurer. He ‘ was in arrears in his account with the qucen more than 
15,000 crowns’ (p. 310), a fact which alone would dispose of the idea that 
he was an ambassador, and it is fairly obvious that he was in some way 
connected with the treasury. The circumstances point to Sir Thomas 
Shirley, the father of the three famous brothers, who, as treasurer of the 
wars in the Netherlands, was an official subordinate of Lord Burghley, 
and, like ‘Julio,’ was deeply in debt to the queen, who subsequently put 
him in prison and confiscated the revenues of his estates.* The ‘ new 
confidant’ appears to have been either in the service of the English 
embassy at Paris or in that of the French secretary Pinart. But the 
difficulty of identification, in any case serious, is increased by the 
obscurity Mr. Hume introduces into some of his documents and the obvious 
colour which his preconceived theory about Stafford has given to others. 
For instance, on p. 7 we read, ‘ His [Stafford’s| answer was that he him- 
self was quite willing to trust me [Mendoza], but the queen was so much 
set against me that it [‘ to enter frankly into relations with me’) would 
be most unadvisable. The only meaning we can extract from this 
passage is that Elizabeth had no objection to Stafford’s betraying her 
secrets, provided that he betrayed them to some one less obnoxious to her 
than Mendoza. He goes on, ‘I caused Arundell to tell him that your 
majesty had been informed of his resolution; and that, in consequence 
of it, you had had a cipher sent to Arundell, by means of which he might 
advise your majesty direct of what Arundell said. What Mr. Hume 
means is, apparently, that Arundell might advise Philip direct of what 
Stafford said; what he prints is nonsense. When Mr. Butler's ‘ Foreign 
Calendar’ has reached this period, and when the French and Spanish 
foreign correspondence has been published, it may be possible to 
unravel this tangle of treachery. We know that Stafford, with 
Burghley’s connivance, sometimes hoodwinked Mendoza by giving 
him false information; it is clear that Stafford’s kinsman by marriage, 
the traitor Charles Arundell, with a view to enhancing his own import- 
ance and increasing the salary he drew from Spain, endeavoured to 
persuade Mendoza that he could win over the English ambassador. But 
that Stafford was really a traitor, that he was ‘Julio’ or ‘the new 
confidant,’ are hypotheses contradicted on almost every page of this 
‘Calendar ;’ it must, however, be remembered that we are only arguing 
from the evidence as presented by Mr. Hume. A. F. Poutarp. 





The Successors of Drake. By Jutian 8. Consett. (London: Longmans. 
1900.) 


In this handsome volume Mr. Corbett completes the naval history of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the greater part of which he had written in his ‘ Drake 
and the Tudor Navy.’ The close of Elizabeth’s reign coincides roughly 
with the end of the Spanish war, which constitutes the first great epoch 
in England's naval history. The seven years between the death of Drake 
and that of Elizabeth comprise no events of such importance as Drake’s 
voyage round the world, his singeing of Philip’s beard in Cadiz harbour, 
or the defeat of the Armada; but the successful raid of Essex on Cadiz 
* See Dict. Nat. Biogr. lii. 138; Venetian Cal. 1592-1603, p. 588; Hatfield Cal. 
iv. 50; Rawlinson MS. 918, f. 34. 
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in 1596, the Islands voyage, and Cumberland’s expedition to Puerto Rico 
were naval operations of some magnitude, of which no adequate account 
has hitherto been written. Similarly Mr. Corbett does good service by 
his description of the exploits of Federigo Spinola’s galleys—an almost 
unknown episode of the war—and of the naval campaign off Ireland, the 
importance of which has been overlooked in the exclusive attention paid 
to the military operations of Essex, Mountjoy, and Carew. Mr. Corbett’s 
estimates of Ralegh and Essex deserve consideration, and most people 
will agree with him that Ralegh’s reputation on sea and land would have 
stood much lower but for his literary gifts and tragic end. His view of 
Essex finds some confirmation in the last volume of the ‘ Hatfield 
Calendar,’ but he glosses somewhat over Essex’s disastrous failure in 
Ireland, which deprives him of any claim to be considered a really great 
leader. Possibly Mr. Corbett is over-lenient to Essex as the head of the 
war party, for in the questions at issue between the men of war and the 
scribes Mr. Corbett is on the side of the men of war, and the case of the 
scribes scarcely meets with adequate presentation in his pages. Mr. Corbett 
still adheres to his theory of the revolution in naval tactics effected by 
Drake and his school ; he has not convinced all the naval experts, but his 
views do not affect his narrative in this volume, as there was no purely 
naval engagement. We notice that he now—no doubt rightly—credits 
George Fenner with the defeat of the Portuguese in the Azores, which 
in his ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy’ he ascribed to Thomas Fenner. 
Throughout the volume a few more dates would have materially eased 
the process of reference. But these are trifling matters compared with 
the many excellences of the book. Amid so much inferior historical 
work it is a real pleasure to come across a book so scholarly as it is. 
Mr. Corbett has gone to all the proper sources, both English and Spanish ; 
he has digested them thoroughly, and selected with no little skill the 
materials essential to his purpose. It is not often that a work of this 
kind is a commercial success, and we can only congratulate Mr. Corbett 
the more on the fact that his ‘ Drake’ has gone into a second edition ; 
this volume thoroughly deserves to be equally successful. 
A. F. Pottarp. 


Histoire de la Liberté de Conscience en France depuis Edit de Nantes 
jusqu’a juillet 1870. Par Gaston Bonet-Maury. (Paris: Alcan. 
1900.) 


M. Bonet-Maury does not tell us much that is new, but he relates with 
impartial accuracy facts which can hardly be too often placed before the 
public. In the latter half of the eighteenth century the French ‘ philo- 
sophers’ believed that they had dealt their enemy, the Roman church, 
such shrewd blows that the next generation must witness her death 
agony. They certainly would have laughed to scorn a prophet who 
should have ventured to predict that at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the church and the Jesuits would be scarcely less powerful in 
France and scarcely less formidable to the state than at the time of the 
League. In 1789 the cahiers of the lay estates almost unanimously 
demand a larger toleration of dissidents; in 1901 it can scarcely be 
doubted that, if every class and district of the country were invited to 
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express their feelings and wishes, it would be found that Jews and 

protestants are regarded with far less charity. A book, therefore, needs 
no apology which traces the history of liberty of conscience in France and 
which seeks to show that the country has prospered in proportion as the 
government has recognised the right of every man to hold and proclaim 
whatever opinions approve themselves to his conscience, and to worship 
his God as he pleases both in public and in private. The author perhaps 
is indeed too consistent. He would carry the principle of laissez faire 
in matters of religion to its furthest logical consequences. He deprecates 
all interference on the part of the state with religious bodies and 
associations, because such interference violates individual liberty. He 
cites with apparent approval the hypocritical appeals to freedom and to 
the right of conscience made by the Romanists, when their friends were 
not in power, and regards the administration of Guizot and the last ten 
years of the second empire as times when the true principles of toleration 
were best observed by the government. From this we might almost 
suspect him of being a more than usually well disguised Jesuit, were it 
not that he points out (p. 214) what liberty of conscience meant in the 
mouth of the catholics, and that he quotes with approval the weighty 
words of Renan : ‘ The church has never been, and never will be, tolerant ; 
it is impossible that she should be so, for, according to her, error is caused 
either by culpable ignorance or by disingenuous perversity. Honest 
error is an exception. Moreover no consideration can weigh against the 
one thing necessary, the salvation of men’s souls’ (compare also p. 187, 
too honest utterance of Leo XII). 

Guizot is the statesman of whom our author speaks with most ap- 
proval. That which by his own showing happened under Guizot’s adminis- 
tration should suggest to him some misgivings. That minister wished 
to obtain the support of the catholic party, and but for the resistance of 
the Voltairian king and of his wiser or more prejudiced colleagues he 
would have passed a law throwing the education of the country into the 
hands of the priesthood even more completely than was afterwards done 
by the loi Falloux, supported by Thiers, when in a fit of bowrgeois panic 
he was willing to assent to any measure likely to check the contagion of 
socialistic and communistic principles. Unable to offer this bribe to the 
church, Guizot persisted in refusing to interfere with the foundation of 
new monastic bodies and of other religious associations, and in attempting 
to maintain a friendly neutrality in the war between the catholics and the 
university. When he was compelled by the chamber to assent to the 
expulsion of the Jesuits he carried out the measure perfunctorily and 
with every regard for the feelings and the interests of the fathers. It 
may net have been in his power to prevent legal opposition to the free 
preaching of the faith he himself professed, but he need not have all but 
embroiled his country in war with England to support the encroachments 
of catholic missionaries at Tahiti, nor have silenced the -nost eloquent 
and gifted professors of the Collége de France, Quinet and Michelet, 
because they criticised the Jesuits over sharply. And for what reward ? 
To see the party which he attempted to propitiate by the sacrifice of 
his principles ally itself with his radical opponents to precipitate him 
from office and his master from the throne. The fact is that every party 
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in France has in turn yielded to the blandishments of the clericals, and 
always with little profit to themselves and much injury to the interests of 
the state. This may not be quite the lesson which M. Bonet-Maury 
seeks to convey; he rather attempts, as has already been said, to show 
that an intolerant policy has always been a mischievous policy. Yet 
that is perhaps little more than another way of putting the same truth. 
P. F. Winuerrt. 


A History of British India. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.L, M.A,, 
LL.D. Vol. If.: To the Union of the Old and New Companies under 
the Earl of Godolphin’s Award. (London: Longmans. 1900.) 


Tuts posthumous volume sees the light under the editorship of Mr. P. E. 
Roberts, who for some years was secretary to Sir W. Hunter. In 
January 1900, at the time of the author’s sudden death, seven out of the 
nine chapters of the present volume were already in type; but chapter 
viii. was only as yet drafted, and much still remained to be done, before 
the work could be issued to the public, besides the writing of a concluding 
chapter, which, as stated in the preface, has been wholly the work of 
the editor. But Sir W. Hunter has been fortunate in his literary 
executor. ‘Suddenly called away in the midst of apparent health and 
vigour,’ as his secretary tells us, ‘he had no time to give more than a bare 
hint of his wishes as to the book he had left incomplete.’ Before the end 
of the year, however, the volume was completed, and no truer praise 
can be given than the avowal that, without the statement in the preface, 
it would be hard to say at what point the author’s pen had been resumed 
by the hand of his editor. 

The present volume deals mainly with the events of the seventeenth 
century, and narrates the establishment of our countrymen in continental 
India, following on their ejection from the Spice Islands, which was the 
lamentable result of the Amboyna massacre. In other words Sir W. 
Hunter now gives at some length the history of our struggles to attain 
commercial supremacy in India against Dutch and Portuguese rivals, 
which, being achieved towards the close of the seventeenth century, led 
during the course of the eighteenth century to the establishment of our 
political supremacy in those parts as against our French rivals. 
The rise of the three presidencies, afterwards centred at Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras, each under circumstances peculiar to itself, forms 
the subject of as many chapters in the. present history. Thus at Surat, 
coming in contact from the first with the settled government of the 
Mughal empire, our factors had to secure their position by concluding at 
all risks a private treaty With the Portuguese viceroy at Goa; while 
for the service of the Mughal, and as against Goa, they maintained several 
squadrons of armed ships to act as coast police, these patrolling the 
ocean highway by which the Moslem pilgrims who embarked at Surat— 
‘the Gate of Mecca’ in India, as it was then called—were safely carried 
across to the Red Sea ports and then home again. On the other hand in 
Bengal, which was so far removed from the central government as to be 
almost a separate sovereignty in the Mughal empire, the circumstances of 
the case were different ; and our people had to deal warily with the semi- 
independent Mughal governor, who, after some trouble stirred up by the 
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Portuguese, did finally grant the English a license for trade, with leave to 
buy ground to build a factory, which after many changes came to be 
Calcutta. Throughout the limits of the Mughal empire, however, there 
had been no question of erecting fortifications, as was found to be necessary 
on the Madras coast, where, under grants from the Golconda kings, forts 
were built to secure the settlements against the raiding of the semi- 
independent coast rajas. At Masulipatam, for instance, then the sea- 
port of the Moslem kingdom of Golconda, and hence the chief ‘ outlet for 
the Golconda diamonds and rubies, for the marvels of textile industry 
which had developed under the fostering care of that luxurious inland 
court,’ the English in 1613 obtained a grant, written on a sheet of gold, 
empowering them to fortify their factory. In 1632 this grant was 
confirmed by the celebrated ‘ golden phirmaund’ of the king of Golconda, 
and the English, according to the contemporary translation of the royal 
edict, thus found themselves permanently established here and ‘ under 
the shadow of Me, the king, they shall sit down at rest and in safety.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the present volume is that 
entitled ‘The Company and the Commonwealth, 1649-1660,’ all the more 
because so little hitherto has been known about the dealings of Cromwell 
with the East India Company. 


Cromwell found the Dutch triumphant in Europe and Asia, our Indian 
relations with the Portuguese still left to the haphazard of local conventions on 
the Bombay coast, and Amboyna unavenged. He enforced from Portugal an 
open trade for the English in the east; from Holland he wrung the long denied 
redress for the torture and judicial slaughter of Englishmen in 1623, together 
with the restoration of the island then seized by the Dutch. Chief of all he 
definitely imposed on the company the principle of a permanent joint stock, on 
which it continued until its trade was thrown open in the nineteenth century. 


Now it will be remembered that, as narrated in the previous volume, 
King James when he came to know of the Amboyna massacre had been 
genuinely indignant, but his indignation unfortunately had spent itself 
‘in tears and inkhorn threats.’ Then King Charles had promised much, 
he had even seized on the Dutch vessels in his ports, but finally his 
majesty, being short of cash, and for a bribe, had let the Dutch ships 
go; so nothing was done. But Cromwell had gone differently to work. 
Satisfaction not being forthcoming in 1652 he declared war against 
Holland, and as a result the Dutch pledged themselves under the treaty 
of 1654 ‘that justice should be done on those who were partakers 
or accomplices in the massacre of the English at Amboyna.’ Then 
again in the matter of dispute with Portugal, as the author points out, 
Cromwell ‘prepared the way for peace by Blake’s cannon,’ and three months 
after the settlement with Holland the Portuguese by treaty renounced 
their exclusive claim to the commerce of the east, as based on the 
celebrated papal bull of 1493. 

The details of the famous charter of 1657, which Cromwell caused 
parliament to grant to the company, need not here be given. Un- 
fortunately no copy of the charter itself now exists, but Sir W. Hunter 
took every pains to piece together from contemporary notices the various 
items of its provisions, under which, as he writes, ‘ the corporation passed 
with little recognition of the change at the time, from its medieval to 
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its modern basis.’ As the author further points out 1657 was thus the 
first of ‘three cyclic dates’ for England in the east; for in 1757 the 
battle of Plassey was fought, and in 1857 the reconquest of India had to 
be effected after the sepoy revolt. Among many interesting subjects 
discussed in this volume which call for notice, had the space at command 
allowed, perhaps the most curious is the account of the life in India of the 
English during the seventeenth century given in chapter v., on ‘ The Com- 
pany’s Servants and Trade to 1660.’ The factors and their clerks out in 
the east were not always as obedient to the home directors as could have 
been wished; there was private trade, with not a little gambling, also 
the drinking of too much palepuntz (punch). These things naturally 
resulted in the violation of that golden rule of conduct laid down by the 
company for the guidance of their servants in the east, to wit that they 
should in all things aim solely ‘ at the glory of God and the interests of their 
employers,’ both of which matters factors and clerks often forgot. In conclu- 
sion it will interest the reader to know that happily the store of materials 
which the author had collected for the future volumes of the series is not 
destined to remain unutilised, for a statement has appeared that Mr. 
Roberts has undertaken to continue the history of British India on the 
lines so well inaugurated, and thus carry the work to the conclusion which 
was foreshadowed by the late Sir W. Hunter in the preface to his first 
volume. G. Le STRANGE. 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. By S. R. Garpiner, 
D.C.L. Vol. IIl., 1654-1656. (London: Longmans. 1901.) 


Mr. GARDINER’s third volume covers a period of rather more than two 
years, commencing with the elections for Cromwell’s first parliament in 
the summer of 1654, and ending just before the election of his second 
parliament in the summer of 1656. In apologising for the amount of 
space devoted to the events of these two years he alleges, first, the 
number of different subjects which had to be treated in the volume, and, 
secondly, the fact that in his opinion ‘ there has been much misunderstand- 
ing of many points of the highest importance.’ No historian who reads 
these pages carefully, and compares their contents with the account of 
the same period given by Godwin, Masson, Guizot, and Ranke, will 
hesitate to admit the validity of this apology. On every part of the 
subject Mr. Gardiner throws new light, elucidating what his predecessors 
had left obscure, setting right many events which they had incorrectly 
related, and assigning their proper prominence and importance to inci- 
dents and aspects of the time which they had neglected. The chief 
difficulty of a reviewer is tq show the extent to which Mr. Gardiner’s 
researches enlarge our knowledge or modify previously accepted con- 
clusions. 

His account of Cromwell’s dealings with his first parliament illus- 
trates this. ‘A most poor, hide-bound, pedant parliament ; which reckoned 
itself careful of the liberties of England; and was careful only of the 
sheepskin formulas of these ; very blind to the realities of these !’ asserts 
Carlyle. Mr. Gardiner completely refutes this view, showing first of all 
that the parliament was invited by Cromwell himself to examine the 
Instrument of Government, and amend, if it thought fit, the details of 
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the constitution (p. 19). Of the four ‘fundamentals’ set forth in the 
Protector’s speech it accepted two, and on a third of these fundamental 
points, the question of toleration, it proposed a compromise, which, though 
less liberal than the Protector desired, was still one that he might 
reasonably have accepted (pp. 37, 85). 


Considering how rapid progress in this direction had been, and how little 
public opinion was prepared to support a policy of extensive toleration, it may 
fairly be argued that the Protector would have shown his prudence in accepting 
the compromise. Nor is it by any means impossible that he would have done 
so if other questions had been settled to his mind (p. 87). 


The breach between Cromwell and the parliament began on the 
question of the control of the army. The house demanded the disband- 
ment of nearly half the existing army, claimed for itself the control of 
the militia, and granted the funds necessary for the maintenance of 
the standing forces for a limited time. At the same time it sought to 
make the council responsible to itself, and while it submitted to limit its 
own power for a time by granting the Protector a negative in certain 
cases these ‘ negatives ’ were to be merely temporary concessions (p. 90). 
Under these circumstances a complete rupture naturally followed. ‘The 
quarrel,’ concludes Mr. Gardiner, was not ‘one to be appeased by the 
exercise of greater wisdom or moderation on either side’ (p. 99); for 
while ‘it has often been said—and that with truth—that the main 
problem before the Protectorate lay in the difficulty of reconciling par- 
liament and army,’ that problem itself 


had its roots in a still deeper controversy, in which the doctrine that the 
people should be ruled for their own good . . . was opposed to the doctrine 
that it is the first duty of a government to conform its actions to the national 
will. . . Two ideals . . . had inspired the Revolution, the ideal of government 
by the best, and the ideal of government by the elected representatives of the 
nation ; 


they were now in opposition to each other (p. 5). 

Mr. Gardiner’s account of this parliament is not only marked by the 
insight and the equitable judgment which we naturally expect from him ; 
it is also a most skilful and ingenious piece of research. The records 
of its debates are extremely imperfect: the best report gives simply 
the substance of the speeches and not the names of the speakers, and it 
covers only the incidents of the first few days. Cromwell’s second 
parliament is very well reported, and Richard Cromwell’s still better ; 
but to make the proceedings of this first parliament plain required the 
hand of a master. The manner in which Dutch, Venetian, and French 
despatches are employed to eke out the scanty information supplied by 
English sources deserves the highest praise. But while it is possible to 
put together from these different authorities a satisfactory narrative of 
the progress of the dispute between the Protector and the parliament it 
is not so easy to determine with certainty the part played by individuals 
in the struggle. Cooper’s mediatorial position is a plausible hypothesis, 
requiring more proofs before it can be accepted as a fact, and one scarcely 
likes to receive with implicit faith, on the evidence of Bordeaux alone, 
the speech assigned to Hazlerigg in the opening debate. 
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It would not be difficult to take the different chapters which follow 
one by one, and show that in all cases they add much to our previous 
knowledge of the period. The nature of the government of the major- 
generals is very clearly set forth, and the extent to which the attempt 
to use them as a device for reforming the morals of the English 
nation strengthened the opposition to the Protectorate is convincingly 
shown. Chapter xliii., on the Protectorate and the corporations, is 
completely new: the subject had been left entirely untouched by 
previous historians of the time. The account of the Cromwellian settle- 
ment of Ireland, which comes next, embodies the article on that subject 
published in this Review in October 1899, but adds many new points, 
such as the explanation of the reasons of public policy which led to the 
recall of Fleetwood from Ireland. On several points Mr. Prendergast’s 
famous book is corrected, especially as to the limits of the transplanta- 
tion and the fate of the Irish transported to the colonies as labourers. 
In another place Mr. Gardiner shows conclusively that the story of the 
2,000 Irish boys and girls shipped to Jamaica as wives and servants to 
the colonists is certainly untrue (p. 453). The map of Ireland ‘as 
divided by the Act of Satisfaction’ in September 1653 and that showing 
the distribution of the English garrisons and the districts assigned to the 
major-generals are both very clear and useful. 

Another example of the new matter contained in this volume is 
afforded by Mr. Gardiner’s account of Blake’s Mediterranean cruise 
(October 1654-October 1655). The fullest and completest account in the 
earlier histories of the time is that contained in Guizot’s ‘ Cromwell and 
the English Commonwealth’ (ii. 186-198). On all important points 
Guizot’s narrative of Blake’s doings is corrected, and on several dis- 
proved. The locality of Blake’s destruction of the Tunisian ships is 
exactly ascertained and illustrated by a map, and incidentally two stories 
traditionally connected with this cruise—Blake’s quarrel with the 
governor of Malaga and his exaction of an indemnity from the grand 
duke of Tuscany—are completely: refuted. On these last points, it is 
true, Mr. Gardiner’s conclusions had been to some extent anticipated by 
Professor Laughton in his life of Blake (‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ v. 177), but in each case he carries the demonstration 
further, and supplements it by fresh information. At the same time he 
explains clearly, and is the first to explain clearly, the relation of Blake’s 
voyage to the general policy of the Protector and to the turns and 
changes of European politics. One criticism of detail may be ventured. 
In relating the origin of the dispute with Tunis Mr. Gardiner might 
with advantage have referred to Boothouse’s printed story, ‘A brief 
Remonstrance of Several Natural Injuries, etc., perpetrated on the .. . 
public ministers and subjects of this Commonwealth by the Dey of 
Tunis,’ 16583. In it Boothouse gives a full account of his negotiations at 
Malta for the redemption of the Tunisian captives, and states the cireum- 
stances of their capture more favourably to Captain Mitchell than he 
appears to do in the manuscript narrative referred to by Mr. Gardiner 
(p. 377). 

One of the most notable features of this volume, as of the previous 
one, is the attention devoted to the. history of Cromwell’s foreign policy, 
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and the amount of new information brought together concerning that 
intricate and difficult subject. The history of the breach with Spain and 
the alliance with France is too complicated to follow in detail. With 
regard to the former Mr. Gardiner concludes that ‘ if Oliver had good cause 
for war he did not open hostilities in an honourable fashion’ (p. 405). 
On the wisdom of Oliver’s alliance with France he pronounces, as yet, no 
verdict, though indirectly condemning the Protector for setting his heart 
on the acquisition of Dunkirk. England’s possession of that place, he 
hints, dictated as it was largely by jealousy of France, was bound to 
excite irritation in France, and in the same way Oliver’s claim to be the 
champion of the protestant interest in Europe, and his refusal to 
renounce his claim to protect the Huguenots, were a provocation to 
Louis XIV. Unwittingly, suggests Mr. Gardiner, Cromwell sowed the 
seeds which bore fruit in the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
(pp. 485-6), but this conclusion appears to me a little overstrained. 
Oliver’s championship of protestantism was but a momentary incident in 
European politics; the causes which led to the revocation of the edict 
were of a deeper and more lasting nature, and more directly connected 
with the past history of France. 

In the main Mr. Gardiner condemns Cromwell’s foreign policy, and 
yet sympathetically appreciates his ideals. 


The thought of being the world’s protector lay at the bottom of Oliver’s 
suggested league for the defence of the protestant interest. As he himself had 
put it a year earlier, ‘God had brought them where they were in order that they 
might consider the work they had to do in the world as well as at home.’ It 
was a noble and inspiriting thought, needing even for its partial realisation not 
merely a political self-abnegation rarely, if ever, to be found, but also the fullest 
and most accurate knowledge of the character and aims of the governments and 
peoples of other nations, a knowledge never completely attained to by any 
statesman, and in which Oliver was himself singularly deficient. . . . No bene- 
ficence of intention could avail him aught . . . so long as his mind was steeped 
in ignorance of continental modes of thought and of the intentions of conti- 
nental statesmen (pp. 425, 447). 


This verdict is supported by an examination of Cromwell’s relations 
with Charles X of Sweden. Mr. Gardiner shows that his attempt to 
form a close alliance with Sweden against the house of Austria was 
based upon a series of misconceptions. While the Protector was right 
in believing that Pope Alexander VII was working with all his might 
against the protestants of Europe, he did not understand that Ferdi- 
nand III ‘ was in reality the most peace-loving sovereign in Europe,’ and 
not in the least likely to embark in an anti-protestant crusade, and at the 
same time he misapprehended German feeling on the relations between 
rulers and subjects on matters of religion, and did not see that the 
protestant princes of Germany, for fear of bringing back the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War, were not prepared to interfere to prevent religious 
persecution in the dominions of the catholic princes of Germany. 
Nor did he sufficiently appreciate either the deep-seated commercial 
opposition between Sweden and the United Provinces or the necessary 
political antagonism between Brandenburg and Sweden, and he ‘ did 
his best to ignore ... the worldliness of the aims of Charles X.’ 
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Under these circumstances Oliver’s Swedish diplomacy was naturally 
a failure, and Mr. Gardiner’s narrative of this episode fully supports his 
conclusion. The chapter devoted to it is one of the most novel and 
most important parts of the volume, for the subject is left untouched by 
Guizot and treated very briefly by Ranke. C. H. Fiera. 


Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France 
depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqu’a la Révolution Francaise. 
Publié sous les auspices de la Commission des Archives Diplomatiques 
au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. ‘Espagne.’ Avec une Intro- 
duction et des Notes. Par A. Moret-Fatio et H. L&onarpon. 
Tomes II, Ill. (1701-1793.) (Paris: Alcan. 1899.) 


My lamentable delay in reviewing these volumes has been due to the 
extreme difficulty of finding anything to say which has not been better 
said in the editor’s admirable introduction. This is in point of fact a 
history of French diplomacy in western Europe from the outbreak of the 
war of Spanish succession to the Revolution. Yet, while it may be read 
with pleasure and profit by the most general reader, it so skilfully 
incorporates even the more subtle points of interest in the instructions 
that the reviewer is tempted to refer the inquirer to this and pass on his 
way. The value of the work is, however, of such importance alike for French 
and Spanish history that it would be unpardonable to risk the neglect 
which is apt to be attendant on short notices. Gratitude to the editors 
long outlives the introduction ; it is consciously present until the last page 
of the index. Any one who has struggled with Spanish history, and has 
realised the difficulty of gaining information as to the personalities with 
whom he has to deal, will welcome the ample biographical notes, as also 
the brief accounts of the Spanish envoys at the French court. The 
notices of the causes and results of each mission are exceptionally useful, 
as containing much unprinted information from the ambassador's corre- 
spondence and other sources. 

The first point that strikes the reader in the instructions themselves is 
the sharp line which divides those which fall between 1700 and 1709 
from all which follow. The former are really suggestions for the internal 
administration of Spain, where the ambassador was to be in effect prime 
minister. They depart entirely from the usual diplomatic type, forming 
a summary of information as to the persons and institutions whom or 
which the ambassador will be expected to control. If they are to be re- 
garded as diplomatic documents at all they are rather in the form of 
relations than of instructions. This system reached its climax with 
Amelot and on his recall abruptly ended. The successor of this all- 
powerful minister was Blécourt (1709-1711), who was ordered in almost so 
many words to be a mere observer and reporter. 


Le seul ordre que sa majesté lui donne présentement est d’écouter, de 
pénétrer et de l’informer.’ 
What a gulf lies between this modest programme and the ambitious 
functions imposed upon Marcieu in 1701 ! 


Les plus pressans maux de l’Espagne . . . sont dans le centre du gouverne- 
ment; et la nation en général attend comme le principal effet de l’union de sa 
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majesté avec le roi catholique que ses lumiéres et sa sagesse dissiperont enfin 
la confusion introduite sous les précédens régnes dans toutes les affaires et qu’elles 
rétabliront l’ordre en Espagne tel que l’on le voit observé en France, sous le 
gouvernement de sa majesté. 


Louis XIV, old as he was, learnt to appreciate the continued existence 
of the Pyrenees: his ripe experience might have forewarned the French 
republic and Napoleon. It was impressed upon Bonnac in 1711 that a 
close union between France and Spain was for the advantage of both 
crowns, but that it must bear no sign of dependence on the part of Spain. 


Chacun doit étre gouverné suivant ses usages et suivant ses maximes. 


This sentence marks the abandonment of the tutelary for the diplo- 
matic tone. The instructions, indeed, between 1709 and 1719 form a 
reliable barometer marking the falling and rising hopes of the French 
crown. Bonnac’s embassy was of a somewhat peculiar character, for its 
sole aim was to induce Philip V to accept the terms of peace, while the 
function of Brancas was to complete this task. Thus it may be said that 
Saint-Aignan was the first envoy of the normal type. Several circum- 
stances contributed to this, for at the very beginning of his mission 
occurred the expulsion of Madame des Ursins, which proved that Alberoni 
and his mistress were determined to shake off French leading-strings. 
With this drastic act and with the death of Louis XIV novus nascitur ordo. 

From the arrival of Elizabeth Farnese until her husband’s death 
Spanish history is full of action, which is reflected in the instruc- 
tions, except that there is a complete gap from 1730 to 1738. This 
is the more to be regretted as these years include the war of Polish 
succession, and any illustration of the peculiar attitude of Spain towards 
France and Savoy would be of interest. If, however, two highly im- 
portant envoys, Rottembourg and Vaulgrenant, are unavoidably presented 
to the reader without their instructions, the editors are liberal in printing 
the papers given to minor and less formal agents. These often throw the 
surer light on the arcana of the French Foreign Office and the covachuelas 
of Madrid. For example, during the very delicate negotiations which 
followed Alberoni’s fall the instructions given to Marcieu to extract in- 
formation from the ex-minister on his way through France are very good 
reading, as are the letters in reply which were appended to the instruc- 
tion of Maulévrier. So also the suggestions for powrparlers between 
Mornay and Daubenton are far more important than those vouchsafed 
to Maulévrier, the ostensible ambassador. In the former can be traced 
the real fear of the French government as to the secret schemes of the 
Spanish crown for intermarriages with the archduchesses or else for 
dragging France into a war for the liberation of Italy at the instigation 
of the duke of Parma, who, in his turn, was set on by Peterborough. 
To this end Mornay was unequivocally authorised to offer a heavy bribe 
to the disreputable Scotti, whose influence with Elizabeth Farnese was 
wrongly believed to be considerable. Other somewhat similar cases are 
the missions entrusted to Louville by the regent and to Montgon by the 
duke of Bourbon. The former is of extreme interests, and its uncrupulous 
terms fully justify the agent’s summary expulsion by Alberoni. The 
following passage will give an idea of its general character :— 
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Quoiqu’il doive s’attacher les Espagnols autant qu’il sera possible, il doit au 
commencement faire semblant de s’en éloigner et ne prendre aucune liaison 
avec eux, mais au contraire se lier ouvertement avec l’abbé Alberoni, lui 
témoigner qu’il veut vivre dans une entiére dépendance sur toutes ses volontés, 
et qu'il ne songe qu’ plaire 4 la reine et 4 lui obéir. II téchera seulement de 
laigrir contre le confesseur et les autres, et de les lui rendre suspects, aussi bien 
que les Espagnols et les Flamans, afin de se servir de lui, comme du plus 
puissant et du plus dangereux, pour éloigner tous les autres ; et il ne reviendra 
aux Espagnols que supposé qu’il ait assez pris d’ascendant sur |’esprit du roi 
pour porter le dernier coup aux Italiens et détruire Alberoni lui-méme, ce qui 
sera trés facile lorsque tous les autres seront chassés. 
































The regent’s diplomacy creates an unfavourable impression. Lou- 
ville was ordered to deceive not only the professed ally but his own 
government, and after his humiliating failure the ambassador Saint- 
Aignan conducted the regent’s intrigues behind the back of the minister 
D’Huxelles. 

Although England and France were at peace or in alliance until 
1748, one of the chief functions of the French envoys was to utilise their 
intimacy as family ambassadors to create jealousy against English trade 
privileges, and this process was revived after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
With this view attempts were made to bribe Grimaldo, who was not rich 
and was ruled by a covetous wife, and later the singer Farinelli, who 
proved nobly indifferent to unprofessional earnings. Above all the envoys 
were instructed to win Patiiio, to whose great financial ability Alberoni 
first called attention in his talks with Marcieu, inducing him to believe that 
il ne seroit pas difficile d’éter cette ressource au roi d’Espagne. Marchal 
de Tessé received from his government a document, attributed to Patifio, on 
the abuses of English trade, and was instructed to discover whether his 
reputation for capacity, experience, and briskness in handling the most 
difficult matters was justified. But Patiiio was too patriotic to be popular 
abroad. Thus in 1727 Rottembourg was instructed that he was 



























































trés capable d’affaires, inaccessible 41a corruption, et qu’on ne peut persuader que 
par la considération du véritable intérét de sa patrie, mais en méme temps on le 
regarde comme un homme faux, menteur et sans foi. 








Much the same character of the great minister was transmitted to Brancas 
|. in 1728; he had proved his falsity in persuading the queen to hamper 
French trade at Cadiz, notwithstanding his affectation of French 
sympathies. . 

















Tl faut le regarder (continued the instruction) comme un de ces hommes qui 
pourroient faire le bien, mais qui ont une plus grande facilité 4 faire le mal. 








Patifio was destined to be « dangerous foe to English trade encroach- 
ments, but he was no friend to France, and he played upon the jealousy 
of the two nations. The French were certainly singularly unsuccessful 
in pushing their trade both in Spain and the Indies. Maulévrier was 
ordered in 1720 to try and compass the cession of the Spanish half of 
San Domingo, but was by no means to listen to proposals for an exchange 
with Louisiana, the hostile possession of which the Spaniards foresaw 
would some day lead to the loss of Mexico, their most valuable possession. 
In 1749 Vaulgrenant was urged to oppose the exchange of Gibraltar for 
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Puerto Rico, owing to the vicinity of the latter to San Domingo. His 
instruction is full of interest, though generally speaking the reign of 
Ferdinand is a barren period for French diplomacy. A very just view is 
taken of the abuses alike of English smuggling and Spanish right of 
search in the Indies. While genuine hope is expressed that the two 
nations will avoid a rupture, it is insisted that Spain must strengthen 
her fleet, as France was doing, in order to protect their trade and colonies 
against the states which claimed the exclusive title of maritime powers. 


Such common action, it was urged, did not necessitate a junction of the 
fleets, for 


l’expérience n’a que trop prouvé que la réunion des escadres francaises et 
espagnoles n’a jamais produit que des malheurs, des procés par écrit et d’aigreur 


French and Spaniards, in spite of family compacts, did not get 
on well together. The instruction of La Marck in 1738 complains of 
the dry and haughty tone of the court of Madrid, of manners which 
would not have been tolerated on the part of a power not bound to the 
king by blood; dissimulation had proved useless, and the envoy was 
advised to reply by threats. The English ambassadors Stanhope and 
Keene understood the Spanish character better: of the latter prince of 
ambassadors an interesting appreciation is given in 1757. 


Ce ministre joignoit 4 beaucoup d’esprit et d’expérience dans le maniement 
des affaires une adresse et un art d’autant plus efficaces qu’il les couvroit souvent 
du voile d’une simplicité qui paroissoit naturelle et d’une franchise apparente, 
qui alloit méme quelquefois jusqu’d Inui faire blaimer les opérations, tant 
militaires que politiques, de sa cour. Sa longue résidence en Espagne lui avoit 
appris 4 connoitre la nation espagnole, 4 laquelle il avoit su se rendre fort 
agréable. 


Keene was moreover credited with scattering money broadcast among 
the public offices and men of influence. This method, as Vaulgrenant 
was instructed, had been always employed by the English with marked 
success, and he was advised to follow their example. It was confessed 
that the French traders had brought trouble upon themselves by their 
infractions of the laws of trade and of common honesty. 

Two letters to Ossun and a short instruction to La Vauguyon are unfor- 
tunately the only documents printed for the important reign of Charles 
III. This is due to the fact that the former had been for seven years 
minister at Naples, and accompanied Charles to Spain, where he remained 
until 1777. He was too conversant with the policy to be pursued to require 
instructions, and probably ‘coached’ his successor Montmorin. The 
editors have gone far to replace the lack of documents by their full intro- 
ductions to these missions. Much light is thrown on the inherent difii- 
culties of the family compact in spite of Charles III’s Bourbon sympathies. 
Ossun was severely reprimanded in December 1764 for his neglect to safe- 
guard French commercial interests. These alone could justify the aid 
granted to Spain in the event of war, without which aid she would 
lose America in two years; they were 


le prix du contrat que nous avons fait avec l’Espagne, sans lequel prix nous ne 
serions pas attachés 4 un corps mort. 
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Choiseul was no believer in the vaunted revival of Spain under Charles 
III, which was, indeed, rather of intention than of realisation. 


Cette puissance (he wrote) ne sera longtemps qu’un corps mort en 
temps de guerre, sur les forces duquel il seroit absurde de compter, et qui ne 
jouera pas de réle que par ses pertes dans les guerres prochaines. 


Again in 1785 the French Government had to complain that Spain 
took no pains to conceal her ill-will towards French trade, and would, if 
she dared, delight in excluding France from the privileges granted to 
other nations. The court of Madrid was not above coquetry with the 
common enemy. 


La cour de Madrid ménage celle de Londres non par un sentiment d’affection 
mais pour en imposer 4 la France et pour la tenir dans la crainte continuelle 
d'une défection de sa part. 


La Vauguyon’s instructions conclude with a criticism of Florida Blanca, 
whom it represents as sincerely attached to the family compact, but as 
believing it to be of infinitely more use to France than to Spain: hence 
his want of manners, his reserve, his contradictions—extravagances to 
which his irascibility and high opinion of his own political sagacity contri- 
buted : he had an exaggerated idea of the resources of Spain and an exces- 
sive desire for her advance in all departments, without any calculation of 
either means or results. 

The instructions of Urtubise and Bourgoing, with which these volumes 
close, fall within the revolutionary period. The latter eyvoy had the 
difficult task of persuading Charles IV that Louis XVI was not deprived 
of liberty, ‘ either moral or physical,’ and that he voluntarily accepted the 
constitution : he must contradict the ‘absurd charge’ that Louis was 
secretly in sympathy with the émigrés and the hostile powers. The 
family compact was pressed upon the Spanish crown in its entirety. 
With this end Bourgoing was ordered to frighten Florida Blanca as to the 
results of a possible alliance between France and England. Thvs the 
volume ends with the old refrain repeated throughout the century—the 
effect of the Anglo-French amity or hostility upon Spain. It seemed for 
a moment as if the Revolution might resume the alliance which the 
regent had inaugurated, and this too once more at the expense of Spain. 

EK. ARMSTRONG. 


Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, dc. By ANTHONY, 
Eart or Suarrespury. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
J. M. Rosertson. Two volumes. (London: Grant Richards. 1900.) 

The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited by Bensamin Ran, Ph.D. (London : 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1900.) 


SPEAKING broadly it has been the fate of the third earl of Shaftesbury 
to be answered in England and admired on the continent. What revival 
of interest there is in England—and that there are signs of such a 
revival the two works under review testify—has received its stimulus 
from the studies of Gizycki and Spicker. Nor is a taste for the author 
of the ‘ Characteristics’ ever likely to strike any very deep root. His 
modish manner has lost much of its charm, his satire has become super- 
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fluous, and his amiable philosophy has ceased to satisfy. Of Shaftesbury 
himself it would be difficult to speak too warmly; but whatever merits 
his speculations possess they owe to the reflexion of a refined and 
delicate soul, and to the manner of one who had practised consciously 
‘and well the most exacting of arts, the art of noble living. Mr. Robertson 
does not suffer from any blindness of hero-worship. In his judicial and 
scholarly preface, while he perhaps does more than justice to Shaftes- 
bury’s claims as a stylist, he never extenuates his shortcomings as a 
thinker. Among the critics of Hobbes he was certainly not the least, but, 
like every optimist, he ‘ends in verbally explaining to an uncompre- 
hended infinitude, in terms of finite thought, the necessity of its infinite 
perfection from his own point of view—a laudably disinterested under- 
taking, but one which men might profitably forego in the pursuit of their 
own concerns.’ Mr. Robertson justly points out a fact which is in 
danger of being forgotten, that Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man’ is ‘ in large part 
pure Shaftesbury, filtered through Bolingbroke ;’ but a contention of his 
own is less fortunate, or at least less demonstrable. That ‘his philo- 
sophy as regards its basis is drawn more or less directly from Spinoza’ 
is not only an intrinsically improbable and unnecessary assumption, but 
is rendered almost untenable by the publication of his ‘ Journal Intime,’ 
which gives positive proof that his masters in moral philosophy were the 
Stoics. Mr. Robertson’s volumes, which make no pretension to rival the 
Baskerville edition in sumptuousness, are neat and handy. His notes, 
elucidatory and historical, are to the point and compare favourably with 
those of Mr. Hatch’s incomplete edition. The ‘Letter concerning 
Design ’ and the ‘ Notion of the Historical Draught ; or, Tablature of the 
Judgment of Hercules’ are very properly omitted, but one regrets that 
with them should go the series of allegorical frontispieces, the ‘three 
main lapidary plates,’ and the ‘ six little grotesques ’ which diverted the 
ingenuity and disturbed the peace of the dying earl. 

Dr. Rand’s book consists of three parts—first, the sketch of Shaftes- 
bury’s life, written by his son, the fourth earl; next the ‘ Philosophical 
Regimen,’ a journal hitherto unpublished; finally, a series of Shaftes- 
bury’s letters for the more part now for the first time printed. Of the 
historical interest of the latter we need only say it would have been far 
greater if Dr. Rand had entertained a more serious view of the duties 
of an editor. Allusions are not explained; no attempt is made to supply 
the blanks in proper names; an index is wanting, and the printing is 
shockingly careless throughout. The letter to Michael Ainsworth, bearing 
date 3 June 1709, contains at least nine serious errors of typography, 
which the mere reproduction of Toland’s text would have avoided. The 
greater part of that of 10 July 1710 is quite different from the version 
printed by Toland ; the editor gives no note on the point, but only 
indicates that he himself has omitted some portion. Has he left out 
what Toland had printed, and printed what he had not? A letter, dated 
by Shaftesbury 2 Dec. 1704, is referred by Dr. Rand to 2 Dec. 1704 (5) [sic], 
and consequently inserted among those of the winter of 1705. Is this 
merely an editorial freak? We have not compared the letters with the 
originals, and therefore refrain from positive statements, but it is difficult 
to conceive that Shaftesbury, who was a careful writer and a proficient 
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French scholar, should have committed eighteen gross outrages upon the 
French tongue in a single page (pp. 525-6). Unfortunately for the editor 
the remaining part of his work affords a strong presumption that Shaftes- 
bury was not the offender. 

The ‘ Philosophical Regimen,’ or ’Acxijpara, was never intended for 
publication. It was an attempt on Shaftesbury’s part to commune with 
himself, pen in hand, and in so doing to marshal his thoughts and his 
reading with a view, it may well be, for future literary uses. This philo- 
sophical journal, or commonplace book, is contained in two stout manu- 
script notebooks, one black and bearing a paper label on the back with 
the inscription "ASKHMATAd; the second bound in white vellum, with 
green tie ribbons. The first he began to use during his first visit to 
Holland, in 1698-9, and to it he continued to add a little after his return. 
He had written as far as p. 186 in his first notebook before he started 
on his second. This latter he evidently procured to be the receptacle of 
his reflexions during his second visit to Holland in 1703-4. The first 
page is numbered, continuously with the old notebook, p. 187, and bears 
as its inscription— 

SeconD Recess. Howuanp. 1703. 
Quod felix faustum sit. 


Still he clearly had not left the first notebook behind. Not only is the 
matter continuous, but examples of cross-referencing show that he used 
the two notebooks together. We have been compelled to give these 
details, because the editor has strangely omitted any account. In publish- 
ing these doxjpara Dr. Benjamin Rand has been guilty of every sin which 
an editor can commit. Although it would have been quite easy to date 
every paragraph precisely, he has only deigned to supply scanty and quite 
arbitrarily selected indications of chronology. An interval of years may 
separate two paragraphs. But of this we have usually no indication 
from our editor. Where he has attempted to redistribute Shaftesbury’s 
matter he has nearly always interrupted the sequence of his thought. 
The scanty notes which he has provided are quite jejune and inadequate ; 
and his translations of Greek and Latin quotations are often grossly 
incorrect. The punctuation is wretchedly careless, and italics and 
capitals are neglected or reproduced without sense or system. But this 
is not the worst of his offending. We are reluctantly compelled to warn 
the reader that he cannot trust the accuracy of a single line of Dr. Rand’s 
transcript until he has verified it for himself. This is a serious charge, 
and we shall therefore adduce evidence to support it. 

Shaftesbury’s handwriting, though minute, is beautifully delicate and 
clear, and demands no expert to decipher it. This being so, why has 
Dr. Rand omitted three lines on p. 29, another sentence on p. 24, five 
lines on p. 198, four lines on p. 205, and on p. 171 an important para- 
graph ? These are only a few instances of a painfully common feature. 
If the reader will turn to p. 144 he will discover without much trouble 
sixteen mistakes in nineteen lines. Is Dr. Rand satisfied with his repro- 
duction of the opening passage of the section on the ‘ Artificial or 
Economical Self’? (p. 124). On p. 171 Dr. Rand prints, ‘ A sale, bargain, 
exchange (nothing gratis),’ where the manuscript reads within paren- 


theses, ‘(nothing gratis—Lettices: Ench. vi. 32).’ Being, we suppose, 
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unable to verify the reference, he thought it better to suppress the word 
And yet he would have found the clue in the 25th 
We will now print two short passages 
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as they stand in Dr. Rand’s text and in the manuscript, side by side, and 


ask the reader to compare them. 


The first one he will find on Dr. 


Rand’s p. 225 and p. 370 of the manuscript. 


Dr. Rand’s Version. 

If then; and unknown? a madness, 
a mere blasphemy.—And would not 
this, indeed, be madness and blas- 
phemy thus to reserve, and silence be, 
above all other, and not to expose, 
reveal, betray.—To expose the mysteries 
of cures.—Epict. Disc. Bk. iii., exxi. 
§ 13. 


The next passage is shorter. 


Dr. Rand’s Version (p.'227). 
How laugh when death? When 
mews? When storm? (swallow the 
man!) when earthquake? (bury the 
whole town !) 


The Manuscript. 

If then; how much more now? 
now y* the whole is a mistery and 
unknown? a madness, a meer Blas- 
phemy .. . . And would not this 
indeed be madness and Blasphemy 
thus to expose what is thus sacred ? 
. . » How sacred should this reserve 
and silence be, above all other, not to 
expose, reveal, betray .... The mis- 
teryes of Ceres. L: 8: C: 21. 


The Manuscript. 

How laugh when death? When* 
news? ... when storm?* (swallow 
the main!) when earthquake ?* (bear 
the whole town). 









* Sup. 83 and 352. 

“in 3:6 16 
If Dr. Rand had verified these references, he might perhaps have 
understood the elliptical allusions within the brackets, and have refrained 
from his emendations. We need not turn the page: a few lines from 
the above the eye is caught by a suspicious sentence: ‘ Remember 
Socrates and laugh with Apollodorus in the prison.’ We turn to the 
manuscript and read, ‘Remember Socrates’s laugh with Apollodorus in 
the prison.’ And once again (still on the same page) we feel there must 
be something of error in such a clause as, ‘ and this experienced first day 
of January 15th, 1704.’ There is. The words ‘day of’ are not to be 
found in the manuscript. 

But we have said enough to expose the character of this performance. 
Dr. Benjamin Rand has sinned against Shaftesbury and against the 
public. We can but trust that he will attempt no new editorial exploit 
unless he has learnt the elements of critical morality. 


W. G. Pogson Smira. 


The Fight with France for North America. 
(Westminster : Constable. 


By A. G. Braptey. 
1900.) 
THE outward form of this work shows that it makes but little claim to 
be regarded as a serious contribution to history. From first to last there 
is not a single reference to an authority. The book is too diffuse and too 
full in its description of incident for a mere manual, yet it has not scope 
enough or weight enough to take rank as a standard history. Mr. Bradley’s 


preface shows a certain sense of these shortcomings. He admits that 


the subject on which he is working has been already fully occupied by 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXIII. 


Qs 
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Parkman. That author no doubt has literary faults, defects of arrangement 
and composition. But the writer who follows him will not find much 
original material missed, nor will he easily bring out more fully and 
impressively the moral and political lessons of the struggle. Perhaps 
the best testimonial that could be found to the merits of Parkman’s work 
is the extent to which Mr. Bradley is driven to follow him in general 
treatment, in arrangement, and in his choice of illustrative detail. 
But passing by the question of whether such a book as Mr. Bradley’s 
was needed there is much to be said for the way in which he has done 
his work. The book is intelligent, interesting, stimulating. Mr. Bradley 
is a strenuous and enthusiastic imperialist. But he is a sane and well- 
judging imperialist, after the pattern of Sir John Seeley. He can 
describe an incident effectively, as he shows in his account of that 
purposeless tragedy, Abercromby’s attack on Mount Defiance. 

Mr. Bradley pays out to the full the shortcomings of the colonists, 
shortcomings strangely forgotten by the apologists of the American 
insurgents both in the last century and at the present day. He is 
careful to except New England, which under Shirley played a strenuous and 
honourable part. But he is vehement, and justly vehement, in his 
denunciations of Pennsylvania. There the legislature, wrangling over 
the limits of the fiscal rights enjoyed by proprietors, a question which 
was in no way vital, and might well have stood over till a later day, 
refused to grant a penny for military purposes, except clogged with 
conditions which, as they knew, the governor was forbidden to accept. 
Meanwhile the frontiers of the colony were devastated and deluged with 
innocent blood. To Virginia Mr. Bradley is, I think, somewhat unjust. 
He admits indeed that the Virginia legislature differed from that of 
Pennsylvania in that it raised money. He might have added that the 
sum voted—about eighty thousand pounds from first to last—was not 
illiberal, considering the economical and fiscal condition of the colony. 
But in two passages (pp. 182 and 205) Mr. Bradley complains bitterly that 
the ‘ tobacco squires,’ as he rather oddly calls the planters, were ‘ lament- 
ably wanting in generous and martial impulses.’ May it not be urged 
in extenuation that the Virginians were incapable of military organisation, 
because the natural conditions under which they lived had left them with 
very little social or political organisation? Virginia, unlike New 
England, had no civic life to serve as a framework on which to impose 
military institutions. Nor can we wholly acquit the mother country 
and British statesmen of the responsibility for the shortcomings of 
Virginia. With the exception of Spotswood and Gooch the colonists 
had never lived under a governor whom they could respect and trust. 
Nicholson had statesmanlike instincts, marred by grievous faults of 
conduct and character. Dinwiddie, the governor at the time of the war, 
was no doubt honest, resolute, and public-spirited. But he was, as his 
letters show, irritable and unconciliatory, lacking in tact and in judgment 
of men. Moreover there is no doubt that the Virginians had seen the worst 
side of English soldiership displayed in Braddock’s expedition—ignorant 
self-confidence on the part of the commander, a total lack of energy, 
self-reliance, and resource in his successor, Dunbar. 

Mr. Bradley devotes a few pages toa kindly attempt to wipe off the 
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obloquy which historical tradition rather than history has attached to 
Braddock. Probably Mr. Bradley is in a measure right. Braddock is in 
truth a man of whose personal character we know but little. He was the 
central figure of a great historical tragedy. Thus historical writers have 
yielded to the temptation of building up a personal legend about him from 
scanty and imperfect materials. That eighteenth-century love for epi- 
grammatic gossip which finds its perfect fulfilment in Walpole’s letters is 
none too trustworthy a foundation. But if it is impossible to pronounce 
a confident verdict on the personal character of Braddock it is happily also 
unnecessary. His dealings with his rivals, his mistresses, and his sister 
do not concern the historian. It is enough that in a great crisis he em- 
bodied the faults of a vicious military system, with results disastrous im- 
mediately and more soremotely. Mr. Bradley pleads on his behalf that he 
did not advance into an ambush. At all events he advanced as no intelli- 
gent commander would have done in a woodland country, peopled by 
hostile savages. Mr. Bradley charitably passes over Braddock’s worst error, 
his checking his men when they made a tardy attempt to imitate the 
Virginian rangers and to fight behind cover. That error made but little 
difference to the result. By that time all was lost, and the only question 
was the sacrifice of a few lives, more or less. But it showed the 
inadaptable temper which clung to traditional and inapplicable 
methods, 

Mr. Bradley’s style is for the most part well enough suited to his work. 
It is fluent and easy. But one protest I would make in the name 


of literary decency. Mr. Bradley’s last sentence—-I quote it complete 
—runs thus: ‘It is quite certain that no genuine American would ever 
wish to!’ The Muse of history may at times be allowed to exchange her 


brocade for dressing-gown and slippers, but the slippers should not be 
down at heel. J. A. Doyze. 


Studien zur Vorgeschichte der franzdsischen Revolution. Von Dr. 
ApauBert Waku. (Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1901.) 


THERE is more that is interesting and instructive in these short essays 
than in many bulky and pretentious volumes. The knowledge, the sound 
common sense, the critical insight, and the impartiality they show are so 
great that we should rejoice to know their author to be engaged on some 
comprehensive work dealing with the last years of the French monarchy. 
It is true that the literature on the subject is already sufficient to fill a 
large library, and is constantly increasing; but the student, bewildered 
by the contradictory assertions of witnesses, the confident inferences and 
loud rhetoric of advocates, must be doubly grateful when a competent 
judge criticises the evidence and puts the facts of the case clearly before 
him. 

Dr. Wahl’s volume contains (1) a dissertation on the cahiers of the 
rural communes of Paris-hors-les-murs, 453 of which are published in 
the ‘ Archives Parlementaires.’ The author points out the uncritical use 
generally made of the cahiers of 1789 by historians. They are not, as 
he says, to be relied upon as evidence of facts, and generally in the case of 
the rural cahiers not even as evidence of wishes. For instance, the 
unanimity with which certain constitutional points are insisted upon in 


ee2 
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the parish cahiers indicates not that the peasants had reflected and formed 
deliberate opinions on matters so strange to them, in which more- 
over they never subsequently showed any interest, but that they had 
before them the same common forms or models. As for the statements 
of facts contained in them, many of these are demonstrably 
exaggerations or altogether false. It is difficult to reject Dr. Wahl’s 
conclusion that the vast majority of the rural cahiers—and to some extent 
this is true of those of the tiers état generally—express not the ‘ cry of the 
people,’ but that of professional agitators, accepted indeed and subscribed 
by the people, but without much consideration. 

(2) An account of the tazlle and of its incidence and of the method in 
which it was levied in the Ile de France. He points out that the 
oppressiveness of the tallage was chiefly due first to the arbitrary 
manner in which the government varied the amount, rendering the tax 
eminently uncertain, and secondly to the way in which it was finally 
levied, one person in each parish being made responsible each year for 
the amount assessed on the parish and left to collect it as he 
pleased from his fellow parishioners. Necker in 1780, by declaring that 
henceforth the taille should not be arbitrarily increased, removed the one 
grievance; the other was abolished during the eighteenth century 
by various reforming intendants in their respective provinces, e.g. by 
Beaupré (1789) in Champagne, by Turgot in the Limousin, and finally 
wherever it still existed by the government in 1787. There then follows 
an account of the reforms. introduced into his district—the Ile de 
France—by the excellent Bertier de Sauvigny, whose reputation has 
been most unjustly blackened by the ignorant and unscrupulous apologist 
of his murderers. 

(3) An appreciative criticism of Arthur Young’s ‘ Travels in France.’ 
Dr. Wahl maintains Young’s absence of prejudice, sound judgment, and 
accurate observation. He points out that Young must be reckoned 
among those trustworthy witnesses who testify to the comparative and 
increasing prosperity of France on the eve of the Revolution: that his 
evidence to this effect is given in his diary, where he is describing what 
he has himself seen, while the somewhat contradictory and less favour- 
able account of the state of the country is contained in those parts of his 
writings where he is either following French authorities, such as Condorcet, 
Rabaud de Saint-Estienne or the cahiers, or seeking to establish some 
theory, or, as in the two tracts ‘On the Revolution in France’ and ‘1792,’ 
endeavouring to influence English public opinion in favour of the 
Revolution. 

(4) An investigation and explanation of the views and policy of 
Necker, a policy which at first sight appears inexplicable if we credit that 
minister with even the smallest political capacity. Dr. Wahl believes 
him to have been a convinced partisan of limited monarchy who 
purposely neglected to do what might have strengthened the government 
before the meeting of the states-general, because he wished the king and 
the court to be compelled to accept a constitution on the English 
model. 

(5) An account of the ‘ feudist’ Renauldon’s ‘Traité historique et 
pratique des Droits seignoriaux,’ in the course of which it is shown that 
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down to the time of the Revolution the government, the law courts, and 
the writers on feudal law worked together to minimise the seignorial 
rights. When they were disputed the onus of proof was always thrown 
on those who claimed to possess them. The lord’s tenure of them was, 
therefore, so precarious that a right to levy tolls (péages) or to grind the 
vassals’ corn in the manorial mill (banalité), producing 100/. per annum, 
could be bought for 1,000/.—ten years’ purchase—at a time when land sold 
for thirty years’ purchase and upwards. The feudal dues and rights had 
been so diminished by the action of the government and the courts of law 
that, e.g. in the Nivernais, by the middle of the eighteenth century the price 
of an allodial, or freehold, estate was only ten per cent. higher than that 
of a property of the same extent subject to feudal obligations. 

It is very easy to see what the link is which connects these five 
essays and which Dr. Wahl leaves the reader to supply. Had I space to 
state my grounds, there are one or two points in which I might venture 
to differ from the author, but I am not sorry to omit doing so, since I 
think it more than probable that I should be found to be mistaken. No 
one, it is said, mistrusts his own judgment, but without any false modesty 
I may bow to the superior learning of Dr. Wahl. 


P. F. Witterr. 


Provintsialnaya Administratsia vo Frantsii v poslyedniuiu poru starago 
poryadka, 1774-1789. Provintsialnye intendanty. Tom I. By 
Pavet ArpAsHEY. (St. Petersburg: Balashev. 1900.) 


Mr. ARDASHEV’s work is based on the enormous stores of official docu- 
ments preserved in the French National Archives, which he describes as 
‘ virgin soil,’ though cultivated, as he admits, to some extent by A. de 
Tocqueville and Taine. The most important series (H) comprises 5,000 
bundles of papers. In order to inspect a complete fonds of an intendancy 
Chalons was visited. In this review only a slight sketch of some of 
the chief results arrived at by the author’s industrious research can be 
attempted. 

In the financial organisation established in 1355 is the embryo of 
provincial administration, the power over which gradually passed into 
the hands of the intendants, acquiring a judicial and administrative as 
well as a financial character. In its latest period the intendancy is an 
administrative institution with a judicial tint, but almost devoid of 
political or military powers ; it is the administrative unit par excellence. 
The king’s will is expressed generally through the council, which is de 
iure the focus of government action, supreme in legislative, judicial, and 
administrative matters; de facto the ministers are the springs of the 
machine. The predominant part is played by the comptroller-general, 
or minister of finance, who is the real head of the administration; the 
provincial administration is in the hands of that minister’s nominees, the 
intendants. Thus, though the intendant is the king’s commissary, 
the delegate of the council, he is cut off from direct contact with king 
and council, and is really the organ of the comptroller-general. On one hand 
he is the agent of the state, to inform and to execute; on the other hand 
he is a delegate entrusted with considerable power of initiative. Unlike 
other offices that of the intendant was not clearly defined ; it was based 
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on a vague commission couched in antiquated terms. In practice his 
functions were of a very elastic kind, varying with the individual and the 
local conditions. Yet we find a unity and uniformity sufficient to 
enable the institution to be viewed as a whole. The judicial powers of 
the intendant were extensive ; and though mainly used to protect fiscal 
interests they were often invoked by litigants themselves in ordinary 
civil cases. But the administrative action of the intendant was still 
more important; he was invested with police powers of the widest kind, 
including the prevention of political crime, the supervision of religious 
dissenters, control of the press; he was the assessor and collector of 
taxes, except in the pays abonnés ; he had the custody of various moneys 
of the crown and partial control of their expenditure; he executed 
all public works, including ways of communication by land and water ; 
he was the guardian of industry, agriculture, and trade, and saw to the 
subsistence of the people and the ‘bread police;’ public health and 
charity organisation demanded his yearly increasing attention ; and finally 
he had to settle all questions arising in- the sphere of military authority 
where it came into contact with civil government. 

All this mass of business demanded a large staff of officials, and it is 
characteristic of the last twenty years before the Revolution that the 
intendants during that period were busily engaged in building official 
mansions to house the agents of a rapidly growing bureaucracy ; the 
earlier intendants had not even fixed places of abode. The office involved 
such a heavy expenditure that it was in general only accepted by men of 
some private fortune, and although the emoluments were considerable it 
was only from love of power and desire to obtain still higher offices that 
candidates presented themselves for posts which were considered almost 
ruinous. Of the intendant’s subordinates the sub-delegates are the 
most important. Throughout they were in a relation of personal 
dependence, temporary commissioners in theory, not holding an office 
under the state, appointed and removed without reference to the central 
authority; yet in practice they mostly held their posts for life and, like 
the intendants, tended to become an hereditary caste. The social, 
educational, and pecuniary qualifications were such that few candidates 
offered themselves, so the intendants were obliged to humour their sub- 
delegatesand rarely removed them. They were far from being obedient tools. 
Their position in their districts was assured independently of their being 
sub-delegates, as holders of othér local offices, as landowners or members 
of the liberal professions. The weak point about them was the inadequacy 
of their salaries, the rock on which all the reorganising efforts of the 
period were wrecked ; there is no foundation for believing that they made 
illegal gains systematically. Many of them enjoyed great popularity, and 
were elected to the states-general. in 1789. Their powers and functions 
were informing and executive, but it is rather as delegates than agents 
that they appear in their administrative and judicial work. 

To follow Mr. Ardashev in his elaborate inquiries into the relations 
of the intendant with those local authorities and institutions, subordinate 
to him or not, with which he came into touch would carry us too far. 
Not the least interesting division of this subject is that dealing with the 
parlements, the intendant’s most powerful competitors in the administra- 
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tion of justice and police; though, as representative of the royal power, 
the intendant was brought into political antagonism with the parlements, 
still in practice they agreed tolerably well, and the fact that so many of 
the sub-delegates were of the judicial body made a compromise easier. 
With the municipal and rural self-governing bodies but little success 
could be achieved in realising the ideal of an administrative guardian- 
ship, chiefly economic, and of the protection of popular interests against 
a privileged minority ; local resistance was too strong, and the means at 
the disposal of the intendant were inadequate. 

A captious critic might be disposed to inquire why this book, the 
first volume of which consists of 658 closely printed pages, was written 
in Russian, a language in which it will certainly not be read by any 
considerable number of people; but it should be remembered that 
many works of real value would never be given to the world at all but 
for the academical distinctions and endowments reserved to Russian 
scholars writing in their own language; and most of these which are 
worth translating appear sooner or later in a form more accessible to 
European students. Such a thorough piece of work as Mr. Ardashev’s 
deserves presentation to the French reading public. 

OnIvER WARDROP. 


Le Voyage de l’Empereur Joseph II dans les Pays-Bas (81 Mai 1781- 
27 Juillet 1781). Par Evctne Huserr. (Brussels: Lebégue. 1890.) 


Tus extremely solid piece of work seems to me almost a wnicum 
of its kind, a result to which the nature of the subject, and the 
thoroughness of the treatment applied to it by the author, may be 
fairly said to have in equal measure contributed. The emperor’s 
visit to the Austrian Netherlands, which in duration hardly reached that 
of a long vacation tour, in point of fact covered a personal inquiry into 
the whole administrative system and public life of the country, conceived 
in the broad spirit of a Trajan and carried out with the minute 
conscientiousness of the late king John of Saxony. In every one of the 
towns visited by him—Luxembourg, Namur, Mons, Tournai, Ostend, 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Malines, Louvain, Brussels are only a few 
among them, and in the middle of July he found time for a week’s 
excursion into the United Provinces from Rotterdam to Limburg — 


he closely examined whatever concerned the army, the administration of justice, 
and the condition of trade and manufactures. Eager to become acquainted with 
everything, he closely questioned all those capable of furnishing him with useful 
information; visited the barracks, the manufactories, the educational insti- 
tutions, the collections of art, always finding time for acts of beneficence and 


words of consolation to the unfortunate and the suffering in the hospices and 
hospitals. 


Everywhere he was beset with petitions, ranging over every con- 
ceivable sort of demand or grievance, requests for titles, places, and 
gratuities of all kinds; complaints from métiers in decay; supplications 
from numerous communes for the restoration of ‘ the law of Beaumont ;’ 
prayers for relief from the ruthless severities of the penal system. 

Among the various branches of the public administration examined 
by the emperor the judicial was perhaps that which most largely engaged 
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his attention by its abuses, of which the continued use of torture was 
only the most conspicuous one. But he took a hardly less active interest 
in all questions of finance and public economy—by no means only or 
chiefly from the point of view of retrenchment, though no example could 
have been more salutary than that set by him of a careful control of 
expenditure. Unfortunately the public with which he was concerned, and 
in which love of display and ceremonial was ingrained, seems to have 
ignored the real liberality of spirit which accompanied his singular 
simplicity of bearing. His insight and determination as a practical 
reformer in the sphere of mercantile policy are best illustrated by the 
energy with which, in the year after his Belgian visit, he brought to a 
close a long protracted inquiry by declaring Ostend a free port. For the 
greatest mercantile boon desired by Belgium, the liberation of the Scheldt, 
the day had not yet come at the time of Joseph II’s visit, and was not, in 
spite of his endeavours, to come to him afterwards; but a letter addressed 
by Starhemberg to Kaunitz in March 1783 shows that, notwithstanding 
the emperor’s refusal to encourage the aspirations of the Antwerp 
magistrates, the whole of the policy which he afterwards sought to carry 
out towards Holland, including the opening of the great water-way as 
well as the renewal of the barrier garrisons, had been resolved upon by 
him two years before at Brussels. Finally, Joseph IL would have been 
untrue to those principles which had become part of his nature if, while 
showing all personal respect to ecclesiastical institutions and usages in 
Belgium (for the stories to the contrary may be set down as malicious 
fictions), he had not endeavoured to infuse into its religious life the spirit 
of the Toleranzpatent, which he had so recently issued for his German 
dominions. Shortly after his return he issued an ordinance extending 
the application of the edict to his Belgian and Italian provinces; during 
his visit to the former he had abstained from any very elaborate inquiries 
on the subject, and at Ostend he seems to have based the expediency of 
toleration upon commercial rather than moral and spiritual grounds. 
On the specially delicate question of ‘mixed’ marriages he collected in- 
formation at Brussels which as early as May 1782 led to an imperial 
decree obliging the catholic clergy in the Austrian Netherlands to celebrate 
them in their churches; and other outstanding controversies as to the 
relations of Belgian religious orders with foreign superiors, and as to the 
jurisdiction of foreign bishops in Belgian dioceses, were likewise examined 
by him, and the former of these.regulated in a sense opposed to that of 
the policy of the Vatican. 

These instances will suffice to indicate the great variety of ground 
covered by the emperor’s journey of inquiry. Over the whole of it 
Professor Hubert’s monogrdph follows him with indefatigable assiduity 
and closeness, thus expanding and developing the imperial itinerary into 
an exposition, remarkable alike for width of range and for accurate 
elaboration of the whole status of the Belgian provinces in this important 
period of their later history. This volume furnishes one more proof that 
few existing historical schools supply a better training in the use of docu- 
mentary material than the Belgian of to-day ; and many a writer, as well as 
many a student, may in the future have reason to thank Professor Hubert 
for the amplitude and the solidity of his labours. A. W. Warp. 
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Correspondance de Le Coz, Evéque Constitutionnel d’Ille-et-Vilaine, 
Publiée par la Société d'Histoire Contemporaine. Par le P. Roussen 
de l'Oratoire. (Paris: Picard. 1900.) 


CraupE Le Coz, born in 1740 of a respectable Breton family, was 
educated by the Jesuits at the college of Quimper. After their expulsion 
he became a teacher in the college, and rose to be principal in 1778. In 
1789 he sympathised warmly with the reformers. He published a 
pamphlet in defence of the civil constitution of the clergy, and in 1790 he 
was elected procureur syndic of the district of Quimper. In February 
1791, as the bishop of Rennes had refused to take the oath imposed by 
the national assembly, the electoral body of the department pronounced 
his see vacant and appointed Le Coz bishop of Ille-et-Vilaine and metro- 
politan of the north-west. The correspondence on this subject given in 
the book before us (pp. 3-7) is entertaining. The bishop elect begins 
with a modest nolo episcopari, and begs the electors to choose, in his stead, 
one of ‘ the virtuous ecclesiastics with whom he had had the honour to 
compete,’ but ends his letier with a postscript: ‘ I must add—my friends 
insist that I should do so—that if such an arrangement is not possible I 
shall yield to the wishes of the electors.’ He wrote at the same time to 
M. Bareau de Girac, the nonjuring bishop, urging him to accept the civil 
constitution and thus retain his see. That prelate refusing with some 
temper, Le Coz replied, with virtuous and surprised indignation, very 
much to the effect of, Ote-toi de ld, que je m’y mette. In September 1791 
the new bishop was elected a member of the legislative assembly, and 
not the least interesting part of this book are the letters in which he gives 
an account to his constituents of events at Paris and of the proceedings 
of the assembly. These letters are full of revolutionary fervour, of the 
sentiment and jargon of the time, yet leave an impression that the writer 
was on the whole a moderate and certainly a well-meaning and 
courageous man. The last is dated 3 July 1792, and we gather from it 
that the outspoken indignation with which Le Coz had denounced the 
events of 20 June, ‘deplored by every honest citizen,’ and the misdeeds of 
a ‘handful of scoundrels who dared to call themselves the French people’ 
(p. 58) had been displeasing to the Breton Jacobins. He ceased to 
write, and in September he hurried from Paris. He had had enongh and 
more than enough of politics. 

Although a good liberal and a convinced member of the constitutional 
church, Le Coz was far too honest and moderate not to be persecuted by 
the terrorists. He was, however, so fortunate as to escape alive from the 
hands of Carrier, and returned to his diocese in 1794 after a rigorous 
imprisonment of fifteen months at Mont St. Michel. At Rennes his 
position was far from easy. His property had been confiscated or 
destroyed, and it was adding insult to injury to pay him in assignats an 
annual stipend of 1,000 livres at a time when a louis d’or exchanged for 
9,000 livresin paper. He had repeatedly saved the lives of nonjuring priests, 
yet he dared not go outside the walls of the town for fear of the Chouans, 
and till 1800 he could only visit the more rural parts of his diocese at the 
risk of his life. He was at the same time denounced in the towns as no 
true republican by the Jacobins and by the intolerant preachers of 
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enlightenment, who were eager to impose on all the absurd farrago of 
impiety which they called the principles of philosophy. 

Many who had enthusiastically welcomed what they believed to be 
the dawn of a new era of liberty, peace, and goodwill to men had begun, 
with less reason than Le Coz, to long for order at any price. The direc- 
tory, indeed, inspired him with no confidence, for ‘a government founded 
on injustice, violence, perjury, and immorality could not stand’ (p. 224), 
The existing state of things was so bad that almost any change must be 
for the better ; he hoped, therefore, that the coup détat of 18 Brumaire 
would be productive of good. It would be in the interest of Bonaparte to 
restore order and to protect religion, the necessary condition of order 
(p. 888). In an undated letter, probably written in January 1800, he 
calls upon the First Consul to free the French people from the tyranny of 
revolutionists and the intolerance of unbelievers. He assures him that, 
were it not for the excesses of these men, the nonjuring priests and the 
Chouans, who were endeavouring in the west to fan the ashes of civil war 
into flame, would find no adherents. 

In 1797 Le Coz presided over a council of the constitutional church. 
In 1801 he was chosen president of the national council. He was next 
to Grégoire the most prominent and well-known of the liberal bishops, 
and he was less compromised than Grégoire by opposition to Rome and 
complicity with the Jacobins ; he had also shown himself well disposed to 
Napoleon, and it was therefore natural that he should, after the con- 
clusion of the concordat, have been promoted to the archbishopric of 
Besancon. Although he was among the first to recognise the restored 
monarchy in 1814, the count of Artois, when passing through Besangon, 
refused to receive the archbishop. Perhaps it was owing to this affront 
that Le Coz eagerly applauded the return of the emperor from Elba. He 
died, felix, he would himself have said, opportunitate mortis, before the 
end of the hundred days (8 May 1815). 

The constitutional clergy have rarely had justice done to them. They 
have been treated by historians very much like those angels displeasing 
alike to God and to his enemies—non ragioniam di lor. Nor is this un- 
natural. They were even more hateful to the orthodox than the avowed 
opponents of all religion, for schismatics and renegades have at all times 
been more odious than consistent enemies and unbelievers. The ‘ philo- 
sophers’ were scarcely less scornful of men who having advanced some 
steps on the path of enlightenment obstinately refused to go any further. 
The sympathy even of the impartial has been repelled by the suspicion of 
time-serving which attaches to the constitutional church, and by the in- 
famous character of too many of its adherents, for it was naturally joined 
by the dregs of the clergy, by men who had no taste for martyrdom, or 
who hoped to obtain the benefices of their more scrupulous brethren, or 
who looked forward to the licence of ecclesiastical anarchy. Nor does a 
church to which the apostolical succession had passed by the imposition 
of the hands of Talleyrand seem to be unfitly represented by 
such bishops as Pontard, Torné, or Gobel. The correspondence of 
Le Coz would, therefore, have been worth publishing, if only because it 
enables us to see that a conscientious and orthodox priest with demo- 
cratic sympathies, who professed himself a follower of Bossuet (p. 104), 
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and steeped in the history of the assembly of 1682 (p. 386), could honestly 
accept the constitution of the clergy, even though he was the avowed 
opponent of the Jansenist tendencies of many of those by whom it had 
been framed and supported. A large proportion of the letters published 
are addressed to Grégoire. The freedom with which Le Coz criticises 
his influential friend is creditable to both (see, ¢.g., p. 138 for Grégoire’s 
Jansenist proclivities, p. 802 et seq. for disrespect to the pope). 

Much that is told by Le Coz throws a lurid light on the condition of 
Brittany, on the atrocities perpetrated by both sides during the civil war 
which raged or smouldered for more than seven years. The constitutional 
bishop of Rennes was in constant danger of the fate which overtook 
his friend and suffragan the bishop of Quimper, assassinated by the 
Chouans in the autumn of 1800. He believed it to be the intention of 
the nonjuring clergy and their flocks to burn him if they could lay their 
hands upon him. He is, therefore, no impartial witness. Chouan is to 
him the antithesis of Christian (p. 207). But it cannot be denied that 
the royalist and orthodox party was stained by acts of cruelty and mean 
malignity which would have met with more general execration had they 
not been so far surpassed by the diabolical inhumanity of the revolu- 
tionists. The evidence of Le Coz is worth the consideration of those who 
would form an impartial judgment on events in Brittany during the 
revolutionary period. It must be added that Father Roussel has per- 
formed his task as editor with impartiality and judgment. His notes are 
short, and aim at giving the reader such help as will be useful, not 
at displaying the learning of their author. We are also grateful to him 
for an index, the place of which is in too many French books but ill 
supplied by a table of contents. P. F. WinuERt. 


The Logs of the Great Sea Fights, 1794-1805. Vol. I.: The 1st of June, 
St. Vincent, Camperdown. Vol. II.: The Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar. 
Edited by T. Srurais Jackson, Rear-Admiral. (London: Navy 
Records Society. 1899-1900.) 


THESE two volumes certainly fulfil the object with which the Navy 
Records Society decided to publish them of ‘ throwing all available light 
on many controverted details.’ The logs of the ships engaged in these 
battles are not absolutely fresh material. James made considerable use of 
them in preparing his accounts of the actions in question, and subsequent 
writers have consulted them at the Record Office from time to time. Sill 
it is quite another thing to have them on one’s own shelves, deciphered, 
printed, supplemented by several extracts from officers’ journals, private 
letters, and other documents, and well edited by Admiral Jackson, whose 
introductions and notes contain many suggestions of great value. To 
the general reader ships’ logs are hardly attractive ; there is too much of 
‘made and shortened sail occasionally,’ ‘at 1 up courses, down jib and 
hove to,’ ‘ moderate breezes’ and ‘squally with rain ;’ but if such details 
fill a somewhat disproportionately large share of the volumes there is an 
enormous amount, especially in the letters and private journals, at which 
no one need feel frightened. Of course these details are often of great 
importance, but if the non-essential changes of course and sail had been 
subjected to a little judicious compression Admiral Jackson might have 
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found room for that partial action in March 1795 when Hotham’s caution 
let a splendid chance slip away under the eager eyes of the impatient 
Nelson. 

The logs are, as is natural, of the most unequal value ; some are full, 
clear, and even vivid—the ‘Marlborough’s’ on the 1st of June, the 
‘ Director’s ’ at Camperdown, the ‘ Orion’s ’ at Trafalgar may be mentioned 
as specimens of the better sort; but many are bald and jejune and pay far 
more attention to damage inflicted on masts and spars than to the inci- 
dents of the actions. The ‘ Royal George’s’ log for the 1st of June notices 
with concern the loss of ‘ a cask of pork—contents 120 pieces,’ but has no 
room for the numbers of officers and men killed or wounded ; the‘ Orion’ 
at St. Vincent details at great length the destruction of ‘ 250 pieces of 
pork that was in steep for the ship’s company’s dinner.’ For sheer 
stolidity it would be very hard to beat the ‘Thunderer’s’ record of 
Trafalgar: ‘ At 12.15 the action commenced between the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, 83 sail of the line, and 27 of the English, and at 5 20 
of the line had struck to the English.’ Sometimes these inequalities may 
be accounted for by the death in the action of the officer responsible for 
making notes and keeping the register, and the deficiencies which make 
Admiral Jackson pronounce the ‘ Camperdown ’ logs the worst written and 
the worst spelt’ of any copied for these volumes probably arose from the 
fact that the masters of the North Sea squadron who kept the logs were 
skippers of small vessels in the Baltic and North Sea trade. At the 
same time it is not always the longest accounts which are the best: we 
notice that Admiral Jackson sets little value on the ‘ Spartiate’s ’ version 
of Trafalgar, which Mr. Laird Clowes in his last volume commends very 
highly, and which disagrees in many important points with those of its con- 
sorts ; and the ‘ Agincourt’s ’ account of Camperdown was obviously written 
with a view to the court-martial in which her captain’s conduct involved 
him. One thing which at first makes it seem quite hopeless to arrive at 
any conclusion on any given point is the extraordinary discrepancies 
between the times ascribed to the same event by different logs. 
Thus the blowing up of the ‘ Orient’ at the Nile varies between 9.87 and 
11.30, ‘10 o’clock,’ which has the largest number of testimonies, looking 
suspiciously like a mere round number. ‘Still, as Admiral Jackson remarks, 
‘though it is difficult to ascertain the absolute time of any particular oc- 
currence, it is comparatively easy to determine the interval between two 
occurrences of importance . . . by comparing. . . the logs of different 
ships,’ and after all it is the relative time which isimportant. Whether 
it was 11.80, 12.15, or 12.24 when the ‘ Royal Sovereign ’ broke the allied 
line at Trafalgar is not a matter of much importance, but one does want 
to know whether she remained unsupported for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
as is the usual story, or whether, as one would gather from some of the 
logs, the ‘ Belleisle,’ ‘ Mars,’ ‘ Tonnant,’ and ‘ Bellerophon ’ were well up 
with her and were in action only seven or eight minutes after her. 

Though in their essential features the ordinary accounts of these six 
battles are not altered by the evidence of these logs, there are a great many 
points of detail, many of them of considerable importance, which will now 
need reconsidering, and a good many theories which can be confuted or 
confirmed, Thus, although Admiral Jackson shows that at the time the 
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results of the 1st of June aroused no dissatisfaction, the journal of Captain 
Schomberg, of the ‘ Culloden ’—quite one of the best accounts—and the 
diagram of the last stages of the battle drawn by Lieutenant Ballard, of 
the ‘ Queen,’ show clearly that two more at least of the dismasted French 
prizes ought to have been secured. At the same time there are not 
wanting indications that there were some captains in Howe’s fleet who 
had become a little ‘ rusty ’ during the years of peace, and that the fleet as 
a whole was not as efficient as it was soon tobecome. Similarly the logs 
give one an impression that Villaret Joyeuse had his fleet in better control 
than one might have supposed, and that it is possible that the incapacity 
of the French captains has been exaggerated ; inexperienced they may 
have been, but the ex-lieutenants and sub-lieutenants of the old royal 
navy of France had not been so long cooped up in harbour as to lose 
touch with blue water, and they at any rate compare favourably with the 
exhibition given by the Spaniards on 14 Feb. 1797. 

The theory that in wearing out of the line at Cape St. Vincent and 
plunging into the midst of the Spanish fleet Nelson was only obeying a 
signal from the flagship is disproved by the log and signal book of the 
‘Victory.’ The signal to take stations for mutual support was hoisted at 
12.51, six minutes after Nelson had made his celebrated move—on his own 
initiative. However it is clear that the ‘ Captain’ and ‘ Culloden’ were 
not left unsupported as long as Nelson believed, the ‘ Blenheim’ was well 
up with the ‘ Culloden,’ and the ‘Excellent’s’ log shows that Parker’s 
statement that ‘most of the van began to engage again about the same 
time as the ‘Captain’ is correct, at any rate as regards the ‘ Prince 
George.’ 

An interesting point has been raised with regard to the battle of 
Camperdown by Duncan’s successor and biographer, the present earl. He 
has contended ! that Duncan’s tactics anticipated by eight years those em- 
ployed by Nelson at Trafalgar. In the signal log of the ‘ Monarch,’ flag- 
ship of Onslow, the second in command, after the signal for the lee 
division to engage the enemy’s rear (no. 41) occurs another signal (no. 89) 
for the weather division—Duncan’s own—to engage the enemy’s centre ; 
and if this version is correct Duncan would not only have anticipated Nelson 
by attacking in two columns, but also by concentrating his whole force on 
the centre and rear of the enemy, the distinctive feature of the attack at 
Trafalgar. However, no. 39 is not mentioned in the log of Duncan’s 
flagship, the ‘ Venerable,’ and Admiral Jackson, quoting the evidence 
given at the court-martial on Captain Williamson, of the ‘ Agincourt,’ for 
his misconduct at Camperdown, shows that as a matter of fact it 
was hoisted by mistake and was promptly hauled down. Still, when 
Admiral Jackson goes on to say that this evidence shows that Duncan 
‘ intended to attack as Howe did on the 1st of June, and was only prevented 
from so doing by a series of happy blunders on the part of those under his 
command,’ he hardly seems to be justified or to be fair to Duncan. From 
the logs, and from Duncan’s own despatch, which Admiral Jackson quotes, 
it would appear that when he saw that the enemy were drawing steadily 
nearer the Dutch coast, and would soon be in the protection of its shallows, 
where the English could not follow, he did change his plan and bore down 


1 Life of Duncan, p. 230. 
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upon the enemy with two divisions in irregular clusters, resembling rather 
the columns in which Nelson attacked at Trafalgar than the formed line 
abreast of 1 June 1794. In the ‘ Monarch’s’ log the significance of 
signal 87, hoisted at 11.23, is given as ‘ Ships to windward’ (i.e. astern of 
the ‘ Venerable’) ‘ to keep in the admiral’s wake,’ and the account of the 
Dutch rear-admiral, Story, speaks of the English fleet coming down ‘ranged 
en échiquier.’? One other point which is rather puzzling in the accounts 
given by James and those who have followed him—namely, that Onslow’s 
division is spoken of as the ‘lee or larboard’ division, whereas in the 
actual attack it was to starboard and if anything to windward of 
Duncan’s*—can be explained from the signals recorded: the fleet seems 
to have been steering west by north with the wind at north-west, appa- 
rently in two columns, Onslow’s being to larboard and therefore to 
leeward ; but when, in obedience to signal no. 17, hoisted at 9.26, it altered 
course south-south-east Onslow must have found himself ahead of Duncan ; 
and the effect of the next order (no. 48, hoisted at 9.88), ‘ to form north- 
east and south-west,’ must have been to place the two divisions in one 
line, Onslow, whose division is also spoken of as the van, being to the 
south-west and somewhat ahead. Possibly it may be to Duncan’s 
division (actually to larboard) that the ‘ Russell’ is referring when it 
speaks of the admiral making the signal for the ‘ larboard division to en- 
gage the centre of the enemy,’ apparently a reference to signal 39. 

Of the Nile we have very good accounts, as there are several letters 
from officers to supplement the logs. Admiral Jackson is of opinion 
that the ‘Vanguard’ was probably in action less than twenty-five 
minutes after the first gun was fired, a point on which there has been 
some discussion ; the logs certainly support his view, showing clearly 
that with the exception of the ‘Alexander’ and the ‘ Swiftsure,’ which 
were left far astern by the change of course from west to east when the 
French were sighted to the eastward, and the ‘ Leander ’—standing by the 
stranded ‘Culloden,’—the whole squadron was in action within forty 
minutes, and did not straggle up anyhow at great intervals. The 
evidence of the logs should also refute the theory advanced by Mr. J. B. 
Herbert in the Times in December 1896 that the idea of passing 
inside the French ships, and so doubling upon them, originated with 
Foley, of the ‘Goliath,’ and was in no sense a preconceived scheme of 
attack due to Nelson’s forethought. Hood and Miller certainly expected 
Foley to pass inside, though Hood seems to have been in doubt whether 
there would be water enough for the move. Obviously its possibility had 
been discussed beforehand. 

With regard to Copenhagen the logs leave no doubt as to Parker’s 
signal; it was not permissive, nor was it intended to enable Nelson to 
withdraw with honour if he felt the task beyond his powers. Parker 
meant it to be obeyed, and the fate of the frigates which did obey it, and 
got raked in so doing, gives one a clue to what might have been the 
result but for Nelson’s ‘ glorious disobedience.’ The logs also show that 
when Nelson sent the flag of truce to the crown prince the Danish ships 
were ‘ mostly subdued,’ and that it was by the batteries that the fight 


? Lord Camperdown’s Life of Duncan, p. 274. 
* Cf. the plan given in Mr. Laird Clowes’s History of the Navy, iv. 328. 
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was continued until the offer was accepted. Midshipman Daubeny, of 
the ‘Bellona,’ adds an interesting fact in describing the prisoners as 
‘mostly from the plough,’ which makes their gallant defence all the 
more creditable to them. 

Nearly two hundred pages are devoted to Trafalgar, and are full of 
interesting points. The late Vice-Admiral Colomb published a few years 
ago an article in which he argued that the British fleet attacked in two 
divisions in line of bearing. No support, however, can be found for this 
theory in the logs; they always describe the fleet as in two columns, and 
there are constant references to vessels ‘leading the line,’ to one ship 
being astern of another, to ‘the sternmost ships of our weather column,’ 
which can only apply toaline ahead. Still Collingwood does seem to have 
hoisted a signal to the lee division about 11 a.m. to form larboard line of 
bearing, but probably only in order to let his faster sailing ships get up 
in front of slower vessels which happened to be ahead of them. By 
comparing with this the statement of the ‘ Colossus’ (sixth in the lee 
line) that she fired her starboard guns in reply to a galling fire from the 
enemy’s rear before breaking through their line, and the remark of Lieu- 
tenant G. Lathom-Browne, of the‘ Victory,’ that ‘ the lee division, having 
a less angle to make towards the enemy’s line, arrived up with them a 
short time before the weather division,’ one gets a clear picture of the 
English approaching the allies not direct at right angles, but at an angle 
rather less than ninety degrees, not in two lines of bearing, but in two 
columns, somewhat irregularly formed, but with most of the ships 
following in the wake of their leaders. As we said before the time 
during which the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ was unsupported seems to have 
been much exaggerated, and it would appear that the interval between 
Collingwood and Nelson in coming into action was probably under twenty 
minutes, not nearly an hour, as the ‘ Spartiate’ and ‘ Minotaur,’ in 
great contrast to the other logs, assert. 

Admiral Sturgis Jackson certainly deserves the highest praise for the 
way in which he has done his work; he declares that ‘no attempt has 
been made to rewrite the history of these actions,’ but it may be safely 
asserted that no attempt in the future will be made which will be able 
to dispense with these two volumes. C. T. ATKINSON, 


Daniel O'Connell. By RopertDuntop. (New York: Putnam. 1900.) 


THE present work is not a mere verbal expansion of Mr. Dunlop’s article 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ the conditions of publication 
allowing a freer treatment than was possible or desirable in a biographical 
dictionary. We have here, indeed, a more complete picture of the man, 
a fuller statement of his views and aims—drawn largely from his public 
speeches and letters and from his private correspondence with his life- 
long friend Fitzpatrick—and a filling in to some extent of his surround- 
ings. Mr. Dunlop has an undisguised admiration for O’Connell, which 
somewhat impairs the value of the work viewed as a contribution to 
history. Thus no real attempt is made to represent fairly the position 
of O’Connell’s opponents, whether the English government, the Irish 
administration, or even the Young Ireland party. Matters of difference 
are never regarded from their points of view, nor are pains always taken 
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to render their actions even intelligible. Indeed, in at least one instance 
a base and criminal motive is ascribed without a particle of real evidence. 
The fact that the monster repeal meeting at Clontarf was proclaimed 
only late in the afternoon of the preceding day is made the ground for 
concluding that ‘ those responsible for the mancuvre really contemplated 
the perpetration of another Peterloo on a more extended scale’ (p. 352). 

Mr. Dunlop asks whether it is too much to say that O’Connell was the 
creator of the nation he represented (p. 380). At any rate O’Connell 
was a great representative Irishman, perhaps the only great leader since 
Owen Roe, who was sprung from the old native race. He was the first 
political leader in Ireland who carried the masses of the people with him, 
and he swayed them according to his will, as has never been done before 
or since. He was the first, since the days of the confederate catholics, 
who enlisted the Irish priesthood on his side, and thus had a subordinate 
officer in almost every parish throughout five-sixths of Ireland. He was 
the first to organise and collect the ‘sinews of war’ from the hamlets of 
the peasantry and from the emigrants over sea; and he anticipated 
modern boycotting in the exclusive dealing which he advocated in the 
tithe war. He is, above all, honourably distinguished from some other 
leaders in having resolutely set his face against crime and law-breaking, 
going so far as to assert that no political change whatever was worth 
shedding one drop of human blood. In the emancipation movement 
O’Connell succeeded in holding his followers in check, and the cause may 
be said to have been won without the aid of crime and outrage; but in 
the case of the tithe war which followed this was not so. The payment 
of tithes to support an alien church touched the interests and passions 
of the peasantry too closely, and O’Connell’s system of exclusive dealing 
was supplemented by a secret society which was restrained by none of 
his scruples, but was guilty of many barbarous excesses. One of these, 
the treacherous murder of eighteen officers of the law at Carrickshock, 
is somewhat lightly characterised by Mr. Dunlop as a ‘collision between 
the peasantry and the process-servers in which eighteen of the latter were 
killed’ (p. 262). O’Connell’s repeal agitation was a failure, and therefore, 
as seems plain now, worse than useless. O’Connell himself was not with- 
out misgivings as to the desirability of repeal, as when he made the 
remarkable admission that he would prefer to see justice done to his country- 
men by parliament rather than by a local legislature (p. 273), and when 
he joined the whigs and supported the Mulgrave-Drummond administra- 
tion in Ireland, and when he seemed ready to accept federalism instead 
of repeal. Indeed it must remain doubtful whether he ever really 
believed that he could carry repeal by the means he employed, and one 
is led to think that more than once he would gladly have retreated from 
the position he had taken up, if retreat had been possible. However 
this may have been, he never openly accepted the saner policy which 
Grattan finally adopted and embodied in the saying, ‘The marriage has 
been made ; let us make it fruitful.’ 

Mr. Dunlop writes lucidly, and the interest in the narrative is well 
kept up. The book is illustrated by some good reproductions of painted 
portraits, prints, and photographs bearing on the subject. 

GopparD H, ORPEN. 
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Das Leben Kaiser Friedrichs III. Von Martin Putwirrson. 
(Wiesbaden: Bergmann. 1900.) 


E1Gut years ago the author published a shorter life of Frederick III, but 
the subsequent death of most of the chief actors in the drama of German 
unity and the free access to many of their papers, which he has enjoyed, 
have prompted him to write another biography of the emperor on a 
much larger scale. In spite, however, of the new material which he has 
collected, we think that he would have produced a better book if he had 
been less prolix. He narrates many well-known facts, which have little 
to do with his hero’s career, and indulges in tedious moral platitudes on 
almost every page. Frederick III was a noble man, but, as the author 
admits, he was not a strong character, while even during his temporary 
regency for his father in 1878 and ‘the ninety-nine days’ of his own 
reign he was prevented from exercising much influence on public 
affairs. To rank him with ‘ Marcus Aurelius, St. Louis, and Washing- 
ton’ is therefore an exaggeration, though he possessed many amiable 
qualities, which were lacking in the really great man who steadily kept 
him from all participation in politics for a quarter of a century. 
Frederick’s liberal ideas, which Bismarck so much disliked, were not 
altogether of English origin. Influenced, no doubt, by his much abler 
consort, he had imbibed broader notions than those of the average 
Prussian squire from his enlightened mother, who was resolved that he 
should not be educated as a mere soldier. That he should be ‘taken 
from her influence ’ was Bismarck’s desire, and throughout the military 
party compared him unfavourably with his cousin Frederick Charles. 
At one moment, on 19 Sept. 1862, when William I wanted to abdicate 
in despair, he might have changed the history of Europe by ascending 
the throne, while his refusal, as his biographer says, ‘condemned him 
for ever to political insignificance’ and made Bismarck arbiter of 
Prussia. Putting aside his useful patronage of history and the arts— 
witness his interest in research about the Great Elector and in the 
excavations at Olympia—we take it that his greatest services to his 
country were his support of Bismarck against his father during the 
negotiations at Nikolsburg, his enthusiasm for the cause of unity, and, 
above all, his urgent pressure upon his father to take the title of 
Kaiser. After the Franco-German war he was studiously kept in the 
background, save when he did the honours at the Berlin congress. 
For our author’s assertion that the crown-prince helped to persuade the 
emperor to sign the Austro-German alliance of 1879 is in direct conflict 
with Bismarck’s remark that he ‘ had no influence on his father,’ ' and we 
see the heir apparent becoming more and more disheartened at the dull 
round of ceremonies which was allotted to him. The open criticism of 
his father’s advisers, which, like the princes of Wales under George II and 
George III, he had attempted in his earlier days, had now given way to 
silent resignation. When at last he came to the throne a dying man, he 
found himself thwarted on every side, and the one enduring act of his 
brief reign was the blow at electoral corruption which he dealt by the 
dismissal of its leading exponent, Herr von Puttkamer. Of Frederick III 


1 Reflexions and Reminiscences, iii. 191. 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXIII. 
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it might indeed be said, ostendunt terris hunc tantum fata. If as a 
ruler he has left little mark, he appears in these pages, based on the 
testimony of many who knew him well, as a beautiful and disinterested 
personality. W. MILter. 


In his work on La Main-d’euvre industrielle dans VAncienne Greéce 
M. Paul Guiraud (‘ Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres,’ xii.) (Paris: 
Alcan, 1900) has put together a large collection of material on a subject 
which has not hitherto been fully treated. He has been careful to avoid 
the ground covered by Blumner’s ‘ Technologie,’ and has confined himself 
to the discussion of the social condition of artisans, slave or free, in 
Greece from the earliest times down to the Roman conquest, and in some 
cases later. The chapters on prehistoric and Homeric industry make the 
most of very scanty materials, but contain several suggestions of value ; 
those on the chief industrial centres in Greece and on the organisation 
of industry form useful supplements to the corresponding sections of 
‘ Biichsenschiitz,’ and incorporate a great mass of epigraphic and archeo- 
logical material which has accumulated since his time. The chapter on 
wages is a little disappointing, but the material is, of course, very meagre. 
Full references are given, and there is a table of contents at the end, 
which will facilitate the use.of the book; but there is no index or 
bibliography. The latter would have been invaluable. The preface 
states that one of the objects of the book is to determine what place is left 
for free labour in a slave-using society; and the result is a distinct 
addition to the literature of the question. J.L. M. 


Some English Benedictine nuns have abridged and arranged a German 
work on the Life and Times of St. Benedict, by Father Peter Lechner 
(London : Burns & Oates, 1900), in a translation which is stated to be, and 
obviously is, very free. ‘Stories and traditions culled from old writers 
have been here and there inserted’ to ‘enhance the interest of the 
book,’ and no doubt to increase its value for devotional purposes. The 
translators say, ‘As regards dates many of them are the subject of con- 
troversy, but on this point it has been thought best to adhere strictly to 
our author.’ We have, therefore, no means of judging how far advanced 
our English nuns may be in the methods of historical criticism. Here the 
facts and legends of the life of the founder of the Benedictine order have 
been fitted into an outline of contemporary history of the usual text-book 
order, with occasional disquisitions intended to ‘ edify ’ the young learner. 
Those for whose use the work is destined may derive from it some historical 
facts by exercising their powers of memory and of patient attention, but 
no appeal is made to intellectual qualities of a higher order. M. 


All who appreciate Dr. H..C. Lea’s learned and comprehensive 
History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages will be glad to learn that 
it is now being made accessible toa new public by means of M. Salomon 
Reinach’s careful translation into French, of which the first volume is 
now before us (Histoire de I’ Inquisition au Moyen Age; ouvrage traduit sur 
l’exemplaire revu et corrigé del’auteur. Tome i. Paris: Société nouvelle 
de Librairie, 1900). It is, on the whole, very literal and conscientious. In 
fact it emancipates the reader from certain hindrances which the style of 
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the original must present even to an appreciative student. We may feel 
regret if occasionally an error is left uncorrected or a misconceived 
statement rendered without much regard to good sense. Thus Gregory XT 
for Gregory IX—a slip in the table of contents which is repeated in the 
translation, and on p. 152 we have the remarkable statement, concerning 
the punishment of a wicked bishop, that on le pourvut, pour toute 
compagnie, d’une méchante servante, the original of which runs, ‘ He 
was rightly adjudged a wicked and slothful servant.’ It would not, how- 
ever, be at all fair to the translator to judge of his work by this specimen. 
The changes made by the author since his first edition are not very im- 
portant. Readers of the review in our issue for October 1888 will not 
find that much notice has been taken of the various points raised in it, such 
as the attitude of St. Dominic towards persecution, the possible influence 
of Gualain the foundation of the Inquisition, the relapse of Arnold of 
Brescia, &c. Certain parts—such as the growth of contempt for the flesh 
—formerly put in the footnotes, are now incorporated in the text. There 
are some slight additions, chiefly due to the publication of fresh treatises 
since the book first appeared, such as those concerning the relation of the 
Passagii to the Cathari, the question whether Priscillian really was a 
heretic, the grounds of the early persecution at Reims, the character 
and policy of Blanche of Castile, and the encroaching influence of 
inquisitorial methods in the secular courts. On none of these points, 
however, do we find much stress laid, so that the translation is not to be 
regarded as furnishing us with much new matter. The translation is 
preceded by an account of the historical literature of the subject by 
Professor Fredericq of Ghent. After giving some account of previous 
writings, Professor Fredericq tells us how, just before the publication of 
Dr. Lea’s book, M. Molinier declared emphatically that the subject was as 
yet only in the stage for treatment by way of monograph ; but the appear- 
ance of Dr. Lea’s work changed M. Molinier’s opinion. A. G. 


The Calendar of the Patent Rolls of the reign of Edward I, of which 
the three later volumes were issued between 1898 and 1898, is now com- 
pleted by the publication of the first volume, dealing with the rolls of the 
years 1272-1281 (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1901). Enough has 
been said in our previous notices (vol. ix. p. 359, vol. xi. p. 150, vol. xiv. p. 350) 
of the high standard of excellence maintained in the work. But the new 
volume differs from the others, inasmuch as the rolls described in it have 
already been calendared in the 42nd to 50th Reports of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records, though there the arrangement under each regnal 
year is not chronological but alphabetical. It is not easy to understand 
why no mention of this fact is made in the preface, for there are some 
discrepancies between the two calendars which call for explanation. 
Why, for instance, is an entry endorsed on membrane 19 of the first 
year, relative to land at Barway (see 42nd Report, pp. 475, 497), omitted 
in the present work? Documents concerning Ireland were long ago 
described in a special Irish calendar, but no references to this publication 
are given here. Still less do we find any mention of the numerous letters 
patent printed in full in the third volume of Prynne’s ‘ Records.’ No 
doubt to supply such references is a laborious task; but in a work 
published by authority we have a right to expect that the calendarer 
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possesses a conversance with materials lying outside the margin of the 
roll which he has before him. In the parallel series of Calendars of 
Close Rolls the practice of citing printed texts has been regularly 
carried out. 


The edition of the ledger—in the loose sense of that term—of any 
fourteenth-century merchant is sure to deserve the attention of historians ; 
but a special interest must attach to that of a man like Johann Witten- 
borg, burgomaster of Liibeck, who as commander of the Hanseatic fleet 
was beaten by Waldemar Atterdag, near Helsingborg, in 1862, and in the 
next year suffered capital punishment in the market-place of bis native 
city (Das Handlungsbuch von Hermann und Johann Wittenborg. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Carl Mollwo. Leipzig: Dyk, 1901). That 
interest is, however, still increased by the fact that Wittenborg’s business 
seems to have been on an entirely wholesale scale—it was chiefly 
in cloth from Flanders, in exchange for malt, barley, and furs from the 
eastern shores of the Baltic—whereas the only other fourteenth-century 
account-books of Hanseatic merchants hitherto known, that of Vicko von 
Geldersen, of Hamburg, edited by Nirrnheim, and that of Johann Télner, 
of Rostock, edited by Koppmann, show a curious combination of a whole- 
sale and a retail trade. Wittenborg’s book, therefore, supplies a 
valuable contribution to the question discussed by Professor von Below 
(Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomieund Statistik, vol. xxv.) whether whole- 
sale merchants in the strict sense existed at all in medieval Germany. 
Dr. Mollwo has furnished his edition with a full introduction, in 
which among other matters he treats of the various forms of medieval 
partnerships. The number of misprints exceeds the usual allowance ; 
and as to the unexpected light supposed to be thrown on the extra- 
ordinary severity of the judgment passed on the unfortunate admiral, 
the editor seems to be labouring under the misapprehension that 
Louvain is in Flanders, instead of in Brabant. F. K. 


The merits of Professor A. J. Grant’s book on The French Monarchy, 
1489-1789 (2 vols. Cambridge: University Press, 1900) are the author’s ; 
the faults are those which it is all but impossible to avoid when writing the 
abridged history of so longa period. Mr. Grant has used the best authori- 
ties, his style is clear and unaffected, he is accurate and instructive, but 
such historical pemmican as he gives us can scarcely be made either very 
palatable or very easy of digestion. Some historians of exceptional talent 
—Ranke, for instance, or in our own language Mr. Goldwin Smith——have 
been able to sketch the salient features of an epoch or a long period of 
history in a way to delight as well as to instruct their readers. The 
compiler of an educational handbook in the present day, even if he 
possessed the art of such happy omission, would probably imagine himself 
to be neglecting his duty should he venture to leave out so many facts. 
We almost sigh for the days when facts were spoken of as the dross of 
history. Trifling mistakes in this book here and there betray a somewhat 
hasty revision; we will take our examples from the end of the second 
volume. On p. 277 Malesherbes is said to have abolished lettres de cachet, 
and on pp. 287, 288 the well-known admiral count de Grasse appears as 
la Grasse. 
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In the third part of Les Grands Traités dw Régne de Louis XIV 
(Paris: Picard, 1899) M. Henri Vast publishes the text of the group of 
treaties dealing with the Spanish succession and the peaces of Utrecht, 
Rastadt, and Baden, and his work is fully up to the high standard of 
excellence attained in the two preceding parts, previously noticed by us. 
The foot notes are models of terse and lucid statement, the technical 
information clear and ample, and there is an admirably full index to the 
whole book. In his introduction of sixty pages M. Vast discusses these 
treaties themselves and the policy of France. As an erudite and lucid 
statement of the French point of view this introduction is worthy of 
M. Vast’s reputation ; and it is interesting to note that on the much- 
debated problem of Louis’s sincerity in the Partition Treaties his verdict, 
based on a review of the diplomatic evidence, is that the king ne considérait 
cet expédient que comme un pis aller (p. 9, note 1). M. Vast, however, 
is less happy in dealing with England; e.g. C’est aw prix du sang 
allemand que UV Angleterre et la Hollande soutinrent pendant douze ans 
la guerre contre la France (p. 29) is a remarkable statement. Again, the 
assertion that des élections nowvelles (1710) font revenir aux affaires ce parti 
qui en était écarté depuis 1688 (p. 38); lady Masham remplaca lady 
Marlborough dans Vintimité de la reine Anne is certainly wrong; and 
it is a complete misinterpretation of the situation to pronounce calmly that 
les avantages assurés pour leur navigation et lewr commerce decided the 
English a se détacher de la coalition pour traiter séparément. M. Vast 
reads English. The truth on these and many other points of English history 
is not to be found in the archives of the French foreign office, nor in the 
memoirs of Torcy and Saint-Simon, and we would recommend therefore as 
an addition to the list of authorities given on pp. 61 and 62 a reference 
at least to the works of Macaulay, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Wyon, Hill Burton, and 
Lord Stanhope and the correspondence of Bolingbroke, for without 
them the complicated issues of English and British policy from 1697 to 
1713 must remain, as we fear it remains to M. Vast, amazingly simple and 
mysterious. C. G. R. 


The second number of the Mittheilungen der K. Preussischen 
Archivverwaltung (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1900), compiled by Dr. Max 
Bir, furnishes an interesting history of the royal archives of state at 
Hanover. It was not till 1640 that Hanover became the capital of the 
principality of Calenberg and the seat of the Calenberg archives, after 
the union of Calenberg-Géttingen with Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel and 
consequently the prospect of an amalgamation of the Wolfenbiittel and 
Calenberg archives had come to an end. The transfer of the Celle 
archives to Hanover was’ not effected till 1723, eighteen years after the 
death of Duke George William and the union of all the dominions of the 
house of Brunswick-Liineburg under the elector George Lewis. The 
most remarkable incident in the history of these archives, which, strange 
to say, were not actually united till 1775, was the removal of the 
most important portions of them to England in the spring of the year 
1803, just before the first French occupation of the electorate. Among 
the documents thus preserved from spoliation were the correspondences 
of princely personages, including those of the electress Sophia and the 
duchess of Orleans, and all the ‘ repertories’ (i.e. contemporary or sub- 
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contemporary indices to records). The remaining contents of the archives 
were guarded with fidelity and tact by the unfortunate officials who 
remained behind and were obliged in turn to enter into the Prussian 
and the Westphalian service—more especially by the younger Kestner, like 
his father before him (the husband of the Lotte of the ‘Sorrows of Werther ’) 
a valued public servant in this department of the Hanoverian administra- 
tion. After the return, in a tolerably satisfactory condition, of the 
records sent to London, an attempt was made, chiefly under the influence 
of no less a personage than Pertz, to remove to Hanover the provincial 
archives of the principalities which the congress of Vienna had annexed 
to the new kingdom; but the proposal was only gradually and partially 
carried out, and indeed involved grave considerations on both sides of 
the question. In 1889-40, on the other hand, the royal archives at 
Hanover underwent a diminution extraordinary by the cremation of 
fifty-five out of eighty-three cases of official documents which on the dis- 
solution of the personal union between Great Britain’and Hanover had 
been transported to Germany from the German chancery in London, <Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bir, the catalogues of the entire collection still exist 
and give an idea of the greatness of the loss, the circumstances of which 
seem from more points of view than one to invite further investigation. 
The personalia of the present publication are by no means without occasional 
interest of a more general kind. The descent is no doubt great from 
Leibniz to Zimmermann; but though the former exceptionally antici- 
pated the use of the Hanover archives for historical research, he too, 
with the wonderful versatility which characterised him, carried on this 
research as an official duty rather than as an independent scientific 
inquiry. The impulse given by Pertz communicated itself at Hanover 
as well as elsewhere to generations of workers ; and the liberal adminis- 
trative methods of Schaumann appear to have contributed to facilitate 
in our own generation the use of archives which later political events 
could not but throw more unreservedly open to historical workers. 
It is very satisfactory to learn that the third number of these Mitthei- 
lungen will contain a survey of the arrangement and distribution of the 
entire series of records now remaining at Hanover, which may, among 
other results, be also expected to lead to their increased use by English 
students. A. W. W. 


The Stanhope essay of last year (Charles III of Spain, by Joseph 
Addison. Oxford: Blackwell, 1900) is a very able historical sketch of 
an interesting period in Spanish history, showing considerable research 
and, what is rarer, a sense of proportion on the part of the author. Mr. 
Addison has not only freely consulted Spanish histories for his essay, but 
he has availed himself of manuscript authorities in our record office and in 
the Spanish archives. He has also succeeded in bringing out very lucidly 
the three chief points of importance in the reign, the foreign policy in 
respect to England and France, the ecclesiastical policy resulting in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, and the economical and social improvements 
instituted by Florida Blanca. Mr. Addison’s researches do not seem to 
have led him to any particularly novel view or conclusion about any of 
these points, and it is to his credit that he has not attempted to 
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be original at the expense of sane judgment, but he has succeeded in putting 
in a very compact and clear way what was known beforehand, and in 
giving fresh authority to this view by his own original researches. He 
does not attempt to theorise, and hardly to pass any judgments on the 
facts here related, such as the effect on Spanish history of Charles’s more 
vigorous foreign policy and of his internal reforms; it would hardly, 
indeed, enter into the scope of so short an essay to do so. It may ba 
suggested that, as in the case of Alberoni, Charles’s administrative efforts 
were largely nullified by the vigorous foreign policy which prevented 
their reaching a conclusion, and by the want, so often seen in Spanish 
history, of a successor to carry on his policy. B. W. 


Charles, duke of Brunswick, is remembered, if at all, for two great 
failures, the ineffective invasion of France by the German powers in 1792, 
and the disastrous campaign of Jena, in which he lost his life. Neverthe- 
less Brunswick was a thoroughly competent general, perhaps the best 
disciple of Frederick the Great. If he had been allowed a free hand the 
campaign in the Argonne might well have overcome French resistance 
before the revolutionary government had had time to call the nation to 
arms. Similarly his plans in 1806 were calculated to hold Napoleon in 
check far better than the half-hearted schemes actually followed. Bruns- 
wick’s fault was in not insisting that, if he was to hold the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, he was entitled to carry on the campaign according to his 
own judgment. To do this, especially with the king in the field, required 
a man of the highest political courage, and this quality Brunswick lacked, 
in spite of real military insight and personal courage above any possible 
criticism. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice in his ‘ historical study ’ (Charles 
William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick. London: Longmans, 1901) 
fully realises this cardinal fact in Brunswick’s character. The study 
of him which he has republished from a couple of articles in the 
Edinburgh Review is sympathetic with the duke, and well calculated to 
awaken in readers an interest in a personage who, partly by bad fortune, 
partly by his own defects, just missed a very great place in history. Apart 
from Brunswick himself, however, concerning whom he has apparently 
consulted every available authority, the author exhibits no great historical 
gifts, and does give evidence of vague and superficial historical knowledge. 
His sketch of the duke of Cumberland, for instance, is a mere caricature ; 
his occasional references, by way of illustration, to other historical events 
are by no means always apt or true. The distinguished personages who 
urged Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice to publish his essays in book form 
should have counselled him to revise and verify carefully everything in his 
work which does not concern Brunswick immediately. H. B. G. 


The Briefwechsel Konig Friedrich Wilhelm’s III und der Kénigin 
Luise mit Kaiser Alexander I, edited, with certain supplementary princely 
correspondences, by P. Bailleu, and issued as vol. Ixxvii. of the Publi- 
cationen aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven (Leipzig : Hirzel, 1900), 
furnishes the most complete view hitherto accessible of the intimate rela- 
tions between the Russian and Prussian dynasties during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. As the distinguished editor shows in a valuable 
introduction, the beginnings of this intimacy, which was to do so much 
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to strengthen the purely political bond forged by the statecraft of 
Catharine and Frederick, go back to the marriage in 1776 of the grand 
duke Paul to Princess Catharine of Wiirttemberg, whose sister was the 
consort of the heir to the Prussian throne, and who as Empress Maria 
Feodorowna remained a faithful supporter of Prussian interests through 
a period extending beyond the years covered in this volume. At the 
time of the accession of Alexander I the good genius of the Russo- 
Prussian alliance was his sister the grand duchess Helena, who as the 
young wife of the hereditary prince Frederick Lewis of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin had, on a visit to Berlin, taken by storm the reserved, not to 
say pent-up, disposition of King Frederick William III. She died only a 
year later, but there can be no doubt that much of the personal affection 
she had aroused was transferred to her brother. The third princess who 
contributed to give to the friendship between the two monarchs a warmth 
and tenacity which survived both the crisis of 1805 and the settlement 
of Tilsit two years afterwards, was the Prussian queen Louisa herself. 
This volume contains, in addition to her correspondence with the 
emperor, her notes in journal form of the meeting at Memel which in 
1802 fully established the intimacy between him and her husband, and 
of the visit to St. Petersburg, which in 1808-9 renewed the close 
personal relations between the two families, probably at a heavy cost to 
her exhausted physical powers. Queen Louisa in these letters and 
journals once more shows herself a warm and true-hearted woman, 
nurtured in a sincere religiosity and in a sentimentalism of no particular 
depth, but endowed with the invaluable gift of quick sympathy and with 
a corresponding readiness to hate with a will. The letters contained 
in this volume conclude with a brief series addressed to the emperor 
Alexander and the empress Elizabeth by Queen Louisa’s two sons, in 
whose ‘ systems’ of foreign policy there was little mutual resemblance 
save in their common adherence to the dynastic tradition of the Russian 
connexion. A. W. W. 


To the three volumes of his valuable Histoire de la Troisiéme 
République, already noticed in this Review (vol. xii. p. 595, vol. xiv. p. 191), 
M. Zevort has added a fourth, entitled La Présidence de Carnot (Paris: 
Alcan, 1901). The author chronicles in a lucid style the chief events of 
that important period—abroad the rupture of commercial relations with 
Italy, the episodes of Cronstadt and Toulon, the campaign in Dahomey, 
and the Siamese difficulty ; at home the collapse of Boulanger, the Ex- 
hibition of 1889, the new military law, the anarchist outrages, the Car- 
maux strike, and the Panama scandal. Iflacking in philosophical insight, 
he is sensible and sirictly fair; his sketches of leading men, especially 
MM. Carnot and Casimir Périer, are brilliant, and his only notable 
omission is the lack of any allusion to the danger of an Anglo-French 
collision about Siam in 18938. W. M. 


Sir J. G. Bourinot’s Canada under British Rule, 1760-1900 (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1900) may serve as a model for writers of 
colonial histories in brief. The earlier chapters, i—viii., which may be 
said to deal with history properly so called, are concise and judicious. 
As a descendant of the Huguenots Sir J. Bourinot has a special interest 
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in French Canada, and his chapter on the French régime is made full of 
interest. Chapter iii. brings out with noteworthy clearness the reflex 
effect of the American revolution on the Dominion, which has been receiving 
much attention of late in Canada. On the open questions the writer’s 
judgment is in the main trustworthy, though it must be said that his 
sketch of the banishment of the Acadians is still too much coloured by 
what may be termed the Longfellow tradition, and on p. 24 there is a strong 
statement that, in the view of all impartial writers, Montcalm did his 
utmost to prevent the lamentable sequel to his success at Fort William 
Henry. The later chapters bring down the story to the present day, and 
on the whole Sir J. Bourinot fairly succeeds in reciting facts as to which 
there is no dispute, while refraining from criticisms of men and motives. 
There is a separate chapter summing up from the Canadian point of view 
the questions which have been and are at issue between the Dominion 
and the United States, and the book is rounded off with an appendix 
showing, in parallel columns, the resemblances and differences between 
the constitutions of Canada and Australia, which the writer takes 
another occasion to comment on to the disadvantage of the latter. 
A full bibliography is added, and there are in the text interesting 
notices on the development of art and literature in the Dominion. 
Future writers will doubtless be at pains to add Sir J. Bourinot to the 
names there mentioned. W. A. R. 


Mr. C. F. Randolph’s The Law and Policy of Annexation, with Special 
Reference to the Philippines (London and New York: Longmans, 


1901) contains a very able presentment of the case, which has 
failed to commend itself to the majority of the supreme court. The 
appendix sets forth the full text of the treaty of Paris of December 1898. 


The Parish Register Society has issued to its members Parish 
Registers : a List of those Printed, or of which Manuscript Copies exist 
in Public Collections, together with References to Extracts therefrom, 
Printed and Manuscript, by George W. Marshall, LL.D. (London, 
1900), a work which, so far as a limited acquaintance with its subject 
enables us to check it, appears to contain a remarkably complete list. The 
selection of printed extracts to be noted is, however, somewhat capricious. 
For instance, Dr. Marshall indexes several extracts from registers in the 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society, but omits nine others which seem to be at least 
equally important. Whether the College of Arms isa‘ public collection ’ 
may be doubtful, and it would have been better to refer only to collections 
which are open without payment of fees. The ‘Index to the Owen MSS. 
in the Free Reference Library’ (Manchester, 1900) should be examined 
by the compiler before he issues a new edition of his meritorious work. 

R. J. W. 








Notices of Pertodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. ] 


Catalogue of Greek hagiographical manuscripts in the island of Chalce (Halki, in the 
sea of Marmora]: by J. Bovens.—Anal. Bolland. xx. 1. 

Inventories of the fifteenth century containing lists of manuscripts and printed books, 
preserved at Naples: by G. Brescrano.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxvi. 1. 

Questions relating to the composition of Tacitus’s Histories : by E. WouFF.tn (arguing, 
from a comparison of ‘ Hist.’ i, with Plutarch’s ‘Galba’ and ‘ Otho,’ that simi- 
larity of expression in Tacitus and Plutarch shows rather that the latter copied the 
former than that both borrowed from a common source. (For earlier discussion of 
this question see Mommsen in Hermes, iv. 295, and Nipperdey’s introduction to the 
‘ Annals,’ p. 29, 8th ed.)].—SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1901. 1. 

The origin of the Apostles’ Creed: by F. CHamarp.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxix. 2. 
April. 

On Athanasius’s Synodicon : by P. Batirrou [compiled about 385 as a counterblast to 
the ‘ Synagoge’ of Sabinos].—Byz. Zft.x.1,2. Feb. 

On John of Antioch’s relation to John Malalas : by E. Parzic.—Byz. Zft.x.1,2. Feb, 

List of the acts of Frankish councils from 843 to 918: by A. Wermincuorr [giving the 
incipits, the manuscripts and editions, and a bibliography].—N. Arch. xxvi. 8. 

The ‘ Passio S. Quintini’ and other verses concerning the same saint [of the ninth 
century].—Anal. Bolland. xx. 1. 

A supposed conciliar address of Hadrian II: by H. Scurors. 1. [The writer considers 
that the speech, which is commonly assigned to the Roman council or to the 
meeting at Monte Cassino in 869, and has been connected with certain Pseudo- 
Isidorian excerpts which follow it in the manuscript, must be judged altogether 
independently of them].—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 1. 

A collection of theological pieces made by Heriger of Lobbes [mentioned by Sigebert, 
‘de Script. eccl.’ c. 137, and rediscovered in the university library at Ghent]: by 
E. Dimuuer.—N. Arch. xxvi. 3. , 

The earliest French troper and its date: by H. M. Bannister [who assigns the troper 
of St. Martial at Limoges (Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 1240) to the date 923-934, not (as 
Misset) to the end of the eleventh century].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 7. April. 

On the Chronicle of Symeon Logothetes: by C. p—E Boor. Byz. Zft.x.1,2. Feb. 

On the ‘ Translatio SS. Alexandri et Iustini :’ by P. von WixteRFELp [who argues that 
it does not belong, as it professes, to the middle of the ninth century, because it 
shows signs of the reformed rhythm systematised by John of Gaeta about 1088].— 
LN. Arch. xxvi. 3. 

‘ Miraculum de novitio Hyspaniensi’ [an unpublished miracle of St. Bernard], by 
Herbert, abbat of Sobrado [1184].—Anal. Bolland. xx. 1. 


On the letters of Berardus, the papal notary [1261-1268] : by H. Orro.—Mitth. Oester- 
reich. Gesch. xxii. 2. 


Imperial documents from the Vatican archives and from Darmstadt and Heidelberg 


[1335-1338]: printed by J. Scuwaum.—N. Arch. xxvi. 3 (continued from xxv. 3 and 
concluded). 
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Three unpublished letters of John Cameron to Deodati and Rivet [1610-1622] : by G. 
Bonet-Mavury.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. 1.3. March. 

Gustavus Adolphus’s prayer on landing on German soil [1630]: by G. Droysen [who 
holds that it was not uttered at the time, but a prayer appointed for use in the 
army after the landing. The other prayer, before the taking of Stettin, is taken to 
be apocryphal].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxii. 2. 

Report of captain Truilhier to general Gardane [17 Feb. 1807] on the best means of 
carrying an army from the Mediterranean to Persia: printed by H. Fromrvaux.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. lxix. 2. April. 


The study of Greek origins : by V. Béranp [who criticises the results of archeologists 
and prefers what he calls a topological method]. I.—Rev. hist. Ixxvi.1. May. 
The expedition of Julian against Constantius: by P. Atuarp.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixix. 

2. April. 

Byzantine imperial coronations : by F. E. Bricutman.—Journ. Theol. Stud.7. April. 

The Byzantine churches of Thessalonica and their inscriptions : by P. N. Papaczoratos, 
with illustrations.—Byz. Zft.x. 1,2. Feb. 

The year 1000 and the antecedents of the crusades : by G.L. Burr [who repeats some of 
the arguments against the supposed panic with which the year 1000 was awaited, and 
summarises the grounds for denying that the movement of feeling which led to the 
first crusade can be traced back to an earlier date.]|—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 3. April. 

The origins of Citeaux, and the Benedictine order in the twelfth century: by U. 
BER.iéRE, continued.—Rev. Hist. ecclés. 1901. 1, 2. 

The translations of cardinals from Innocent III to Martin V: by P. M. Baumcarten 
[who examines the practice concerning options and supplies lists of appoint- 
ments).—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 1. 

Contributions to the history of the emperor Frederick II: by K. Hamre [l. 
Frederick’s first marriage; 2. The outbreak of the conflict between Otto IV and 
Frederick.]—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iv. 2. 

Theodore Hellenicus, Orthodox Patriarch of Nice [elected in opposition to the Latins 
in 1211]: by A. Papapoputos Kerameus.—Byz. Zft.x.1,2. Feb. 

The unknown councils held at Cambrai during the Great Schism: by L. SatemBrer 
{on the mission of the Clementine cardinal, Guy de Malesset, legate to England, 
Brabant, and Flanders].—Rev. Sciences ecclés. 1901. 2. 

The Hussites and the council of Basle in the years 1431-2: by L. Horman [con- 
tinued)].—Cesky Cas. Histor. April. 

Lewis of Bologna, patriarch of Antioch: by M. Lanpweur von PracEnav.—Arch. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxii. 2. 

Luther’s journey to Rome: by N. Pavxus [who dates it not in 1511 but in 1510, and 
thinks that he was sent not by Staupitz, but by the monasteries which objected to 
Staupitz’s proposed union of the German Augustinian congregation with the 
Saxon province of the order, while Luther’s main object was to visit Rome and 
make confession.]—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 1. 

Sleidanus and cardinal du Bellay [1533-1540]: by V. L. Bovsriix.—Bull. Soc. 
Hist. Protest. Frang. 1.5. May. 

Danzig and Denmark in 1577 : by W. Beurixe [who describes the aim of Frederick II 
of Denmark to prevent Poland from conquering Danzig and thus threatening 
Denmark’s control of the Baltic, as well as the large share of the Sound duties then 
paid by that city alone. The king directed thither Scottish troops who had done 
good service in the Low Countries ; their colonel, William Stewart, with other officers 
named, landed at Danzig in July].—Zft. Westpreuss. Geschichtsv. 43. 

Russia and the papal see: by P. Prertine [on the story of the False Demetrius in the 
light of new documents.]—Russk. Star. April, May. 

The defeat of marshal de Conflans in Quiberon Bay [1759] and its sequel: by G. 
Lacour-Gayet.—Rev. hist. lxxvi.1. May. 

The invasion of Austria by the Bavarians and French in 1741: by J. ScHwERDFEGER. 
I: The elector Karl Albrecht and the French in Upper Austria, with an appendix 
of documents.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxvii. 2, 
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The peace of Amiens and Napoleon’s general policy: by M. Puttippson [who exposes 
the insincerity with which the First Consul concluded the treaty, and the bad 
faith and unscrupulousness of his subsequent conduct. The writer considers 
that the retention of Malta by England was completely justified, but that the 
weakness and maladresse of the Addington ministry placed them technically in the 
wrong.]—Rev. hist. lxxv. 2, lxxvi. 1. March, May. 

The excesses of the allies at Paris in 1815: by G. Devrrne [who describes the celebra- 
tion by the Prussians of their king’s birthday, 3 August].—Rev. hist. Ixxv. 2. 
March. 

The emperor Nicholas and the Eastern question, 1826: by N. K. Super, con- 

~ eluded.—Russk. Star. March, April. 

Recollections of a prisoner of war: by V. Kurvezau [details of the Russo-Turkish 
campaign.|—Istorich. Viestn. March. 


France 


The bastilles in the Landes and their municipal organisation [from the thirteenth 
century to the revolution]: by J. J. C. Tauzin.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxix. 2. April. 

The register of Pierre d’Etampes, keeper of the trésor des chartes [1307-1324]: by H. 
F. Detasorpve [who describes and analyses several volumes, with extracts].—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, lxi. 5, 6. 

The title ‘ King of France and of Navarre’ in the fourteenth century : by J. Vrarp [who 
states that it was never used by Philip IV or Philip VI, but only by the three 
brothers Louis X, Philip V, and Charles IV. Philip VI for two months in 1328 
was styled regent of the two kingdoms].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixi. 5, 6. 

The title of ‘regent’ in documents of the Frenchchancery : by E. Bercer [who shows that 
the style begins in 1316 with Philip the Tall, and that the usage in later times was 
various ].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxi. 5, 6. 

The leper-house of St. Denis de Léchéres (dio. Sens] in 1336: by L. Lecranp [who 
prints a register containing an extent and custumary of the property of the house].— 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxi. 5, 6. 

The county of La Marche and the treaty of Brétigny: by A. THomas [who maintains, 
against A. Longnon, that it was ceded to England, and supplies documentary 
evidence].—Rev. hist. Ixxvi.1. May. 

The political influence of the university of Paris in the middle ages: by C. Gross.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 3. April. 

The duke of Saint-Simon’s view of the states-general: by A. Lianp.—Rev. hist. lxxv. 2. 
March. 


The masonic lodges of Toulouse [1740-1870]: by J. Gros.—Révol. Franc. xx. 9. 
March. 

Robespierre’s impressions of travel: by A. Avutarp [who prints a letter of 12 June 
1783].—Révol. Frang. xx.10. April. 

General Hédonville, Bonaparte, and the Abbé Bernier (throwing some light upon the 
pacification of the Vendée in 1799 from notes written by Hédonville in 1799 and now 
lying in the Archives historiques de la Guerre).—Révol. France. xx. 12. June. 

A contemporary witness on the day of 19 Brumaire, an VIII [extracted from ‘ Le 
Diplomate,’ a little-known journal].—Révol. Fran¢. xx. 9,10. March, April. 

Jean-Bon Saint-André, prefect of Mont-Tonnerre: by L. Lévy-ScuneweEr.—Révol. 
Frang. xx. 11. May. 

The beginnings of Chouannerie in the Morbihan: by G. pE CiosmapEvc [who prints 
the journal of Joseph Defay, an Angevin noble, who became a royalist leader in 
Brittany].—Révol. Frang. xx. 10. April. 

The conspiracy of 1804: by G. Cauprinuier. I: The Chouan plot and its antecedents, 
concluded.—Rev. hist. Ixxv.2. March (continued from Ixxiv. 2). 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 
A breviarium [of the twelfth century] anterior to the oldest terrier of Kremsmiinster : 
by K. Scurrrmann.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxvii. 2. 
Some new forgeries in the Moravian archives : by G- Friepricn [in the ‘ Liber Bene- 
factorum ’ of the church of Olmiitz and elsewhere.—Cesky Gas. Histor, April. 
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The influence of French art upon Germany in the thirteenth century: by G. Dento.— 
Hist. Zft. Ixxxvi. 3. 

The question of Carinthia and Carniola and the territorial policy of the first Habs- 
burgs in Austria: by A. Dorscu, with documents.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
lxxxvii. 1. 

On the history of the synod of Bamberg [1451]: by M. Srracanz [on cardinal Nicolas 
Cusanus and the mendicants], with documents.—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 1. 

Itinerary of Maximilian I [1508-1518]: by V. von Kraus, with notes on the system of 
the chancery under that emperor.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxvii. 1. 

Contributions to the history of the imperial court-officers: by F. Menéix.—Arch. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxvii. 2. 

The protestant movement in “Berchtesgaden down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century: by A. Linsenmayer.—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 1. 

The ecclesiastical organisation of Albertine Saxony: by E. BranpEensune [dealing 
with Sehling’s working up of the fresh information on the church legislation 
under Maurice of Saxony and George of Anhalt, derived from the Anhalt archives 
at Zerbst].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iv. 2. 

The organisation of the Lutheran church in the archduchy of Austria unter der Enns 
from the grant of toleration to the death of Maximilian II [1568-1576]: by V. Brat. 
Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. lxxxvii. 1. 


Contributions to the history of Roman catholic reaction in Bohemia: by T. Kaurya.— 
Cesky Cas. Histor. April. 


Kojakovice, a study of Bohemian village life from the sixteenth century: by N. 
Kanktsev.—Cesky Gas. Histor. April. 

The Magyar rebellion under Francis Ragoczy [1703-1711]: by A. Leratvre.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. lxix. 2. April. 

A comparison of the Austrian and the Prussian administrative system in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries: by O. Hintzz.— Hist. Zft. lxxxvi. 3. 

Confidential letters of Freiherr Peter von Meyendorff to his brothers Georg and 
Alexander [1840-1850]: printed by T. Scuremann.—Hist. Zft. lxxxvi. 3. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The companions of the Conqueror: by J. H. Rounp [who examines the relative weight of 
authorities on which rest the claims to descent from Norman knights of William’s 
time, and points out the rarity of the proved cases].—Monthly Rev. 9. June. 

The ‘ Leis Willelme:’ by F. LresErmann [who discriminates two types of the French 
text, one of which is allied to the Latin version. On linguistic grounds the older 
of the French texts may be placed c. 1130; the Latin was probably made c. 1200. 
Only a part of the work was translated from Anglo-Saxon. The author made no 
pretence of passing off the laws as the work of William the Conqueror ; he pro- 
bably wrote c. 1100-1120].—Arch. Stud. neueren Sprachen und Litt. evi.1, 2. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the house of lords: by T. Beven.—Law Qu. Rev. 66. 
April. 

John Grandisson, bishop of Exeter (+1369): by A. Hammron.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 38. 
April. 


The black death in Yorkshire [1349]: by W. H. Tuompson.—Antiquary, N.S., 137; 
138. May, June. 


The crown as corporation: by F. W. Marttanp [tracing the growth of the conception 
in relation to the king, the government, the public, and the state.]—Law Qu. Rev. 
66. April. 

The Harley papers [an examination of the contents of the fifth volume of the report 
on the duke of Portland’s manuscripts, running from June 1711 to Harley’s death 
in May 1724].—Edinb. Rev. 396. April. 

The character of queen Victoria.—Quart. Rev. 386. April. 

Mandell Creighton, bishop of London.—Quart. Rev. 386, April; Church Qu. Rev. 103. 
April. 


William Bright (t 6 March].—Church Qu. Rey. 103, April. By W. Sanpay.—Journ. 
Theol. Stud. 7. April. 
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Italy 

Report on manuscripts in Italy [with special reference to Saba Malaspina and 
Jamsilla]: by O. Cartetiert.—N. Arch, xxvi. 3. 

Recent excavations in the Forum and the Byzantine church of Santa Maria Antiqua 
[deciding a long controversy as to the position of the latter]: by V. Fepertct.—Arch, 
R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 3, 4. 

The town of Luna and its territory: by J. Junc.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxii. 2. 

Recent studies on the origin, history, and organisation of the Sardinian Giudicati: 
by E. Besta [maintaining that the so-called judges owed their origin to the 
Byzantine archon, who became virtually independent. The four judges who 
succeeded the archon held an hereditary office with some show of election, and 
apparently belonged to the same family, Additional information is given on local 
organisation and tenure].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxvii. 1. 

The manuscripts of Boncompagnus’s ‘ Liber de Obsidione Anconae’ [1201-1202]: by 
W. Exsernarp.—N. Arch. xxvi. 3. 

Herbert of Orleans, vicar of Charles I of Anjou: by R. Bevenr.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxvi. 1, 

The brotherhood of the flagellants of Viterbo: by P. Earnr [who analyses the first 
statute, 1315-45, with a sketch of the fortunes of the brotherhood to the present 
day].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 3, 4. 

Niccolé Spinelli da Giovinazzo: by G. Romano. VI: 1377-78.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxvi. 1. 

The dowry of Valentina Visconti: by F. E. Comant. [The subsidy raised for the 
purpose was spent on the war against the Scaligeri and Carraresi ; hence the delay 
of the marriage until another subsidy was levied. The article describes the 
methods of raising the impost, and gives a favourable idea of Gian Galeasao’ 8 
economy and consideration.j|—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxix. 

Preachers at Brescia in the fifteenth century [from San Bernardino of Siena to 
Bernardino of Feltre]: by A. Zanetu1. [The preachers dealt mainly with usury 
and the indecent public games. The article is illustrated by documents.}—Arch. 
stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxix. 

Isabella d@’ Este and the court of the Sforzas: by A. Lucto.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd 

ser., XXix. 

The assassination of Ottaviano Manfredi, 13 April 1499 [described by an eye- 
witness]: by A. Virem1.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxvii. 1. 

An episode of the pontificate of Julius II: by G. Grimaupr [on the deprivation of 
the schismatic cardinals in Oct. 1511, described by Bernardo di Bibbiena].—Arch. 
R. Soc. Rom. xxiii. 3, 4. 

Studies on the pontificate of Clement XI: by F. Pomerri, concluded.—Arch. R. Soc. 
Rom. xxiii. 3, 4. 

The Netherlands and Belgium 

Extent of the possessions of the abbey of Egmond in the time of abbat Walter [1130- 
1161]: printed by C. Prsnacker Horpisx.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. 
Utrecht, xxi. 

The castellans of Utrecht, especially in 1 the twelfth century: by C. PrsnackER Horp1sK.— 
Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., ii. 1. 

The Brabantine and other chronicles of William van Berchem: by J. F. D. Biéte.— 
Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., ii. 1. 

Tournai during the English occupation [from 1 513]: by A. Hocqguer.—Ann. Soc. hist. 
Tournai, N.S., v. 

Memorial concerning the assessment of Gouda [1514]: printed by L. M. Rotxrn Cov- 
QUERQUE.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxi. 

Letters of Joost van Cranevelt from Groningen [June-July 1568]: printed by J. 8. van 
Vren.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxi. 

Contributions to the history of the separation of the Northern and Southern Nether- 
lands: by P. L. Mutter. VI: Anjou’s campaign and defeat [1581-1582].—Bijdr. 
vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., ii. 1. 


The official life of Constantijn Huygens: by P. J. Buox.—Bijdr. yaderl. Gesch., 4th 
ser., ii. 1. 
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Russia 


A. P. Volinski as cabinet minister: by A. N. Puturppov [from documents recently 
published by the Russian Historical Society].—Istorich. Viestn. May. 
The imprisonment of the Georgian queen at Bielgorod [in 1801, on the cession of 
the country to Russia]: by A. Tanxov.—Istorich. Viestn. March. 
Smolensk under French rule in 1812 [from documents collected by A. Bezrodni].— 
Russk. Star. April. 
A foreign tradition about the emperor Alexander I: by V. BuuBasov [as to whether 
the emperor died a Roman catholic. The author decides in the negative]—Russk 
Star. April. 
The oath taken to the emperor Nicholas at Tula [on his ascending the thron in 1825. 
Some important omissions were accidentally made from the printed form, for which 
the governor was severely blamed].—Russk. Star. May. 
Extracts from the Memoirs of general Arkas [illustrating the early stages of the 
Crimean war].—Istorich. Viestn. April. 
The internal condition of Russia in 1855. Russk. Star. March. 
Contributions to the history of the Polish insurrection in 1863: by G. GortinsKI 
(dealing with the relations of the White Russians to the insurgents].—Russk. Star. 
April. 
Memoirs of general Liwenstern.—Russk. Star. March, April. 
Extracts from the Memoirs of D. Runich, continued.—Russk. Star. March, May. 
Basil Bolotoff [t18 April]: by N. Ontorr.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 7. April. 



































Spain and Portugal 


The council of Oviedo (900(?)}: by F. Frra [from an unpublished document].—Boletin 
R. Acad. Hist. xxxviii. 2. 

The council of Compostella [959]: by F. Frra.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxxviii. 3. 

The regulation of weights and measures by Alfonso el Sabio: by R. A. pE ta BraNa 
and F. Frra, with documents.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxxviii. 2. 

A massacre of Jews in Cordoba in 1391: by R. R. pz ARELLANO, with documents.— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxxviii. 4. 

Henry the Navigator and the Portuguese academy of Sagres: by J. Mexs [who denies 
the existence of this academy].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. 1901. 1. 

The battle of Toro [1476]: by C. F. Duro, with documents.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. 
xxxviii. 4. 

The succession of inquisitors-general, from the first nomination in 1485 to 1594: by 
C. F. Duro.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxxviii. 4. 

The inquisition of Toledo, its record office and prison in 1552: Boletin R. Acad. 
Hist. xxxviii. 2. 

The inquisition in Cordoba in the seventeenth century: by R. R. pe ARELLANO [a 
curious description of the social and convivial aspects of the Autos de Fe, and of 
a quarrel between the inquisition and the municipality arising from a claim of the 
officials of the former to attend the theatre without payment].—Boletin R. Acad. 

Hist. xxxviii. 3. 













Switzerland 


On the formation of states in the Alpine regions: by A. Scuuure [dealing particularly 
with the importance of the passes].—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 1. 

On the origin of the inhabitants of the Val d’Anniviers (Eivischthal): by J. 
JEGERLEHNER [who takes them from the middle Vallais].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 
1901. 1. 

Abbat Gozpert of Rheinau and count Gozpert [888-c. 910]: by G. Caro [who 
identifies the two].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1901. 1. 

The frontier dispute between Engelberg and Uri [finally settled in 1513]: by I. Hess, 
with documents and a map.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxv. 

Treaty between the count of Werdenberg and the valleys of Bergell, Engadin, and 
Oberhalbstein [1427]; by F. Jecktry.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1901. 1. 
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The family chronicle of Hans Vogler and his son, the reformer [begun in 1479]: by J. 
HAne.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxv. 

Rheinau and the reformation : by A. WaupsurceR, with lists and documents.—Jahrb. 
Schweiz. Gesch. xxv. 


America and Colonies 


A legal examination of the agreement of the Spanish crown with Columbus and of 
the privileges conferred upon him: by A. DE ALToLaGcurRRE [discussing the 
question how far a contract existed with the admiral, and to what extent the crown 
was bound by this contract and by the privileges granted which were not expressly 
included in it].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxxviii. 4. 

Diary of a voyage to the East Indies [1598-1599] by Jacob van Neck: printed by 
H. T. Cotenspranper.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxi. 

The first criminal code of Virginia: by W. F. Prince [who criticises the view that the 
code was derived from the military law of the Netherlands, forms an unfavourable 
estimate of Dale, and considers it ‘safer to hold that the real prosperity of Virginia 
dates from 1619 ’].—Report Amer. Hist. Assoc. 1899. 

Legal qualifications for office in America [1619-1899]: by F. H. Mrrter.—Report 
Amer. Hist. Assoc. 1899. 

Memoir on the state of the Dutch West India company in 1633: printed by M. G. 
DE Borr.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxi. 

The restoration of the proprietary of Maryland and the legislation against the Roman 
catholics during the governorship of captain John Hart [1714-1720]: by B.C. 
Srermer.—Report Amer. Hist. Assoc. 1899. 

French experience with representative government in the West Indies: by P. S. 
Retnscu [who shows the evils resulting from the concession of too much autonomy 
to the French Antilles, and from the attempt to assimilate the institutions of the 
islands to those of France, instancing from Martinique especially the incapacity of 
the coloured population for representative institutions].—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 3. 
April. 

The rise of journalism in New York [1800-1840]: by G. L. Burr [giving specially a 
history of the early days of the Herald}.—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 8. April. 

Miranda and the British admiralty, 1804-6 [a collection of documents showing the 
support given by the British government to Miranda’s schemes for revolutionising 
Spanish America, and in particular to his abortive attempt upon Venezuela in 
1806].—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 3. April. 

Correspondence of John C. Calhoun [consisting of about eight hundred letters written 
by him, and nearly two hundred written to him].—Amer. Hist. MSS. Comm., 4th 
Report. 

The proposed absorption of Mexico in 1847-8: by E. G. Bourne [who shows that ‘ the 
growing realisation that territorial expansion and the extension of slavery were so 
inextricably involved that every accession of territory would precipitate a slavery 
crisis powerfully cou eracted the natural inclinations of the people towards 
expansion ’].—Report Amer. Hist. Assoc. 1899. 

Sherman’s march to the sea [1864]: by J. F. Ruopes [discussing the wisdom of 
general Sherman’s strategy and the extent to which the destruction of property was 
carried during the march).—Amer. Hist. Rev. vi. 3. April. 

A bibliography of Mississippi: by T. M. Owzn.—Report Amer. Hist. oc. 1899. 

Review of historical publications relating to Canada [1900]: by G. M. Wrone and 
H. H. Laneton.—Univ. of Toronto Studies, i. 5. 


Errata. 


P. 486 and in notes 72 and 75 for Cuba read Cubo. 


P. 486, n. 71 for 7} miles read 7 miles; for 116 metres read 81 metres; for 403 
metres read 226 metres. 


P. 487, n. 78 for south of read at. 





